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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———@—— 
CCORDING to the latest accounts, Mr. Rhodes has won 
the game completely. Lobengula, who had fled with 
his regiments to Umshlagana, was there abandoned by his 
soldiers, and fled towards the Shangani river in a waggon 
drawn by slaves instead of bullocks. He is too unwieldy from 
much drinking of beer, either to ride or walk. Major Forbes 
was, on November 16th, following him up, and expected to 
capture him in afew days. Dr. Jameson is of opinion that 
the war is completely over, that the forces of the Chartered 
Company may be disbanded, and that he may commence the 
organisation of a temporary police. No doubt appears to be en- 
tertained of the accuracy of this intelligence; and of course, if 
‘that is true, the success of Mr. Rhodes and his able lieutenant, 
clearly a man with a genius for governing, has been most 
sriking. It remains now only to bring the new province into 
order; but about this there will be many difficulties. The Char- 
tered Company evidently regard the conquered territory not 
oalyas within the area of their authority, but as their property 
to be distributed as they please, and in this they are supported 
‘by South African opinion. The Crown cannot abnegate its 
duty to subjects so far as this, and a compromise must be 
sought, which, as we have repeatedly suggested, should take 
the form of conceding mining rights to the Company, but 
appointing a British Administrator with governing powers 
both in Mashonaland and Bechuanaland. The Government 
must come to a resolution quickly, and Parliament will 
hardly be able to disperse without affirming or rejecting it. 


We have said enough of M. Dupuy’s programme elsewhere, 
‘but wish to note here, as a fact in history, that the French 
Chamber is dividing itself into two large parties, roughly 
definable as those who sympathise with Socialism, and those 
who do not. The former are, on the surface, not a third of the 
House, but they have secret friends in the majority, who, on 
‘6ccasion, would bring their number up to that proportion. 
All the speeches as yet uttered recognise this new division, 
the old fragments of the Extreme Left, Radicals, Socialists, 
and Labour men, being merged in a single party, whose 
effective leaders will probably be M. Jaurés and M. Jules 
Guesde. Their programme is not yet quite clear; but it 
tends to be simply Collectivist, with the curious reser- 
wation that they do not in practice claim for the State the 








other must be guilty of the hardest lying. According to one 
account, the Admiral has proclaimed Dom Pedro de Alcantara, 
eldest grandson of the Emperor Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, and 
this Prince, with a suite of twenty-four personages, has started 
for Rio. According to the other, the Admiral has made no 
proclamation, and will make none until he can take a plebiscite ; 
and Dom Pedro, who is only eighteen, is still pursuing his 
studies at Vienna. This group of reporters further intimate 
that the Admiral is only accused of Monarchism, in order to 
excite feeling in the United States in favour of Marshal 
Peixoto and the Republican Party in his country. We shall hear 
the truth, we presume, before long; but, meanwhile, it is cer- 
tain that Republicanism in Rio means nothing but military 
rule, and that military rule is destroying the prosperity of 
Brazil. ae 


It is understood that the Government is much disturbed 
by the agitation which has arisen as to the condition of 
the Navy; that a debate on the subject is certain; and 
that the Government will make a declaration. Under these 
circumstances, a memorandum drawn up by Lord Charles 
Beresford on November 18th is of value. This capable 
naval authority declares that the British Fleet ought to be 
brought up to a strength sufficient to cope with France and 
Russia in combination; and for this purpose England should 
have 60 battleships, whereas she has 45, 120 cruisers, which 
she possesses, 377 torpedo-boats, or 280 more than she pos- 
sesses, and a great commercial mole at Gibraltar. Thirty 
more torpedo-boats would, however, do for the present, if 
we had 10 3,500-ton ironclads specially built to smash 
torpedo-stations. The total cost of the whole would be 
£18,000,000. This large sum could not, of course, be spent 
all at once; but some of the outlay, especially for torpedo- 
boats and new small ironclads, is needed immediately. It 
is not likely that the Government will rouse itself to any 
such demand; but a supplementary budget for the Navy 
is almost inevitable, and must add greatly to Sir W. Har- 
court’s already pressing difficulties. 





Mr. Gladstone has been memorialised by the irate Radicals, 
whom the Lord Chancellor lectured last week on his responsi- 
bilities with regard to the County Bench, and he has replied, in 
one of his most cautious letters, vindicating Lord Herschell, 
and insisting on the great difficulty of introducing, on a 
sudden, on to the Bench of the various counties that political 
impartiality and equality which all Liberals desire. To this, 
Mr. Storey has written a rather tart reply in the name of the 
Radicals, reiterating the positive necessity of introducing 
something like equality between the number of Unionist and 
Gladstonian Magistrates, and intimating, not obscurely, that 
unless this is done, Mr. Gladstone’s Radical supporters will not 
be as loyal as he might wish. The truth seems to be that Mr 
Storey and the memorialists regard it as much more important 
that there should be as many Gladstonians as Unionists on the 
Bench, than that all the Magistrates should be at leisure, and 
personally competent, to do justice well. As for the plea of 
the difficulty, delicacy, and length of the task which is imposed 
upon Lord Herscheli, they take no notice of it whatever. Yet 
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that was Mr. Gladstone’s chief theme, as it had also been 
Lord Herschell’s. What is that to Mr. Storey and his friends ? 


The progress of the Local Government Bill is slow enough. 
The Committee are still engaged on the second clause, 
and the discussions of the week have chiefly resulted in two 
changes. The first we understand to be the acquiescence 
of the Government in Mr. Heneage’s amendment providing 
that when the population of a parish is not under one hundred, 
but under two hundred, the County Council may order a 
Parish Council to be established, but only with the consent of 
the parish meeting ; moreover, no parish with a population 
over one hundred is to be grouped with any other parish 
without the consent of the parish meeting. When the popula- 
tion of a parish is under a hundred, the County Council is to 
decide how it shall be represented. 


The other change is the decision come to on the subject of 
the vote of married women for any Local Government election. 
Last Thursday week, Mr. McLaren defeated the Government 
on the subject of these married women’s votes. Mr. McLaren 
asked for the enfranchisement of married women otherwise 
qualified for the purposes of the Bill, and the enfranchisement 
for the same purpose of women lodgers and women servants. 
The Government have this week announced a compromise. 
They propose to enfranchise all married women otherwise 
qualified, and at present disqualified only by their marriage, 
not only for the purposes of this Bill, but for all the 
purposes of local government. That is, they may, if other- 
wise qualified, vote for Town Councils, School Boards, and 
County Councils, so long as they are occupiers and ratepayers. 
But Mr. Fowler refuses to qualify women lodgers or women 
servants, and at present also to give any ownership qualifi- 
cation, though the question of qualifying female owners who 
are not occupiers, if raised on the Report stage, shall, he 
says, be carefully considered. This refusal is grounded on 
the precedent set by the Conservative Local Government Bill 
of 1888, in which mere ownership qualifications for a County 
Council vote were not admitted. On Wednesday, a rather 
petty discussion arose as to the hour of the parish meeting, 
which the Government fix between 6 and 8 p.m. Mr. Arch 
strongly supported them on the ground that that is the 
hour most convenient to the agricultural labourers. Well, if 
so, why cannot they fix it for themselves? And if in one 
parish one hour is more convenient, and in another another, 
why should there not be power to vary the hour? But 
apparently every hour, except that between 6 and 8 p.m., 
is regarded with the deepest distrust by the agricultural 
labourers’ friends. The labourers are not held to be men enough 
to determine the hour as best suits their own convenience. 
The discussion was cut short by Mr. Channing’s moving the 
Closure, which was accepted by Mr. Mellor, and carried by 
201 to 136. And we must say that in this case we do not 
think that the gag was misapplied. 


On Thursday, the Employers’ Liability Bill was read a 
third time and passed, after a vigorous protest from Mr. 
Chamberlain, who thinks that the Bill will prove to be much 
more mischievous than salutary. It omits, he says, to provide, 
by insurance, for the many accidents which cannot be traced 
to any kind of negligence or shortcoming on any one’s part; 
and worse still, it will immensely stimulate litigation, and 
discourage, instead of encouraging, those voluntary efforts 
which the greater employers of labour have made towards 
coming to a cordial understanding with their working men. 
In fact, the Bill had been drawn without fully consulting the 
larger employers of labour. Another speaker described the 
Bill as the Bill of the Trades-Unions, who do not like the 
understanding that has been arrived at between the great 
employers and their men. Mr. Asquith said that, in fact, 
he had consulted the employers of labour very anxiously ; 
and he ridiculed the notion that the Bill would extin- 
guish the provident funds of the great railways. We shall 
see how it really operates; but perhaps the House of Lords 
may intervene to save the Bill from the worst of the flaws it 
contains,—the provision refusing to even the most experienced 
class of employés the right of contracting themselves out of 
its provisions for an adequate consideration. 


Sir Mortimer Durand has arrived in Peshawur safe and 
whole, and very well content.. It is not probable that a full 
account of the negotiations will be presented even to 








Parliament, for reasons of public policy, but some main 
points in the settlement have been made clear. The 
Ameer obtains his rights over a Pathan State or two 
lying between our frontier and his own, and an increase of 
50 per cent. on his subsidy, which is raised from £120,000 
to £180,000 a year. This subsidy being actually paid in cash 
to the Ameer, is invaluable to him, because it enables him to 
keep up a small standing Army, independent of the clans. 
On the other hand, the Ameer acknowledges that Kafiristan 
with Chitral as its centre, is under our protection, and agrees 
that the Quetta Railway may go on to Chaman on the road 
to Candahar. He certainly is not afraid of any design of 
ours on his own territory, or he would not have placed us in 
such splendid positions for offence. He is probably aware, 
however, that we do not want Afghanistan, and that we do 
want ready means of getting northward to the East as much 
as the West. We think ourselves that we are getting too far 
from our true base, the sea; but all the local experts are of a 
contrary opinion. 


Prince Alexander of Battenberg, once Prince of Bulgaria, 
died on Friday, November 17th, at his castle of Hartenau, 
near Gratz, of ulcer of the bowels. He was only thirty-six, 
but he had had a marvellous life. A son of a Hessian Prince 
by a morganatic marriage, he was hardly Royal; but he was 
nephew to the Empress of Russia, and in 1879, when he wag 
twenty-two, he was elected Prince of Bulgaria. He showed 
himself competent to govern, abolished the Constitution, and 
in the war with Servia he crushed that State, and would have 
absorbed it but for Austrian interference. The Russians, how- 
ever, hated his independence ; and on the night of August 2lst, 
1886, he was seized by his own officers and carried to Russian 
territory. An explosion of Bulgarian feeling induced his 
captors to liberate him; but he had probably been heavily 
drugged, and on his return, insisted on abdicating the throne. 
Had he remained firm, with his high ability as a General, he 
might in the end have become Emperor of Constantinople and 
lord of the whole Balkan Peninsula; but there was some root 
of weakness in him. He sank into private life, married an 
actress who seems to have the good word of everybody, and 
died an Austrian General instead of a great Sovereign. It is 
said that his memoirs will clear up much that is obscure in 
his conduct; but men who take thrones should keep them, or 
die defending them, especially when they have roused the 
love which Bulgarians are still expressing for the “hero of 
Slivnitza.” 


The coal strike is over, having lasted sixteen weeks. The 
twenty-cight representatives of the Federated Coalowners and 
the Miners’ Federation, who met on Friday week, decided, after 
a discussion of four hours and a half, that the men should re- 
sume work at the old wages till February Ist, 1894; that all 
collieries be reopened, without obstacles to the return of the 
men; that a Board of Conciliation be established, with a 
chairman who shall be an outsider, and be chosen, if there is 
dispute, by the Speaker of the House of Commons; and that 
the Board shall sit, for the first time, on December 13th, and 
shall settle wages from time to time. The settlement has been 
accepted, both by masters and men, and the pits are reopening, 
but the price of coal, though lower, has not fallen to its old 
level yet. The Ring is endeavouring to sustain it in London; 
and though they will fail, the permanent price will hardly be 
less than 2s. 6d. a ton more than it used to be. The owners 
will try to avoid another fight, and to do that, they must have 
a little more profit, which the distributors will make an excuse 
for getting a little more too. This is the weak place in an 
otherwise successful negotiation. It is the consumer, not the 
capitalist, who will have to pay to provide the men’s “ living 
wage.” No effort was made to settle a minimum rate of 
wages, though it is said that Lord Rosebery asked if this also 
could not be determined. The masters’ delegates, however, 
objected ; and the men’s delegates were probably uninstructed. 


The Attorney-General made a speech on Wednesday in the 
Colston Hall, Bristol, in which he gave-in his adhesion to the 
policy of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, Sir George 
Trevelyan, and other Members of the Cabinet, who go in, 
like Mr. Labouchere, for “ Home-rule all round,”—that is, for 
stimulating particularism even where no one would have 
thought of it, except for the purpose of keeping Ireland in 
countenance. He thought the principle of the Irish Home- 
rule Bill should be extended to England, Scotland, and Wales, 
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leaving the Imperial Parliamentffin the position of a mere 
Federal link between these ill-balanced partners in political 

wer. This shows how rapidly political logic is converting 
the Gladstonian politicians to this worst of all the heresies of 
theday. Nothing more destructive has ever been conceived than 
this cutting-up of the United Kingdom into an ill-knitted con- 
federacy, which can only be galvanised into the kind of particu- 
larism of which only Irishmen had ever dreamt seven years 
ago, by dint of irritating all those jealousies between England, 
Scotland, and Wales of which Church controversies might 
perhaps prove themselves to be prolific. We have heard of 
Divide et impera, as applied to the disintegration of foes; but 
if the Gladstonians are to succeed, they will have to apply it 
to the separation of friends. And they will find the dividing 
a great deal easier than the Imperial botching which is to 
follow it. 


Mr. Labouchere made a speech on Wednesday at what is 
ealled the ‘“‘Eleusis Club” dinner at Chelsea, in which he 
insisted vehemently on the duty of evacuating Egypt, on 
the wickedness of the Matabele war, on the folly of increasing 
our Navy, on the necessity for fully abolishing the House of 
Lords, and on the wisdom of finding pensions for every 
working man who has reached the age of sixty-five. He 
wished to see a Registration Bill passed, which would, “so 
far as possible,” give all men a vote. And he desired to 
have all plural voting abolished, all Members of Parliament 
paid, and all the expenses of elections thrown upon the 
public purse. If these measures were carried, Mr. Labou- 
chere thought they might laugh at the Tory Party. Why? 
Except the pension for ail working men of sixty-five, the 
United States are much in the position for which Mr. 
Labouchere is so anxious. Their great Federation has no 
great dependencies. It has a rather weak Navy, though one 
that is now stronger than it was a year or two ago. It has 
(in Mr. Labouchere’s sense) no House of Lords. It has uni- 
versal suffrage and payment of Members, and yet it has a 
great party which does enormous jobs (like the creation of a 
pension-fund for the survivors of the War), which puts on a 
ruinous tariff, which plays tricks with the currency, and 
which resists the reform of the Civil Service. We suspect 
that the new voters would prove quite as reactionary as the 
old, and much more likely to take bribes freely. 


Sir Charles Dilke also spoke at the Eleusis Club dinner, 
and, for the most part, said ditto to Mr. Labouchere. He 
wanted to hurry out of Egypt, to get rid of the House of 
Lords, and he censured the proposed Legislative Council in 
the Irish Home-rule Bill. He liked better the constructive 
part of the Parish Councils Bill than the powers to be en- 
trusted to it; but he thought the constructive part the more 
important, as the powers entrusted to the various local bodies 
could easily be enlarged later. The chief thing, he said, was 
to enable a man to gain a seat on local bodies “by talent 
alone.” The last thing we should expect is that the electors 
in parishes, or districts, or counties, should usually choose 
representatives for “talent alone;” and if they did, they 
would choose very badly. Sir Charles Dilke should abolish 
the elective system, and try something quite different, if he 
wishes to see “talent alone” carrying the day. The labourer, 
as aspecial patron of talent, has not as yet greatly distin- 
guished himself. And we sincerely trust that he never will, but 
will place character far above talent. Sir Charles Dilke was 
not in a hurry to pass the Parish Councils Bill before Christ- 
mas. He thought the guillotining process would be very in- 
applicable to it, and prevent that minute examination of 
the clauses which he desired. On that point, Sir Charles 
Dilke was moderate. But he was more than moderate, even 
parsimonious, in his moderation. 


The annual meeting of the Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching was held this day week at Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, Mr. Goschen, the President, in the chair, when the Pre- 
sident congratulated the Society on its rapidly increasing 
success. In eight years, for example, between 1885 and 1893, 
the Society had extended its operations, so that, instead of 
having twenty-five separate centres, it has now fifty-nine; 
while the number of its students has increased from 3,662 to 
13,374. The difficulty has been to prevent the teaching from 
degenerating into popular lectures, though Mr. Goschen 
thinks that that tendency has now been firmly resisted and 
fairly vanquished; but he still sees room for great improvement 





in the continuousness of the students’ studies. Mr. Welldon, 
the Head-Master of Harrow, who delivered an interesting 
address, was very anxious that every student should take 
up and pursue more than one subject, so as not to sink 
into specialism. He wanted to save students from falling 
into those narrow grooves into which even the great naturalist, 
Darwin, had confessedly fallen, and into which he also thought 
that Dr. Pusey, the theologian, in whose just published 
“ Life ” there is hardly an allusion to the sudden growth of 
natural science during his day, had also fallen. In his zeal for 
breadth of culture, Mr. Welldon also deprecated very strongly 
the magnitude of the modern biographies of notable men. He 
hoped Mr. Goschen might leave behind him instructions that 
whenever his “ Life ” is written, it should be written {n one 
volume, in order not to exhaust the patience of University 
Extension students. That may be, perhaps, the best sacrifice 
which great men could make for the good of their fellow- 
citizens. But as for small men, should it not be early impressed 
upon them to insist sedulously on what Carlyle called “ No- 
biography and silence”? Nine out of every ten modern bio- 
graphies are superfluous; and the tenth is more or less lost 
amongst the nine superfluous ones. 


Sir William Harcourt was not very encouraging on Tuesday 
to the applicants for grants in aid to the various middle-class 
Colleges, though he intended to continue those granted by the 
late Government, except where the teaching is exclusively 
given on denominational conditions. We confess we have 
never seen any reason why the middle-classes should not 
support entirely their own education without help from the 
State. We want to teach the poorer part of the population self- 
dependence; but begging for the crumbs that drop from 
the people’s table is not a very effective way of setting the 
people a good example. 

The Medical Times publishes an analysis of the answers 
received from upwards of one hundred medical officers and 
civilians to an independent inquiry started by the British 
Medical Association as to the use and abuse of opium in 
India. It is, on the whole, decidedly favourable to the use of 
the drug in comparison with the use of alcohol. The people, 
it is stated, who use it take from two to four grains a day— 
it must be remenbered that the Indian drug is refined and 
weakened past any form of it known in Europe—and rarely 
go beyond the full dose. They believe it to be a prophylactic 
against malaria, and although that seems to be doubtful, it 
undoubtedly acts as a sudorific, prevents hunger, like coca, and 
is a specific against most forms of bowel-disease. Even those 
medical officers who believe it to be useless, pronounce it 
morally harmless, as its use never leads to crime; while all, 
with one consent, declare that it cannot be prohibited, as 
an illicit trade instantly springs up, which in the case of a 
drug so small in bulk, and so sheltered by native opinion, 
would be entirely beyond control. Hitherto it has been 
assumed that the use of opium could be prohibited as easily 
as the use of hemp; but that is not the case, the former being 
approved and the latter condemned by religious opinion, 
whether Mussulman or Hindoo. 


A terrible gale broke over the United Kingdom on Saturday, 
and lasted till Tuesday, with scarcely diminished violence. 
From the Orkneys to the Isle of Wight, the wind blew with 
irresistible force, reaching at times and places an unpre- 
cedented speed. The number of losses reported to Lloyds 
is very great, and 237 deaths have been ascertained, exclusive 
of those who may have perished in the fishing-fleets. The 
destruction of trees in Scotland has been extraordinary, 
one large estate in Perthshire having been stripped bare ; 
and the number of houses, chimneys, and walls blown down 
is so great that readers wonder the destruction of life was not 
more extensive. The great steamers exposed to the wind 
have, it should be noted, all survived; but the small vessels 
are thrown about like corks in a shaken tumbler. Com- 
plaints are made of the Lifeboat services, which appear to 
suffer from a want of intercommunication and central control, 
quite natural from the local way in which they are kept up. 
Localism is, of course, of their very life; but it is said they 
might both inform and help each other more carefully. 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2¢) were on Friday 98. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF THE COAL STRIKE. 


HE men have won, and the public have lost, in Lord 
Rosebery’s settlement of the coal strike. We are 
heartily glad it is settled, because its continuance through 
the winter would have involved extremities of suffering 
for the poorer class of our city populations ; but it is of no 
use to disguise from ourselves the meaning of the settle- 
ment. That the men have paid a heavy price for their 
victory in the suffering of sixteen weeks, in the ruin of 
their Union treasuries, and in the injury done to their 
children’s constitutions, is true enough ; but we cannot 
see how reasonable men can deny that they have won it, 
and that it will have great results. They have not ruined 
the masters, because prices have gone up ; but their con- 
tention from the first has been that prices ought to be 
forced up rather than their wages be reduced. They 
’ struck against reduction, and they go back with un- 
diminished rates of pay. It is true that from Feb- 
ruary Ist, 1894, if a Board of Conciliation in which 
they seat half the representatives chooses, they are 
liable to be asked to accept lower rates; but who 
believes that the Board of Conciliation will choose to 
recommence a fight which threatens not only coal-miners, 
but the whole prosperity of the Empire? The masters 
will rather organise a strike of their own against the 
freeholders, or if that is too absurd, the royalties really 
pressing but lightly on the trade, they will revise their 
contracts with the great buyers, establish a minimum 
scale among themselves—that is really the Coal Trust 
idea—and tax the buyers of house-coal, who are an 
anarchic lot, and practically powerless, an extra half- 
crown a ton. The men have in practice secured the 
recognition of their old wage as the living wage, and 
will not be deprived of it except under the pressure of 
necessities so severe that the masters, rather than go on, 
will ask the intervention of the State. 

It is this, and one other result mentioned below, which 
seem to us such serious features in the recent settlement. 
Whether the old rates really left the men nothing but a 
living wage or a rate of pay easily susceptible of reduction, 
we confess ourselves totally unable to decide. In spite of 
the appareutly clear statements of the owners, the broad 
facts seem to indicate that, owing to some cause still not 
clearly explained, the men, though highly paid by the day, 
did not earn high wages by the week or month, and in 
fighting against reduction were really fighting for their 
homes. Not only did they bear ‘clemming” for sixteen 
weeks with a dogged endurance which suggests among 
Englishmen the genuineness of a grievance, but their 
wives, who are generally against strikes, and who suffered 
more than their husbands, were passionately earnest 
against surrender. Moreover, the heavy “levies” paid 
in support of the strikers by men still at work indicate 
a sympathy not often felt with unreasonable demands, 
while an incident like that at Hucknall, where the wives 
of miners still at work “ took in ” children by whole trains- 
ful, points to an excitement of opinion which must have 
had some basis. Whatever the truth, however, it is clear 
that the men stuck to their text until they compelled the 
Government to intervene. No doubt the intervention 
was wisely managed. The Government committed itself 
as little as it could, and it possessed, as it happened, 
exactly the right man to manage a great bit of social 
diplomacy; but still the Government did acknowledge 
that a strike had affected the State, and had there- 
fore become its business to settle. In compelling 
that avowal the men, it seems evident, gained a 
great point for the view of the collectivists. One 
hardly sees how, if the Conference had failed, the 
Government could have drawn back, leaving industry 
and the revenue to become more and more embarrassed ; 
or how, if they had not drawn back, they could have gone 
forward except by leasing or buying the mines from the 
owners, and managing them themselves. Nor do we see 
how, if the Government intervenes in miners’ quarrels, it 
is to avoid intervening in any other quarrels large enough 
to affect the general interest. Suppose the merchant seamen, 
who have many grievances, were to strike, or the agricul- 
tural labourers, who are so underpaid, were to throw them- 
selves in great bodies and over whole districts on the rates, 
could the Government abstain from intervention? In 





other words, the State has already become suyreme adviser 
in labour questicns, and the step from that to supreme- 
arbitration is not a long one. We quite admit that the: 
English people are fortunately not logical, and that ip. 
this country one event does not necessarily or immedi. 
ately flow out of another; but still the drift of this 
entire transaction is one way, and that way the way in 
which most things are going. The very essence of collec. 
tivism, as held by sane collectivists, is that the State 
ought to be the grand employer of labour, and the Glad: 
stone Government acted just as if it saw that prospect 
straight ahead. If it is true, as reported, that Lord 
Rosebery asked the masters, as one measure of conciliy- 
tion, to fix a minimum wage, the State is far advanced on 
the path; but even if he did not, it is on the path 
which is a totally new one, and leads terribly far, the fixino- 
of a minimum wage—which the London County Council 
has just done—being a mere milestone on the road. 
This first step has been taken, too, unconsciously, as a 
merely humanitarian measure, and with applause not 
merely from the men, who think “t’owd man” has 
shortened their period of short commons, and from the. 
masters, who are relieved from a huge embarrassment, but 
from the general community, which will have in the end, 
or indeed at once, to pay the piper. That is the second 
result to which we have alluded. 


It is self-evident that it is the rise of price which has 
enabled the masters to yield, and though that rise will 
soon be lost, it will not be lost completely. Already the 
talk is that coal will be dearer by half-a-crown a ton “ for 
good;” that is, the community, if the rise extends over al] 
coal, will be forced to pay £28,000,000 a year more for an 
article of the first necessity. No doubt, as a matter of 
fact, the rise will be much less, the great buyers, the railway 
companies, the steam companies, the gas companies, and 
the ironfounders extorting, under pressure of competition, 
better terms ; but suppose the rise is only a half of that 
amount? That is fourteen millions a year taken from the 
community for an article which is destroyed like bread in 
the using. The community can pay, no doubt, and has 
often paid for bread much more serious demands ; but this. 
demand on behalf of coal is only one among many. The 
tendency is to higher wages, higher taxes, higher rentals, 
higher charges—a fact often forgotten—for the up-keep of 
everything, from the roads to the houses and the horses 
necessary to civilisation. The total is a very heavy burden 
upon the general fortune, and one the effect of which will 
speedily be felt, not so much in a decrease of the supply 
for each family of the necessaries of life as in a decrease 
of its amenities. The high municipal rates, for instance, 
rendered inevitable by high wages, do not compel citizens 
to go witkout houses, but to live in houses less pleasant 
than they desire or have been accustomed to inhabit. 
They put up with fewer or smaller rooms, less ventilation, 
and more noise. We do not say that is entirely an 
injurious process. Much of it may be remedied by barder 
work on the part of those who distribute instead of 
receiving wages ; much more by greater simplicity of life, 
and some by what we may call better management, which 
means avoidance of waste. Moreover, if the wage- 
earning class really benefit by the change, that of 
itself is great compensation, for any true benefit 
to them makes civilisation and good order more 
secure. But still, the burden increases perceptibly, aud 
rather rapidly, everything, except bread, growing dearer ; 
and what we want is that this should be seen and recog- 
nised fully by those who argue. At present their disposi- 
tion is to believe that all increases of wages come out of 
the pockets of employers, and are a deduction from their 
overgrown fortunes. They are not. The capitalist will 
not work without his return any more than the shop- 
keeper will sell, and he has, if the return becomes too 
small, only two alternatives to choose between. Either he 
retires from the trade, as has happened to the ship- 
building trade of London, or he secures, by increasing 
price or lowering quality, a better profit on his goods. 
The latter is his general course; and it is, therefore, 
out of the pockets of the community that rises of wages 
come. So be it if that is to the general advantage, and up 
to the point at which trade is crippled by the cost of 
material we do not deny that it may be, but let us at 
least see it, and not throw up cur caps inignorance. We 
have no objection to hurrah for Lord Rosebery, who 
managed a difficult work very ably, and quite deserves 
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the reward Sir John Tenniel has given him in this week’s 
Punch, but what he has Cone is to settle a dangerous 
internal quarrel at the cost of a 10 per cent. tax, taken 
roughly, on the consumers of coal. There was no other 
way out of the dilemma that we know of, if both 
vnasters and men told the truth, but still-— 





THE CHANGE IN PARLIAMENT. 


HE great change which has come over Parliamentary 
T parties and Parliamentary procedure can hardly be 
better considered than in the week in which the Session 
has passed the point at which even the very longest of 
all previous Sessions had terminated, and that, too, with 
probably, at the least, a full month of further debate 
before us. Even if there is no further adjournment to 
January, there will still have been an excess of a 
month over the very longest of all previous Sessions, 
without any apparent reason to assign for the long 
labour and the protracted strain. The longest of all 
previous Sessions was one in which the United Kingdom 
was in @ condition of all but revolution, and when, under 
the popular demand for Reform, there was the best 
reason for the unexampled effort and delay. Now no 
one can pretend that Parliament has undergone the least 
anxiety justifying the long strain to which a statesman, 
himself of unexampled age, has deliberately prompted it. 
It is not as if the great coal strike had caused the mighty 
exertion. Till a day or two before Mr. Gladstone an- 
nounced the intention of the Government to intervene 
between the coal-owners and the miners, the Government 
had not only held quite aloof from the subject, but the 
Prime Minister had publicly announced that he saw no 
sufficient ground to justify intervention. Indeed, Parlia- 
ment had shown itself almost as little concerned in the 
coal struggle as it had been in the affairs of China or Peru. 
The chief enterprise of the Session had been a portentous, 
but ineffectual, Irish Bill, which everybody knew would be 
carried by a very narrow majority in the Commons,—which 
everybody also knew that the House of Lords would reject, 
and which the House of Lords did reject, without eliciting 
the smallest sign of popular emotion either in Ireland or 
anywhere else. The English measures, moreover, which 
cause the great prolongation of the Session, are measures 
concerning which no trace of popular excitement has been 
shown. For anything we see, the Employers’ Liability Bill 
and the Parish Councils Bill might have waited till either 
the next Session or the next Parliament without causing the 
summons of a single indignation meeting, or the assembly 
of a single mob, all over the land. Outside the House, the 
people of the United Kingdom were quite unconscious of 
any crisis. In the House, there was frequently a difficulty 
in preventing a count-out; and the reports of the debates 
have been as short and uneventful as they have been 
supremely dull. As for critical divisions, no one has 
even pretended to snatch at the newspaper with any 
eagerness to see the fate of the Ministry. A great popular 
leader like Mr. Chamberlain has, indeed, absented himself 
till the opening of the present week, and no one has even so 
much as suggested that his absence was of the smallest im- 
portance to the people or the State. These protracted 
Parliamentary discussions have been as profoundly unin- 
teresting as if they had been the discussions of a Vestry 
about a new drainage-rate, or the quarrels of a School 
Board over a disputed class-book. 

What, then, has been the reason of all this almost 
intolerable labour and strain? Simply this, that the 
majority,—the narrow majority,—of the representatives 
of the people are conscious that if they do not pass within 
the next year three or four measures which the local 
leaders of the Gladstonian Party can hold up to the con- 
stituencies as redemptions of the pledges given two or 
three years ago at Newcastle, the next General Election is 
sure to go against them; while even if they do pass three or 
four such measures, it is very likely to go against them all 
the same. Parties are very evenly divided, and on almost 
all questions they are very evenly divided without the 
mass of the people caring two straws which of the parties 
may happen to win. Even in Ireland, it is the Irish re- 
presentatives only who appear to care, and they care ten 
times as much as the people they represent, who make no 
sign either when a Home-rule Bill just scrapes through 
the Commons, or when it is rejected by an overwhelming 
majority of the Lords. These gigantic efforts of our 





representatives are watched languidly in the United 
Kingdom without any evidence of public interest. If it 
were a question which of the two great parties would 
first produce a champion able to achieve a walk of a 
thousand miles in a thousand hours, it would excite 
almost ten times the interest which is taken in any 
aspect of either the Employers’ Liability Bill or the 
Parish Councils Bill. It is the necessity of achieving 
something that the local leaders can flaunt before their 
followers’ eyes as a popular victory for the party before 
the General Election, which leads to all this cruel over- 
work, and these endless discussions in Committee. There 
must be something to show as the achievement of the 
majority before the ballot-boxes are set to work again. 
Otherwise the almost inevitable recoil of the pendulum 
would come, and the narrow majority would vanish 
altogether, without any popular outbreak of either joy 
or grief. 

And yet the change which has taken place in Par- 
liamentary procedure and tactics is of far greater 
importance than any one appears to see. One great 
change for the worse is that the House of Commons 
is making itself uninteresting and insignificant to the 
people at large. They see the disputes about nothing 
which are always going on, and they see that the greater 
the labour expended, the less is the national result. The 
differences between the two parties were never smaller, 
and never of less interest. The largest changes made, 
appear to be made almost by accident, as a consequence of 
the consent of the leaders on both sides without any sub- 
stantial discussion at all. For instance, only this week 
the Liberals have caught at the willingness of the Con- 
servatives to invest married women with a vote on all 
local government questions, and have engrafted it on a Bill 
introduced without any such intention at all, though the 
change, if it be made, will be about ten times as socially 
important as any other provision of the Bill. Yet this, 
just because the leaders on both sides happen to agree 
concerning it, is carried by a side-wind without any 
of those endless bickerings which make up the main 
subject of Parliamentary debate. We have the mint and 
anise and cumin of politics discussed at inordinate length, 
and the weightier matters of the law determined by a mere 
accident,—an apparently unimportant division showing an 
unexpected under-current of common feeling, and therefore 
followed by a sudden tack of the Government to catch-a 
puff of air on which they had not counted. This is not a 
condition of things to improve the prestige of Parliament. 
When the people see enormous labour and squabbling 
without end expended on matters which they hardly 
understand, and then a great and far-reaching change 
adopted almost without debate, Parliament does not 
gain but lose in the esteem of the nation. People see 
that there is not only much cry and little wool, but some- 
times a great haul of wool without any cry at all. That 
looks like a Parliament that has lost its sense of the pro- 
portions of things, and debates a great many petty points 
for the sake of debating them, while it does not see the 
far-reaching consequences of very important points. We 
are not quarrelling with the decision in the present case. 
Our own belief is that, in questions of local governmeat,— 
very often semi-domestic questions,—married women are 
not less, but better, qualified to vote than single women. 
But we do say that it is not creditable to Parliament ‘to 
carry by a side-wind a change of far greater social conse- 
quence than the minute questions they have been squabbling 
about with interminable and intolerable reiteration. 

Moreover, Parliament does not seem to see that the more 
it overworks itself, the less effective is its work, and the less 
effective it is likely to be. With over-fatigue, the habit of 
pettiness grows. There is less of freshness, less of masculine 
sagacity in the House of Commons now than there ever was, 
though there is more of cleverness and educated capacity. 
These long squabbles about nothing deteriorate the judg- 
ment of both sides of the House, and certainly diminish 
the respect of the outside public for the decisions of the 
Commons. Fatigue enfeebles the brain, and renders Par- 
liament more and more disposed to hair-splitting, and to 
lay emphasis on insignificant matters. We have no doubt 
that another Session like the one now drawing (we hope) 
towards a close, would reduce the present Parliament to a 
sort of imbecility. Overworked men seem to be unable to 
arrive at any decision, especially when they are overwork- 
ing not from any real enthusiasm for the work they are 
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doing, but in order to whitewash themselves with their 
constituents for having spent so much more time than 
they ought to have spent in proposing an ineffectual and 
most dangerous revolution in which their constituents 
are not really in the least interested. After flogging a 
dead horse for seven months, they have certainly quite 
unfitted themselves for driving a horse that is not dead at 
a reasonable pace and for a reasonable purpose. 


THE INCOHERENCE OF THE NEW RADICALISM: 


HE Government frequently congratulate themselves, 
T and not without reason, on the practical solidity of 
their majority when they see how invariably the agri- 
cultural labourers’ and the miners’ representatives, and 
the levellers of justice, and the teetotallers, and the Scotch 
and Welsh Home-rulers, and the Disestablishers, and 
even the Collectivists, flock after them into the lobby to 
prevent the great calamity of a victory for the Unionists. 
This is perfectly true, and not, indeed, at all surprising, for 
they all alike know that if Mr. Gladstcne’s Government 
fell it would be replaced by one much more hostile to every 
one of their special notions—except, indeed, the politically 
indeterminate and problematic fad of female suffrage,— 
than Mr. Gladstone’s, which necessarily invites aid from 
all the various candidates for political change. We do 
not wonder that all the Radicals think any Government 
more hopeful than the Government of Conservatives 
steadied by Liberal Unionist disinterestedness and 
sagacity; but we do wonder that there is no attempt 
made to organise and digest the new Radicalism into 
something a little more like a homogeneous creed; 
that no leader arises with the capacity to give a little 
more coherence to the perfectly inconsistent destructive- 
ness of the motley crew who all unite to keep a cautious 
but steady policy of gradual reform out of power. 
The most incoherent of innovators will unite when it is 
a question between getting a comparatively unsqueez- 
able Government,—we say comparatively unsqueezable, 
because all Democratic governments are more or less 
squeezable, but some of them, fortunately, rather less 
than more,—and keeping a highly squeezable one; and 
that is the real question whenever there is any substantial 
chance of defeating the present Government. Still, it 
is remarkable that amongst the many clever men, and 
probably enough the still more numerous ambitious men, 
now in the Gladstonian ranks, there should he no rising 
man to consolidate a Radical creed which would create 
something like a disciplined body out of these tatter- 
demalion scraps ard fragments of political discontent. 
But there is no such attempt as yet, unless it may be 
considered that Mr. Alpheus Cleophas Morton was 
attempting something tentative in this line when he 
marshalled such a motley demonstration into the House 
of Lords, to overawe, if he might, the prudence and 
common-sense of the Lord Chancellor. Perhaps it 
may really be said that irritation against any steady 
and calm conception of justice is the nearest thing 
to a common tie amongst the new Radicals. Not, 
of course, that any of them would so put it, even to 
himself. But almost every section of Radical opinion, 
from the Home-rulers to the Collectivists, does feel 
some sort of grudge against English lawyers for en- 
forcing so steadily, and on the whole so fairly, the law 
of the land against every kind of aggressive action. 
The Home-rulers all want to have Judges who would 
relax the law in favour of some Nationalist plot like 
the Irish “ Plan of Campaign.” The agricultural labourers 
want some relaxation of it against poachers, not to men- 
tion farmers who will not pay them ‘a fair wage.” The 
miners are indignant against the coal-owners who ask 
to have the police supported by soldiers when they attack 
the plant of the coal-pits and coal-yards. The teetotallers 
rage against those who think that even licensed victuallers 
should not be plundered. The Disestablishers cannot 
contain themselves when attacks on private Church pro- 
perty are called confiseations. And the Collectivists are 
devoted to disseminating altogether novel ideas of meum 
and twum. So perhaps Mr. Alpheus Morton was right 
when it occurred to him that a larger number of Radicals 
could be united for a demonstration against the county 
magistrates than for anyother common purpose. It was not, 
of course, necessary to remember at so rudimentary a stage 
of the attack on justice, that a really incompetent and 





disorganised administration of justice would spread more 
dismay in England, from the poorest villager to the rich. 
est millionaire, than any conceivable change in the struc- 
ture of English politics. Indeed, Mr. Morton was advo- 
cating, in form at least, a more superficially impartial 
administration of justice, though his colleagues’ idea that 
all the recommendations of county Members should be 
passively accepted by the Lord Chancellor, would have 
seated a considerable number of incompetent, and, indeed, 
some very shady Justices on the County Bench. 

But to organise a temporary combination of Radicals, 
and to find them anything like a common creed, is a ve 
different matter. The old idea of Radicalism used to be 
distrust of Government, and not only of Government, but 
of all principalities and powers, and that is the abstract 
notion of Radicalism which still possesses Mr. Labouchere, 
—if, indeed, any serious political creed can be said to 
possess him. He hates the House of Lords more even 
than he hates the War Office and the Colonial Office, 
and he hates the War Office and the Colonial Office more 
than he hates the Church. And he hates the Church more 
than he hates the Exchequer and its taxes; but all these 
institutions are his aversion, and Radicalism, if it followed 
his type, would begin by pulling down the House of 
Lords, then attack and disintegrate the Colonial Empire, 
reduce vastly the Army and Navy, disestablish the Church, 
dissect the United Kingdom, and effectually bring the 
Government into contempt. That is an intelligible type 
of Radicalism, for no doubt there are many mistakes and 
many injustices committed even by the least erring and 
least unfair of all Governments; and the mission of that 
type of Radicalism is to find out these mistakes and mis- 
carriages of justice, and use them to attenuate the respect 
for all Governments. But then that type of Radicalism 
does not suit an age in which the hope of the Democracy 
is that, by possessing itself of the machinery of Govern- 
ment, it may make a great step towards establishing a 
greater equality between different classes, making the 
rich poor and the poor rich, and introducing something 
like a Socialistic paradise. Mr. Morton is no follower 
of Mr. Labouchere’s, and Mr. Keir-Hardie is no 
follower of Mr. Labouchere’s, and Mr. Burns is no 
follower of Mr. Labouchere’s. All these gentlemen, 
though they may be quite willing to pull down the House 
of Lords, and even, so far as they have turned their 
minds to so uninteresting a subject, to disintegrate the 
Empire, have views on Government which are perfectly 
inconsistent with Mr. Labouchere’s radical distrust of all 
Governments. They may distrust utterly the late 
Government, and depreciate confidentially the present 
Government, but they have far too many sanguine hopes 
of what a Government might effect for the labouring 
class to be at all willing to acquiesce in the old 
Radical notion that it is the chief duty of a Reformer 
to reduce Government to impotence. They are very 
willing to inveigh against even the present Government 
when it shoots rioters, and to illustrate its iniquities by 
its supposed massacres of African savages; but when it 
comes to a question of magnifying the individual and 
paralysing the State, they bethink themselves that indi- 
vidual agricultural labourers and individual miners, and 
even individual artisans, would have nothing like the 
chance of bettering their condition which they would 
have if they could pull the strings of the Government, 
and set in motion all the machinery of the State. 

It is, we take it, mainly this prospect of a Government 
of which the labourers shall pull the strings, that 
prevents Mr. Labouchere from gaining way with the new 
Radicals. Such speeches as he delivered at the Eleusis 
Club on Wednesday only alienate the Radical voters from 
him; and, so far as we can see, the only man of any 
considerable capacity who is in sympathy with the newer 
school of Socialistic Radicals is Sir Charles Dilke, who is, 
for other reasons, not very likely to gain much popularity 
as a Parliamentary leader. Indeed, we have enough con- 
fidence in the fundamental good sense even of the labour- 
ing classes, to hope that, after a little experience of the 
very dangerous results of speculative interference with the 
relations between capital and labour, they will subside 
into convictions as prudent and moderate as those of Mr. 
Burt, and abandon all attempts to organise a great Utopia 
of labour on a large scale. At all events, there is as yet 
no sign of a leader whom they will trust to lead them in 
any attempt to experiment on a great scale in the interest 
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of their crude collective aspirations, and we sincerely hope 
that politicians as moderate as Mr. Burt will, before long, 
hold the balance when government has passed into the 
hands of the working class. As yet there is no omen that 
looks like the sudden rise of a rustic Rienzi. 





THE NEWS FROM MONTREAL. 


HE latest incident reported from Montreal is a 
lamentable symptom of an evil which seems to be 
increasing throughout the world. The local police have 
arrested three young officers of the local Militia, one 
of whom is a son of M. Mercier, late Premier of Quebec, 
and charged them with a design of blowing up the Nelson 
Monument, which stands in Jacques Cartier Square, Mon- 
treal, with dynamite. As they had been seen working 
under the monument, and as one of them had a dynamite 
cartridge in his pocket, sufficient, it is said, to have de- 
stroyed the monument, and part at least of the sur- 
rounding square, there is little doubt of their guilt; and 
indeed it is hardly denied, except in a formal way. The 
French Canadians consider the accused quite innocent and 
self-sacrificing people. The French papers, it appears, have 
been denouncing the monument as an insult to Frenchmen, 
and as the Municipality would not remove “ the adulterous 
Admiral,” are pleased that any of their compatriots should 
be courageous enough to take the duty upon themselves. 
The only motive assigned for the act is national spite,—a 
spite the more remarkable because the French Canadians 
hardly assert that they have a grievance, and have not the 
smallest hope of rejoining their ancient nationality. They 
must from force of circumstances either remain British 
subjects, or become members of a Canadian Republic, or be 
absorbed in the United States, whose citizens would make 
short work of their language, their aristocratic tenure of 
land, and the privileges of their Church. They cannot 
bear the idea of this fate, they entirely acknowledge that 
they must remain British, and yet they cultivate among 
themselves a spitefulness of race which constantly ham- 
pers them in politics, and converts them from trusted 
friends of the Empire, which they certainly were once, 
into political enemies whom it is necessary to watch. 
What is the real origin of this kind of spite which 
seems to increase pari passu with the progress of 
the world, with the new facilities: for intercommuni- 
cation, and with the increasing lenity of all Govern- 
ments towards all expressions of separatist tendency ? The 
Irish certainly hate us much more than they did when we 
oppressed them, when it was a serious voyage to Ireland, 
and when both they and we were far less educated than at 
present. The Czechs of Bohemia enjoy all the privileges 
of the Austrian Empire, have regained the use of their 
own language, and are much more instructed than they 
were, yet they hate the Austrian Empire, their German 
fellow-subjects, and even, it is said, the House of Haps- 
burg, which is in Bohemia the legitimate House, with a 
quite new vivacity. The French dislike for Germans, 
so far from dying away, has risen to fever-heat, 
and is at this moment a danger to Europe only less 
than the hatred mutually entertained between Slav and 
German. The Italians of Trieste, who have absolutely 
no chance of escape—Trieste, as Prince Bismarck pointed 
out, being the German outpost to the South—loathe their 
Austrian rulers, and can barely keep themselves from 
rebelling while their kinsfolk and the Austrians are 
making friends. The old dislike of the Sicilians for 
the Italians. lends, it is reported, extra venom to the 
Socialist movement in the island, which is said to 
be absorbing both the autonomists and the party 
which desired, on very good grounds, a fundamental 
change in tenure. The seventy-five years of peace 
between England and France has ended in a spite- 
ful dislike on the part of Frenchmen towards English- 
men, which, if it were reciprocated here, would lead to a 
great maritime war, and which embarrasses the diplomacy 
of both countries throughout the world. The Norwegians, 
after seventy-five years of amity with the Swedes, who 
spring from the same stock as themselves, are ready to 
spoil their future by breaking the last tie—the unity of 
foreign policy—which connects the two nations; and we 
are not quite sure that even a more serious outbreak of 
national dislike is not possible in Germany. The 
Bavarians accepted the Empire readily enough, but it is 
said that the recent ultra-Liberal movement in the King- 





dom is fostered mainly by a recrudescence of dislike for 
the Prussians, their ways, and especially their dynasty. 
Now, what can be the cause in so many places at once of 
that sudden accentuation of hatreds, which are without 
exception less reasonable than they were, and which we 
were assured a few years since on every side were gradually 
dying away ? 

The new power of expression, of course, accounts for 
something. It has become safe to say anything anywhere, 
and of course ill-feeling, which has always existed, is ex- 
pressed as well as amity, and finds much more general 
attention. Nothing is more tiresome than the amity 
of two peoples, and nothing more interesting than 
their quarrels. The things said when they hate each 
other are so much more piquant and _ instructive. 
Lovers talk nonsense, but enemies generally talk sense, 
though of a very pungent kind. If you want to 
know what a Swede is like, listen to a Norwegian’s 
account of him; or if you would fully understand the 
other side of the German as a governing man, encourage 
a Czech to open his soul upon that subject. Collision, 
too, interests mankind much more than smooth sailing; 
and if war can arise from spitefulness, it excites an 
anxious attention and report which amiability never does. 
As we have repeatedly had the courage to say, moreover, 
the incessant newspaper statement that intereommunica- 
tion increases friendship between nationalities, is abso- 
lutely without foundation. The Irishmen do not hate us 
as they hate the Ulstermen, nor were the Czechs half so 
bitter against Germans before they became inextricabl 
interlaced. The French would love us if we were as far 0 
and as little seen as the Brazilians ; and if the sea rolled 
between Norwegian and Swede, they might be as friendly 
to each other as both are to the Danes. We should hate 
the Chinese pretty hard if we had a million of them here, 
and it is the settlement of Jews in East London which is 
reviving, not soothing away, the ancient prejudice of the 
London populace against that people. Still, neither the 
extension of the Press nor the development of railway and 
steam communication will quite account for the pheno- 
menon, which is not only a perplexing one, but one of 
great political importance. Why on earth should a French 
colonist, whose fathers accepted British rule forty years 
before Trafalgar, want to blow up a statue of Nelson, be- 
cause, eighty-eight years ago, he, an Englishman, defeated 
Frenchmen on the sea? The attack on Nelson’s morals is, 
as an explanation, mere nonsense. Nelson was not a mora 
man; but suppose the statue had been one of Louis XV. 
or of Napoleon! We believe the true explanation is an 
increase of consciousness, now marked in every nation- 
ality, and accompanied almost of course by a perception 
of differences, and especially of differences of ideal, which 
each nationality resents. This man instinctively wants 
that man to be exactly like himself. The French Cana- 
dians, in their greater freedom of intercourse, understand 
more and more that the English and Scotch Canadians are 
different—different in powers, different in objects, dif- 
ferent in ways—and dislike them acutely for the differences. 
That is a constant resu't of association even among brothers, 
and there is no reason why it should not be a result of 
association among nations. The Swede is an aristoerat, 
the Norwegian is a democrat, and the Norwegian damns 
the Swede; the Englishman is self-contained, ungenial, 
and at heart very proud, the French Canadian is an 
effusive Southerner, the best of acquaintances, and at 
heart sensitive as to his position, and he curses his big 
rival. Nelson’s statue is, of course, to him a mere 
symbol. As a matter of fact, Nelson was a highly 
strung, very sensitive, and rather vainglorious man, more 
like a well-trained Frenchman than an Englishman; but 
he won victories for England, and so the Montreal young 
man wants to put dynamite beneath his column. The inci- 
dent does not matter much in itself, for if France could 
recover French Canada to-morrow, it would ruin her to 
take it in the teeth of the hostility of Washington; but it 
is not a pleasant omen for the future of the world. Inter- 
communication, we may be sure, will increase, the nations 
will understand their differences from each other more 
perfectly, and if in consequence they are to become“more 
spiteful to each other, the world will have some serious 
checks on its march to the millennium. Suppose a French- 
man blows up Waterloo Bridge as an insolent monument 
of a day that was honourable for England and un- 
fortunate for France, how Londoners during the following 
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week would love the great French people! That is un- 
likely ; but what is possible is that all the nations may 
get into the relation to each other of France and Italy, 
which is on the French side nearly a perfect illustration of 
spite, French workmen killing the Italians whom they 
cannot do without, and French capitalists selling Italian 
Rentes at a loss, in order that Italy may find it difficult to 


raise a loan. We are bound to believe, we suppose, in. 


the steady advance of mankind towards universal frater- 
nity, but it is odd to notice how increasingly, as he advances, 
man is inclined to give his brother painful little nips. 





THE FRENCH PREMIER’S PROGRAMME. 

DUPUY and his colleagues evidently believe that 
M « France has sent them up a very Moderate 
Chamber, and they have put forward a programme to 
which even the thirty-three Deputies who still represent the 
Monarchical idea in France are inclined to adhere. In his 
opening speech, indeed, M. Dupuy spoke rather like an 
English Whig than a modern French politician. His 
Government, he said, would confine itself to the practical, 
and would, therefore, reject the idea of the separation of 
Church and State, of revising the Constitution, of intro- 
ducing scrutin de liste, or of establishing, under any 
name whatever, an inquisitorial income-tax. They would 
not, moreover, ally themselves with any party which 
did not respect private property or individual liberty, 
or its corollary, freedom of labour. They repudiate 
utterly Collectivism and all other schemes which, under 
different names, “substitute for individual initiative 
the impersonal tyranny of the State,” and they will 
resolutely repress disbrder, be the leaders or agitators 
provoking it who they may. Indeed, they intend 
to introduce “an organic measure with respect to 
the police,” destined “to ensure society against that party 
[the Anarchists] of which the country is tired,” and a 
Bill on the fabrication, sale, and exportation of explosives. 
Lastly, after settling the Budget, apparently by a reform of 
the house-tax and the spirit-duties, they will carry out the 
conversion of the Four-and-a-Half Per Cents., and apply 
the great savings they expect to make by that operation, 
not to any schemes either for annuities for the aged or other 
works of philanthropy, but to “ reopen the too long closed 
chapter of debt redemption,”—the payment of debt being, 
says M. Dupuy, clearly the true way to reduce taxation, 
a remark which might have been taken from Mr. Goschen. 
A more Conservative speech could hardly have been 
uttered by an English Minister; and, indeed, it is far more 
Conservative, especially as to taxation, than the present 
Ministry in this country would be willing to utter. If M. 
Dupuy can only form and keep a majority in favour of 
these ideas, France may enter on a period of steady 
progress, during which the parties will grow softer, and 
she may even draw back from that path of financial 
extravagance which so many Governments have tried to 
avoid in vain. But, then, can he? 

M. Dupuy’s majority, which looks so strong, is not 
really coherent. It is, for example, split upon clerical 
matters into fractions which are even minute, and 
though it may avoid the question of Disestablishment, 
which interests doctrinaire Radicals much more than the 
peasantry, it will fly to pieces the moment clerical 
questions of the second order come seriously before 
it. The Moderate Left, besides being Voltairian, as 
are many even of the Monarchists, dislikes the 
Church, and if the Ministry protects freedom of edu- 
cation, will not be able to keep its dislike down, in 
which case the thirty Monarchists, counting sixty on a 
division, will at once secede. There are, moreover, 
violent differences of opinion even in the Cabinet, and a 
fortiori, in the conglomerate Party of Moderation, as to 
the way to set the Budget straight, immense interests 
being affected in France by all proposals for the taxation 
of alcohol. It is true that a large majority of the 
Deputies dislike the idea of an income-tax which they 
think inquisitorial, and which in France, it is said, 
would render necessary the publication of incomes; 
but there are plenty of other fiuancial subjects over 
which to quarrel, the very first being the appropriation 
of the gains resulting from conversion. The Moderate 


Left will want the whole of that money for philan- 
thropic experiment and conciliatory expenditure in the 
electoral districts, and will argue, we may be sure 





somewhat savagely, that the reduction of interest which 
will not stop in peace-time is already relieving France 
of the pressure of her debt. Even as to the sup- 
pression of anarchy, there is no real unanimity. The 
police want, and the Government will probably con- 
cede, “anticipatory powers,’—that is, a right of arrest- 
ing Anarchists before anything has occurred; and the 
Moderate Left, represented by M. Peytral in the 
Cabinet, is uot unreasonably afraid of a precedent 
which a Minister like M. Constans might one day 
stretch very far. The Socialists, of course, go much 
further in their resistance, objecting even to the use 
of the public force to put down industrial riots; and 
the Socialists are growing strong. They have seated 
a peculiarly objectionable representative, M. Calvinhac, 
Mayor of Carmaux, as one of the Secretaries of the 
Chamber, and have found a leader, M. Guesde, said to 
be a man of ability, who avows that he disapproves of 
force for the propagation of his doctrines, not because it 
is immoral, but because it is inexpedient. There are 
many among the Moderate Left who agree with the 
Socialists on points, though not on their whole body of 
doctrine ; and when these points come up, as they must, 
both in the budgetary and the philanthropic discussions, 
M. Dupuy’s majority will be very small. He has little 
personal hold upon the country, though in the judgment 
of M. Carnot he has succeeded beyond expectation, and 
it remains to be seen whether he can acquire a personal 
following within the Chamber itself. This has not been 
accomplished of late years by any politician, France pre- 
senting in this respect a curious likeness to America, 
The people will attend to the President, and the groups 
inside the House listen to the voice of the group-leaders ; 
but of a man strong enough or popular enough to give 
his name to a governing party there has not been a trace. 
General Boulanger might have done it; but he and his 
party missed their spring. The loss of this personal ad- 
hesion is, to a party leader, a very great one, first, because 
it emboldens all his enemies in the Chamber, and secondly, 
because it so greatly diminishes loyalty in voting. The 
party is never afraid of a split, and each Deputy feels, as 
he deserts M. Dupuy, that M. Dupuy is deserted, and not 
the Whig cause. 

The worst feature, however, in the French situation, as 
regards internal politics, is the newness of the Chamber. 
Every Deputy feels that he can do as he likes, certain 
that, before the four years’ term has expired, his eonstitu- 
ents will have forgotten most of his proceedings. The 
absence of the power of dissolution has the effect of 
greatly weakening the hold of the Administration on the 
Chamber. The Premier has practically nothing to 
threaten a recalcitrant group with, and is obliged either 
to bribe it by concessions, or to let it go its own way, which 
is as often as not to combine with opponents in order “ to 
read the Ministry a lesson.” Such independence would be 
dangerous to party government. even in England, but in 
France it is doubly dangerous, because the Deputies are, 
as a rule, a little in advance of their constituencies. We 
suppose the reason of this is that, belonging as most of 
them do to a disappointed class—the successful having 
little leisure for Parliament—tbey push abstract ideas 
much further than the peasants or citizens will; but of 
the fact there can be no doubt. The Chamber, for 
example, is always more anti-religious than the body of 
the people are. The French Whig often talks like a Tory 
Reactionary, while the French Radical, sitting perhaps 
for a constituency in which 90 per cent. of the electors 
own property, coquets with Collectivism as if his mandate 
were to give it a fair chance. A body of men thus excit- 
able, thus split into groups, and thus emancipated from all 
fear of losing their seats, requires a man of genius to control 
it, and whatever France may be producing, it is not just 
now men of genius. She is governed, like America, by 
mediocrities who excite no envy, and do not strike the mass 
of the electors as men difficult to understand. A genius 
has often ruled France, but, with the single exception 
of Mirabeau, he has usually owed his ascendency, like 
Richelieu, either to superiors, or like Napoleon, to unmis- 
takable proofs of ability in what he has already done. 
No man since 1848 has ascended to the top of France by 
the Parliamentary ladder. That is no discredit to France, 
if she prefers other methods of choosing men; but it 
makes Parliamentary Government very difficult to work, 
and Parliamentary Ministers very insecure in their foot- 
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hold. We shall rejoice if M. Dupuy can hold his own, 
for his programme is at once sensible and practicable ; but 
we have seen too many figures pass across the French 
camera to feel assured that, because he has just now a 
large majority, he will therefore retain power. 





MR. LECKY ON ENGLISH IMPERIALISM. 
R. LECKY’S address at the Imperial Institute 
dealt with a large range of topics, and contained 
many points of interest ; but perhaps his most pregnant 
and suggestive reflections were those in which he attempted 
to trace the growth of our vast and intricate Empire to 
certain elements in the national character and certain 
features of the national policy, as originating causes. We 
owe much to our insular position, and to the command of 
the sea which it has helped us to assume; and we owe 
something also to the chapter of accidents ‘which has 
played a larger part in most human affairs than many 
very philosophical inquirers are inclined to admit.” “ But 
‘n addition’ to these things, there are certain general 
characteristics of English policy which have contributed 
very largely to the success of the Empire. It has been 
she habit of most nations to regulate governments in all 
their details according to the best metropolitan ideas, 
and to surround them with a network of restrictions. 
England has, in general, pursued a different course. 
Partly on system, but partly also, I think, from neg- 
lect, she has always allowed an unusual latitude to 
local knowledge and to local wishes. She has en- 
deavoured to secure, wherever her power extends, life 
and property, and contract and personal freedom, and, in 
these latter days, religious liberty; but for the rest, she 
has meddled very little.” In these sentences you have the 
most prominent feature of English Colonial policy faith- 
fully described, and the feature also to which that policy 
has owed most of its success. Tolerant—nay, negligent 
—by disposition, we have never attempted to fit our 
varied possessions into a coherent and systematic scheme, 
to govern them according to one pattern, or mould them 
into one shape. We have made the fullest allowance for 
local circumstances, and given the widest latitude to local 
knowledge or prejudice or desire. We have never striven 
to govern on a single uniform plan, or been dismayed by 
anomalies and inconsistencies. We are illogical and 
unsystematic, our enemies say, and that, in a sense, is 
true. But, in disregarding the little logic of narrow 
human minds, we have been the more faitbful to the 
higher logic of fact. We have worked in the spirit of 
nature herself, trusting not to the arts of the horti- 
culturist, but to the spontaneous energy which throws 
up on every foot of ground the plant most suited 
in kind and bulk and shape to the soil and situa- 
tion. And the result has been that our Empire has 
grown up like a tangled primeval forest, without order 
or system or plan, but with all the strength and vigour 
of natural life. The world has never before seen so 
many various and inconsistent forms of polity combined 
in one political organism as the British Empire can show. 
If a constitution-maker were asked to devise a system 
which should unite a government of pure democracy and 
a government of pure despotism in a state of inter-depen- 
dence, he would pronounce the problem insoluble. And 
yet that is what we have arrived at, step by step, by 
simply dealing in a practical spirit with difficulties as 
they arose, and making provision for the needs of the 

moment without any thought of theoretical symmetry. 
And if you look at the great English statesmen, this 
is the spirit that is manifested in their character and 
work. With the exception of Burke, who was an Irish- 
man, and whose fame rests rather on his contributions 
t0 political literature than on his direct political achieve- 
ments, there is not one of them who strikes us first of 
all by his breadth of vision or power of imagination 
or comprehensiveness of design. The typical English 
statesman is the man like Cromwell or Walpole, who 
can live contentedly the life of the ordinary country 
gentleman, devoting all his powers to the management of 
his estate, till cccasion calls him to a higher sphere; and 
then, without detriment to his native common-sense and 
solidity and perseverance, the very necessities of his new 
position seem to extend his mind to the required capacity. 
There is probably none of our Anglo-Indian rulers and 


conquerors who surpassed Dupleix in largeness of vision ! 





and imagination. With the exception of Wellesley and 
Dalhousie, the one an Irishman, and the other a Scotch- 
man, they seem to have rather fought against the destiny 
which made for the extension of our dominion, and to 
have thought only of securing what we already possessed ; 
and yet they, in their slow and hesitating way, and by 
dint of piecing and patchwork, acquired a great Indian 
Empire for us, while the French, with their larger aims and 
more systematic methods, have none. What is true of 
our individual statesmen is true of the nation as a whole. 
Our Empire has grown up with little trace of deliberate 
purpose or far-sighted design. We have brought to the 
building of it those practical instincts which are ever 
impelling us to lose ourselves in detail, and to make 
immediate and tangible advantage the measure of ex- 
pediency; and that parochial and insular spirit which 
so often gives a sordid and narrow complexion to 
our politics. But the Empire once in existence has 
redeemed us from parochialism and insularity, and made 
us the most cosmopolitan people on earth. Mr. Lecky 
alluded to the habit our Continental neighbours have of 
bestowing “much scornful remark on the egotism of 
English policy which attends mainly to the interests 
of the British Empire, and is not ready to make 
war for an idea and in support of the interests of 
others.” And he well retorted that an egotism which 
is occupied with the welfare of one-fifth part of 
the globe can hardly be described as narrow. The 
truth is, that in the olden days, when we had a hand 
in every quarrel, so far from being credited with making 
war for an idea or in support of the interests of others, 
we were as well abused as now, and probably with much 
more reason, for our selfish and insular behaviour. In 
lifting us out of the mire of European complications, and 
depriving us of all motive for insular aggression, the 
Empire, instead of lowering, has given breadth and eleva- 
tion to our policy. 

It has been this readiness to make war for ideas, to 
apply them with rigid logic to dependencies, and, in 
general, to take them far more seriously than we are in 
the habit of doing, that has been the chief cause of the 
comparative failure of the French to found a Colonial 
Empire. At the beginning of his lecture, Mr. Lecky 
spoke of the time within his own memory when the lead- 
ing minds of England were convinced that the Colonies 
were a burden and a loss. If France had possessed an 
Empire, and her leading politicians had adopted the tenets 
of the Manchester school, that Empire would infallibly 
have been sacrificed to the requirements of reasen 
and logic. With our people it was different. They 
allowed the doctrinaires to prove to their own com- 
plete satisfaction that India and the Colonies were costly 
and useless encumbrances ; but without troubling them- 
selves seriously about the logic of such speculations, they 
clung tc their possessions witb that blind and tenacious 
instinct which in politics is so much more precious than 
mere nimbleness of reason. On the other hand, their 
thorough and logical methods of government have saved 
the French from any such failure in internal politics as we 
have to record in the case of Ireland. It is just to that 
habit of nonchalant tolerance, and to those careless, unsys- 
tematic ways, which have so often saved us from meddlesome 
interference elsewhere, that the failure in Ireland is chiefly 
due. England, indeed, especially in the last century, was 
guilty of more than one act of wrongful interference 
in Irish affairs; but on the whole her error or misfor- 
fortune in relation to Ireland was that she did not 
interfere with sufficient effect in the government cf 
the country. She allowed an incompetent and tyran- 
nical faction to shelter itself under her influence, and 
misgovern in her name; and to that, rather than to any 
positive misdeeds, the present schism in the Empire is 
to be ascribed. Let us hope, however, that there is 
enough of the old doggedness in the English character to 
overcome it—enough of the instinct of self-preservation 
to refuse to give it acknowledgment and permanence. 
Mr. Lecky thinks, not without reason, that the signs of 
the times are ominous. ‘“ Maxims and influences very 
different from those which made England what she is are in 
the ascendant, and the clouds upon the horizon are neither 
few nor slight.” We see, indeed, instead of the sound com- 
mon-sense and practical instincts that were once so strong, 
a growing disposition to listen to viewy and speculative 
suggestions, whether they be from those who would fede- 
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ralise the Constitution for the sake of symmetry, or from 
those who would revolutionise our social system in order 
to secure a “living wage” to workmen. We see, instead 
of the old firm and unyielding grip which clung to its 
duty in the present and left the future to provide for 
itself, a readiness to proclaim failure and relax effort in 
sheer weariness and impatience. We see a growing dis- 
belief in individual self-help, and a growing disposition 
to Jean on others or the State. And we see also an in- 
creasing tendency to sacrifice the spontaneous energy and 
living variety of freedom to cast-iron systems of uniform 
regulation. But in spite of these and many other dis- 
quieting symptoms, we are far from thinking that the 
strength of the national character is exhausted, or the 
course of England or her Empire run. 








WOMANLINESS AND WOMANISHNESS. 


UR contemporary, Woman, has been offering a prize 

for the best essay in answer to this question, ‘What 

is Unwomanly?’ and one prize has been gained by a lady 
who sends in the reply that it is unwomanly for woman “to 
consider herself undeveloped man and act accordingly: to 
storm the Women’s Rights citadel instead of advancing by 


mine and countermine: to rudely reject man’s aid, and then’ 


state that chivalry is dead: to ‘touch pitch’ unnecessarily 
and publicly, and then to abuse man for despising woman : 
to compete jealously with man, unmindful of her delicate 
organism and the rights of posterity: to fret because her 
home-work is little: to wear too short skirts or to drag them 
in the mud: to forget that woman is only womanly when she 
sets herself to man ‘like perfect music unto noble words.’” 
The objection to that answer seems to us to be that it is 
written too much for the express purpose of pleasing men, with 
a little hint thrown in,—perhaps purposely obscure,—of the 
best way of obtaining what women desire without offending 
men. Possibly the writer did not herself clearly understand 
very well what she meant by “advancing by mine and 
countermine” to the taking of the Women’s Rights citadel. 
It looks as if she meant that a great deal of concession could 
be gained by stealth which should not be wrested even if it 
could ; but if so, the drift of that suggestion is not at all 
consistent with the general idea of the answer, that woman 
is very far from being “undeveloped man,” and would only 
spoil herself for being man’s companion, if she endeavoured to 
extract from man’s willingness to spoil her, what she could not 
extract from him by reason and appeals to his justice. For our 
own part, we should regard “advancing by mine and counter- 
mine,” if it means what it appears to mean, as even more 
unwomanly than “storming the Women’s Rights citadel.” 
The lady who replied that it is the essence of unwomanliness 
to try to live up to the adage ‘Imitation is the sincerest 
form of flattery,’ with man as a model,” was perhaps herself 
attempting to advance “by mine and countermine,” for, in 
point of fact, there is nothing which men dislike more, and 
more justly, than a mannish woman, and they all concede to a 
woman who professes loudly her disgust for a mannish woman 
a great deal which they would never concede to a woman 
who openly found fault with the rules men lay down for cir- 
cumscribing women’s rights, Yet we should be disposed to 
say that the most unwomanly of all the womanlike attitudes 
fowards men, is the habit of indirectness, the preference of 
‘mine and countermine” to frank statements of differences. 
There are, in truth, two very different kinds of unwomanliness ; 
one kind is to be mannish, the other kind is to be womanish 
as distinguished from womanly. It is very unwomanly to be 
mannish, but it is just as unwomanly to be womanish. The 
womanish woman is a woman who has not a nature large 
enough to enable her to put natural feminine etiquettes and 
preferences by, when there is need to show that she is made 
like man in the image of God. A woman who cannot on 
occasion be perfectly, though unostentatiously, frank, who 
has not a large as well as a tender heart in her, is not in the 
highest sense womanly. It is perhaps easier for most women 
to be too fastidious for true womanliness, than it is for them 
to be too uncompromising and blunt. The “defects of their 
qualities” are perhaps more often seen in women, than the 
defects which arise from attempting to ignore these qualities. 
We should say that women who are unwomanly through their 
womanishness are commoner in most parts and ages of the 
world,—though not perhaps here and now,—than women who 





are unwomanly from their sexlessness or mannishness. It ig 
for instance, certainly not womanly, but womanish, to try to 
steal a march on men by wheedling them out of that which they 
could not gain by open expostulation. And that is, we suppose, 
the kind of advantage which is suggested by that obscure 
phrase as to mining and countermining; and womanishnesg 
is certainly suggested when we are told of the mischief of 
forgetting that “woman is only womanly when she sets herself 
to man ‘like perfect music unto noble words,’” for surely it is 
womanly also for woman not to adapt herself like music to 
words that are not noble but ignoble, and that is what a good 
many men’s words are ;—and yet it is often much easier, and 
certainly more womanish, to chime in with lively music even 
to men’s ignoble words, than to let the note be heard, 
however modestly, which will jar on the speakers of those 
ignoble words. A genuinely womanly woman never forgets 
that she is not a mere accompaniment to man, but has the 
larger gift of humanity in her as well as the special gift of 
tenderness, and that if she is not true to that larger gift, she 
cannot be all she might be in her more specially feminine 
relations. A womanish woman is less womanly than even 
some mannish women. Sir Walter Scott’s Die Vernon, who 
certainly has a mannish flavour about her, is a far truer 
woman, far more womanly, than Thackeray’s Amelia Osborne, 
who is much more womanish than womanly. 

It is a great mistake, of course, for women to try to make 
themselves bad imitations of men, but it is a much greater 
mistake to forget that they are even more bound as women to 
cultivate all the essentially human qualities, than they are to 
cultivate their special gifts. A man who cannot enter heartily 
into the higher feelings of a woman is hardly manly, but a 
woman who cannot enter heartily into the higher feelings of a 
man is still less womanly. A certain deficiency in sympathy 
in a man, though a serious flaw in his nature, is not so great 
a flaw as the same deficiency in a woman; yet no woman can 
do justice to these larger sympathies who is so womanish 
that she cannot express them loyally when they happen to be 
at odds with the prevailing tone of the men with whom she 
finds herself compelled to associate. It is, perhaps, excusable 
in the present day to throw out into relief the bad taste and 
unwomanliness of mannishness in a woman, but it is a great 
question whether the offensiveness of these mannish affecta- 
tions would not be much more completely and radically cured 
by cultivating all the larger human qualities, than by 
any attempt to win the favour of men by exaggerating 
the special airs and graces of the softer sex. A womanish 
woman may easily be tempted into mannish affectations; but 
a womanly woman, though, like Die Vernon, she may be 
superficially manly in her independence and promptitude of 
action, can never tolerate the affectations of the mannish 
school. The large human side of a womanly woman is a far 
better security against doing what is against her natural 
sympathies, than any womanish timidity. 

For example, we hold that while true womanliness is never 
aggressive, it is often much more courageous than even true 
manliness in getting over that fastidiousness and disgust 
which so often hamper the natural activity of sympathetic 
natures. Women are, and with their constitution no doubt 
ought to be, much more courageous in confronting and over- 
coming this natural fastidiousness and over-refinement, than 
men. But they are, and we also think ought to be, much less 
disposed to overcome it in the interest of aggressive sports 
like the chase, which, instead of appealing to pure humanity, 
appeal only to that instinct which is inherited by the male sex 
from their hunting ancestors who delighted in combat and 
danger for its own sake, and not merely for the sake of the 
living it gained for them. It is not womanly to be eager 
on a fine day “to go out and kill something ;” though no one 
can say that the chase has (hitherto at least) ceased to be 
regarded as a thoroughly manly amusement. But woman’s 
very natural and right shrinking from the more aggressive 
delights of man, does not imply any similar shrinking from 
those occupations in which nerve and fortitude and the power 
to suppress all the physical qualms which hospital-nurses, for 
instance, have to overcome, are tested to the utmost. In pas- 
sive fortitude womanly women far surpass ordinary men, 
though in the courage of aggression they are usually much 
their inferiors. Womanliness is strong where womanishness 
is conspicuously feeble. As all the stronger men have much 
of the woman in them, though they have also the power of 
repressing their womanly sympathies when these interfere 
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with their manly duties, so all the stronger women have much | tainly mitigate the sufferings of a generation, it will clean 


of true manliness in them, though they do not show it, and 
ought not to show it, except when their womanly instincts 
require them to show it. Manliness in men generally results 
in their concealing the depth of their sympathy with the true 
woman, because to give way to it would unman them for their 
work as men. But womanliness in women not unfrequently 
requires the open display of that large reserve of courage and 
force, which on ordinary occasions it is both natural and 
modest for them to conceal. The womanly woman is far 
nearer to the manly man, than the womanish woman; and 
the manliness of man brings him much closer to the nature 
of the woman, than his mannishness,—his parade of reckless- 
ness, combativeness, and audacity. 





THE HYPOCRISY OF PHILANTHROPY. 


UT few, we fear, of our present readers remember a 
time when hypocrisy of a kind was rife in the land. 

Tbe great Evangelical movement had in the forties produced 
many of the results for good and for evil of the older Puri- 
tanism. Though based on an impossible theology, and incul- 
cating a morality which, in its confusion between great sins, 
venial sins, and innocent acts which might produce sin, made 
robust virtue almost impracticable, the new Calvinism pro- 
duced some fine results. It swept away the old con- 
temptuous indifference to religion so completely that it has 
not reappeared ; it cured the middle-class of habits of piggish 
indulgence ; and, above all, it revived throughout the nation 
and in all departments of life a seriousness of tone. The 
childishness of the people, their desire for the most frivolous 
distractions, which can be traced in the whole literature of 
the period just before, disappeared so utterly that old men and 
women professed themselves simply unable to understand what 
had happened. On the other hand, the dominant creed, like all 
creeds which succeed and enforce a discipline, developed a con- 
siderable amount of hypocrisy, The middle-aged found a pro- 
fession of religion pay, as equivalent to trustworthiness, and they 
professed it, sometimes easily, sometimes with bitter protests 
under their breath; while those of the young who could not 
bear the discipline, evaded it too often under cover of extra 
sanctimoniousness. In the country towns more especially, 
where the yoke pressed sharpest, there were men, especially 
among the traders, as hypocritical as any of those whom 
Butler scourged in “ Hudibras,” and lads in whose presence 
Joseph Surface might have seemed an exemplar of sincerity. 
The pressure passed, and owing to a variety of causes, one 
of which certainly was an improvement in the general 
level of intelligence, the new era was marked by a most unusual 
frankness. Men acknowledged their ideas, and, in part at least, 
their habits; nobody “ professed ” with any hope of gain, and 
the old etiquettes which, for instance, forbade any one to 
acknowledge either poverty or wealth, died silently away. 
The generation just expiring has, with many faults, been a 
frank and truthful one; but we are not certain that the next one 
will be. There will be no religious hypocrisy, for no religion 
is strong enough to enforce a discipline ; but there may be— 
= think there will be—an outburst of hypocrisy of a different 

ind. 

The temptation to profess philanthropy is becoming very 
strong. It is the religion of the hour, in many depart- 
ments of life no one can rise fast without it, it is saturating 
literature, and its opponents, if there are any left, are liable 
to obloquy of the most painful kind. They are detested alike 
by the good and by the mob. All men are beginning to pro- 
fess love for the poor, sometimes under the most extravagant 
forms ; half the clergy of all sects are preaching a philanthropic 
cult; most of the novelists devote their efforts to exciting 
sympathy for “the disinherited ;” and all politicians of all 
parties declare that in their hearts the one strong sympathy 
is for the multitude. There is not a Coriolanus left, and if 
there were, he would be socially lynched. Equality and 
Fraternity are the new watchwords, and it is scarcely safe 
for any one who would prosper or who would be esteemed, to 
say that he believes in neither, or that he is careless of their 
progress towards universal adhesion. “ Gratify the majority” 
is the eleventh commandment, and the majority are always 
the poor. It is a new creed developed, as usual in the West, 
by fostering a single side of Christianity, and, like all creeds 
with a root in that faith, it will probably produce good, 
perhaps even great results of its own. It will almost cer- 





away many unrealities, and it will enormously increase 
the reservoir of capacity from which each nation must 
draw in all departments, alike of thought and action, its 
available supply of force. It will also, we hope and be- 
lieve, though we are not assured, increase the gentleness 
of the populations; for there is a relation hard to define, 
but impossible to overlook, between Christianity and gentle- 
ness, probably based on the lesson which the former teaches 
of the suppression alike of malice and of self. But at the 
same time there will be a great crop of a new hypocrisy, the 
beginnings of which are already visible. The great parties 
are professing much more belief in the poor than they feel. 
The Churches are talking a Socialism which they know Christ 
never taught. Each grade of society is professing wonder 
that some other grade does not consider the plea of poverty a 
final excuse for any revolution in habits. The employer who 
would not for worlds pay his clerks or his servants more than 
market rate, declares angrily that miners have a right to a 
“living” wage; and the man who bargains every day for 
farthings in the pound, affects to doubt whether competi- 
tion does not press too heavily on the majority. Almost 
everybody professes a belief in an equality in which 
not one in a hundred believes, and a distinct majority 
are ready to vote that in governing men the claim of 
“humanity” is superior alike to that of morality or of 
competence. “Sympathy with the people” is declared to be 
the highest recommendation for office of all kinds, and this 
by a race which demands justice as the first of blessings, and 
is of all peoples in the world the most impatient of failure 
among officials. Naturally, in such a condition of opinion, 
the ambitious, the time-serving, and the hungry profess the 
thoughts which are wanted of them as conditions precedent 
to getting on, and the more selfish they are, the more they 
profess that the spirit which dominates their proposals or 
their actions is love for their fellow-creatures. They are like 
the old dealers in lotteries, who always sold their tickets in 
order that their neighbours might grow rich. We shall before 
long see a world in which there will possibly be less selfish- 
ness, for the new impulse is a real as well as a fictitious ones 
but in which every one will be declaring that his single idea 
is the welfare of his neighbour. He sands the sugar lest his 
customer should ruin his teeth with sweets. 

Well, it will be said, and what then? Hypocrisy is only the 
homage which vice pays to virtue, and if the whole world is 
forced to seem philanthropic, philanthropy will be in the 
ascendant. That is true enough, just as when all the world 
talked like Genevan ministers, Puritanism was in the ascen- 
dant; but we shall get very little good out of lying. In 
the first place, a wide-spread hypocrisy of that kind is fatal to 
discussion, and without discussion there will be no progress. 
If we all assume that Abel is bound to love Cain, it is futile 
to hope for a wiser treatment of crime, for universal pardon 
is decreed beforehand. In the second place, a belief thus 
bereft of opposition and of criticism is sure to run into 
excesses, all the more because those who profess withont 
believing are certain, for safety’s sake, to surpass their more 
honest rivals in the fervour alike of their credos and their 
proposals. The wiser philanthropists will not deny that their 
faith, like others, can run mad, or that sanity ought to pre- 
side over the most righteous counsels. And in the third place, 
whenever a system of thought has become so strong as to pro- 
duce hypocrisy, it is always followed by a fierce reaction. There 
is scarcely a harder being on earth, not to say a more cynical 
being, than the cultivated Frenchman of to-day, who is the 
product of liberty, equality, and fraternity. He does not 
believe in liberty in the least, he walls himself against equality 
in intellectual pride, and he would rather France were defeated 
than pay the Income-tax, which will still leave him less taxed, 
under the laws protecting food, than the vast body of his 
“brothers.” Those who live twenty years will yet see a 
governing class in England as little moved by philanthropy 
as American capitalists, utterly denying and defying every 
proposal which pleads that as its basis. Think how the labour 
leaders scorn the plea that while they are urging their claim 
for miners’ wages, London children are frost-bitten for want 
of coal. In all probability—the country being England—the 
form the reaction will take will be a sudden perception that 
the best proof of love for one’s neighbour is to give him 
nothing and make him work for himself, the deduction being 
that all help is injurious, and the consequence a rigid hardness 
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in opinion which will regard even benevolence as a weakness 
to be discouraged. There have been good men who held that 
doctrin2 firmly, and it is exactly the line towards which the 
thought of Englishmen—angry and disappointed with the 
failures of philanthropy—would almost necessarily tend; but 
we need not discuss the method. The reaction is certain ; and 
the moment it begins it will go far, for all whom we have called 
hypocrites, the men who are not philanthropists but talk as if 
they were, and the men who are moderately philanthropic 
but talk as if they were fervent enthusiasts, will feel them- 
selves released, and help to accelerate the swing of the pen- 
dulum past its old equable level to the other side. The 
mischief done will be all the greater because there will have 
been nothing like free argument, no body of conviction 
produced based on reasoning. One did not reason about 
Monarchy in Paris with the Terror in full blast. At this 
very moment a newspaper which wishes, honestly wishes, to be 
Radical, hardly dare discuss the living-wage question on its 
merits; and even the opponents of that political party pre- 
face hostile argument with the assertion that they only 
wish the idea could be worked out. There is no reality 
in a discussion of that kind, and no genuine intellectual 
help, independence of mind being beaten down by that 
stress of opinion which, as we have said, invariably 
makes hypocrites. They are neither so bad nor so offensive 
as religious hypocrites, for they are spoiling their own in- 
tellectual, rather than their own moral, natures, and they 
only disgust men with philanthropy, and not with faith in God ; 
but they are hypocrites all the same, seeking to profit in one 
way or another by professing ideas which are not theirs, and 
talking in a dialect for which secretly they have a bitter con- 
tempt. They see gain in loving their neighbours, and are 
resolute that the world, and especially the rich, shall love 
them too, and prove it by involuntary benefactions. They are 
not a nice class, but they grow numerous; and we fear that 
before this tidal wave has spent its force, they will grow more 
- numerous still, for they are the only class of hypocrites who 
ever obtained a serious footing in literature and journalism. 
The Puritans were not by nature pamphleteers, and the 
Evangelicals, though they created a literature of tracts, with 
some exceptions the feeblest literature that ever obtained a 
grand circulation, never succeeded in possessing themselves 
of the Press. Something in the journalist nature resisted 
them, as it does not resist the temptation to declare that the 
poor deserve heaven, and shall in the meantime govern earth. 
Perhaps they will; but if they do, there will be a plentiful 
crop of hypocrites among the well-to-do. 





THE SURREY PONDS. 


OOLS and still waters are as characteristic of the 
country in which they lie as rivers and running brooks. 

The beauties of a Highland tarn and a Norfolk broad are as 
separate and appropriate to their own surroundings as the 
rushing moorland stream, and the level and tranquil windings 
of the Waveney or the Yare. Even the clay-embedded water- 
holes of the Suffolk farms, surrounded by their ragged clumps 
of thorns, and peopled by ancient carps which burrow in the 
mud in winter, and welter in the thick and tepid waters in the 
summer droughts, have a certain interest native to the soil; 
and the moats of the decayed manor-houses, where rich 
franklins once kept their “bream and luce in stew,” are 
still haunted by traditions of monster pike, the pets and 
familiar friends of past tenants of the farms. Among the 
bright heaths and moorlands of Surrey, and the adjacent 
corners of Hampshire and Sussex which meet near the 
sources of the Rother, the Wey, and the Deadwater, the 
“ponds” are perhaps the most beautiful and interesting 
feature of the loveliest country within an hour of London. 
A glance at the map will show a hundred of these pools, some 
among the dry heaths on an impervious ironstone bottom, and 
often reaching the dimensions of small lakes, like Frensham 
pond, the Fleet, or Broadwater, near Godalming; others, per- 
haps the richest of all in bird and fish life, in such valleys as 
Chilworth, or the marshy meadows of the lower Wey. 
But the most picturesque, and perhaps the least known, 
are the long chains of pools which lie back among the hills. 
In the rich profusion of soils at the roots of the Hind Head, 
where hops and heather jostle, and the full-fed oak kisses the 
starveling pine, the head-waters of rivers gather in these 
ponds. Like the Spider Mountains of Argos, the hills spread 





their web where the three counties meet, and between their 
strands lie the lines of upland pools. Follow any of the 
hollows in the dry moor downwards, and the signs of subter- 
ranean waters are apparent. Oaks mingle with the pines, and 
the rabbit-turf grows greener and more compact. Loam 
takes the place of peat and sand in the banks, and beech and 
alder spring up in the hollows. Yet even there it is possible 
to stand within a few minutes’ walk of a chain of small lakes 
stretching for miles into the hill, and not to know in which 
direction to seek them. The sound of falling water, the scent 
of wood and peat smoke curling up from a cottage chimney 
into which it seemed easy to drop a pebble, and the gleam of 
a pool seen forty feet below, were the first evidence to the 
present writer that he had chanced on one of the beautifui 
chains of ponds which form the sources of the river Wey. 
Narrow peninsulas of sound turf jut out from either side 
of the glen, washed by the streamlet whose ripple was 
heard above. On one of these stands the gamekeeper’s 
cottage, and below it lies the pool. Trout, and not game, 
are the main objects of the keeper’s care, and a jay 
sat flirting its tail and screaming its double note on a 
pine just opposite the cottage. The pool itself was a type 
of hundreds among the Surrey coombs. The streamlet, which 
enters at the head, runs straight and deep for a few yards with 
a rapid current. Slender, curving rushes, feathery swamp- 
grass, tall skeletons of thistles and of willow-herb, and 
clusters of bright-green rushes, half-smothered in a russet 
snow of oak-leaves, fringe the banks; and where the morning 
sun falls, blunt-toothed fronds of oak-fern and shoots of 
young holly sprout. Then the stream forks, and a miniature 
delta forms, covered with a tall growth of bulrushes. Below 
the delta stretches the broad, dark pool, pure, clear, and 
shallow, with sandy bottom strewn with fallen leaves, and 
hungry trout cruising up and down in the water made clear 
as crystal by a touch of November frost. Grey-stemmed, 
yellow-leaved, twisted oak, and dark and shining hollies 
fringe the sunny side, and on the shaded bank a line of weeping- 
birches dip into the pool. All is bright, clear, and clean, 
void of clay or mud or rottenness; even the dam at the lower 
end seems built of crumbling, sandy loam, laced and bound 
together by the roots of oaks. The low November sun peeps 
over the steep bank and beats into the sheltered coomb with 
a warmth that can be felt, though the opposite bank lies 
cold in deep shadow, with streaks of hoar-frost lingering 
beneath the birches. In front, the slender sparkling stream, 
so shallow that it must needs divide to run round tiny 
islands of gravel and jungles of cresses, meets again, and 
slips smoothly under a foot-wide plank, through the loam- 
bank, and into the pool below. 

The keeper, tempted to linger and chat by the warmth and 
beauty of the day, explains the new and sensible trout-culture 
which now stocks the pools with thousands of dainty fish, in 
place of the chance supply of coarse jack and odious wriggling 
eels which were once their main inhabitants. In the warm 
days of spring, thousands of troutlets, about one-and-a-half 
inches long, bright, silvery little fish, with scarlet spots upon 
their sides, are caught in the narrow runnels of the water- 
meadows in the coombs between the ponds, and placed in a 
long wooden cistern, through which a constant stream flows. 
The water is then drawn off from the pool below the keeper’s 
cottage, and all the larger trout are removed to the other 
ponds in the chain. The sluice is closed, the pool fills, and 
the fish are let loose, secured against all attack except 
the nightly visits of marauding herons from Stag’s Wood, 
in Woolmer Forest. In eighteen months the water is once 
more run off, and the troutlets, grown into half-pound trout, 
are transported to the deep waters of the larger pools. These 
are divided from the breeding-pond by a “ bottom,” which, in 
the case of the hill-coombs, is a moist, green, squashy river of 
short grass, haunted by blackbirds, in which the stream is 
hardly visible, and often disappears below the surface, or is 
distributed among narrow strips of water-meadow. In the 
river-valleys of the lower ground, these “bottoms” are deep 
and oozy swamps, where red mud and slime stand and stink 
among the alder-stumps, and “quakes,” or reedy jungles, 
spread in the open ground. The contrast between the 
sunny and the sunless bank remains; the latter dark, 
smooth, and steep, with a regular growth of birch, the 
former rugged and broken, studded with contorted oaks and. 
ancient hollies. Flat-roofed caves lie under the oak-roots, 
in which sand is for ever dropping from roof to floor, like the 
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dribble of the hour-glass ; even the wren hopping and singing 
from root to root: beneath the cave dislodges tiny avalanches 
of sand. Under a hazel-bush lay a pool in miniature,—an 
everlasting spring, fresh from the hidden cisterns of the hill. 
True springs like this are the nearest approach in rural Eng- 
land to the little “fountains” gushing from the rock, so dear 
to the poets of old Greece and Italy. The smallest of the 
“Waggoners’ Wells,” for these, like all ponds and pools, 
however remote, have their distinguishing name, it could 
scarcely claim Horace’s sacrifice of a kid; but its tiny basin, 
scarcely a yard across, shows in miniature all the beauties 
of the larger pools. Ferns dip into its surface from the 
pank behind, thick mosses clothe its stones, and the crystal 
waters swell outwards in gently widening rings from some 
glow-throbbing invisible centre, where an unseen force is 
gradually raising tiny grains of brown rock, which linger and 
hang poised as if caught in water-cobwebs, or wander down- 
wards, hesitating and reluctant, to the leafy bottom of the 
spring. A culvert of oak-logs leads this youngest mother of 
rivers, to the central stream. Beyond the spring the banks of 
the coomb once more contract, and become lofty and pre- 
cipitous. There, overhung by oaks and drooping pines, which 
jat from the high banks, sleeps a larger, blacker pool, deep 
and narrow, dammed at the lower end by a thick dyke over 
which the water rushes in cascades at either end. The pond 
covers a space of three or four acres, deep, and full of large 
trout, which are fed not from the clear waters and clean- 
cut banks of the mere, but by the vast quantities of worms, 
slugs, and insects, carried down from the water-meadows 
above. At the coombs’ head lies the queen of the line 
of pools—a straight and beautiful mere, three hundred 
yards long and a hundred wide. At its head is a lofty 
keath-clad hill, topped with a mass of upright pines, 
whose grey stems stand like rows of columns supporting 
the peaked foliage of their crests. On either side, black 
alders and the grey stems and ruddy leaves of oaks break the 
straight line of the water, and dip their branches in the mere. 
Qn the right lie sound lawns, cropped by cattle hung with 
tinkling bells; and at the lake’s head a narrow bed of sedges 
harbours the few water-fowl which haunt the pool. Above, 
into the heart of the pine-woods, are tiny rills and basins, into 
which the trout ascend to spawn. Few cottages and fewer 
farms lie by these upland pools. Wood is the only crop, 
which needs a seven-years’ season to mature, and no man to 
till the soil. Bad times and wet harvests do not touch the 
Surrey woods, or make the forester’s or keeper’s rooftree cold. 
“Lonely ? No, never,” is the keeper’s answer to our inquiry. 
“Tt’s a deal lonelier in the woods; and what do I want with 
people? I wants things quiet, and home is good enough 
for me when I come back.” He, his wife, and children are 
almost as dependent on the “ ponds” as the wild-fowl and the 
trout. The stream waters their meadow, fills their cress-bed, 
gives them perch and trout, seasons their withy-baskets, brews 
their tea and beer, and, in winter, supplies stray wild-duck 
and teal, shot in the grey dawn, and woodcocks snared in 
the “bottoms.” The keeper would not take the warmest 
lodge in a lowland park in exchange for his cottage by the 
upland pond. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM JUDGE HUGHES TO THE 
BISHOP OF CHESTER ON PUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. 











[Our readers will be interested by the letter which his 
honour Judge Hughes has written to the Bishop of Chester 
on Public-house Reform.—EpitTors or Spectator. | 
Dear BisHor,—You may claim me as a thorough—though 
you may think a somewhat tardy—convert, and may reckon 
on me for any help I can give to your plan, as I think it out- 
and-out the best thing we have yet had before us in England. 
I should have come to your standard sooner but for the fact 
that I am an old soldier in the Temperance campaign, and 
thirty years’ experience has left me in Mr. Biglow’s frame 
of mind, when, as an old and often-baffled Abolitionist, he 
wrote :— 

‘**Not as I’m one thet much expex 
Millenium by express to-morrer— 
They will miscarry—I recollex 
Tu many on ’em—to my sorrer.” ' 





Twenty-five years ago, when I was Member of Parliament for 
Lambeth, I, with other members (amongst them Mr. Rath- 
bone, by the way, whose name I hope you have among your 
backers), made a resolute effort to unite all the sections of 
Temperance men in an attempt to pass a moderate measure. 
But we failed through the determined refusal of the “ Stal- 
warts,” led by their paladin, Sir Wilfrid, even to consider 
our compensation-clauses. And since that time no one 
seems to have had any better fortune, which I attribute in 
great measure to the fact that they have all gone on the old 
lines. 

Now, what makes me more hopeful for your crusade is, that 
you have got so firm a hold on a new principle, so far as 
England is concerned. At any rate, that is how I understand 
it,—viz. (1), that you eradicate the motive of private profit on 
the sale of alcohol; (2), that you leave the licensed victualler 
free to earn as large a bonus as he can on every class of solid 
and liquid victuals that doesn’t contain alcohol; (3), that you 
will give fairly assessed compensation to all bond-fide members 
of the trade; (4), that you will do this without touching the 
pocket of the ratepayer ; and (5), that the surplus profits from 
the sale of alcoholic drinks will be cautiously devoted to the 
benefit of the community, which has to bear the tremendous 
burdens resulting from drunkenness. 

This being so, I really have some hope that you may even 
count on the support—or, at any rate, on the neutrality—of 
the “ Stalwarts.” They can scarcely oppose for very shame, 
after having gone in for the Bill of the present Government, 
which would probably, if it passed, leave three-fourths of the 
English people with at least all their present facilities for 
getting drunk, and set every parish by the ears. I cannot 
but hope that you will in time, and when your proposals have 
been well discussed, bring over to your side, not only the 
Unionist Party, but all reasonable men in the threatened 
trade. So with all good wishes for the good cause and its 
champions, I am, yours very truly, T. HuGHEs. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
“SCRUTATOR” AND HIS CRITICS. 


[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 

S1r,—I had no intention of writing to you again, but as the 
Duke of Argyll and another correspondent have impugned 
my accuracy, I ask leave to defend myself. ‘“ Martinus 
Scriblerus” is easily disposed of. He is wrong in every par- 
ticular except the slip of the pen about Clerkenwell and 
Pentonville, which I heedlessly copied from your article. 
You have corrected his blunder and vindicated my accuracy 
about the date of the explosion. Your correspondent is good 
enough to lecture me on the duty of accuracy, and then, in 
his eagerness to convict me of inaccuracy, proceeds to crowd 
five absurd blunders within the compass of two lines and a 
half,—a pretty fair achievement for a dogmatic professcr of 
accuracy. He affirms:—(1), That Mr. Gladstone did not lose 
his seat for Oxford for his speech in favour of pom Dises- 
tablishment in 1865; (2), that ‘“‘ Mr. Gladstone was the rejected 
candidate of Oxford” in the General Election of 1861; (3), 
that he was “the successful minority candidate for the then 
three-cornered division of South-West Lancashire.” The facts 
unquestionably are :—(1), That Mr. Gladstone’s 1865 speech 
in favour of Irish Disestablishment cost him his seat for 
Oxford ; (2), that immediately after his rejection by Oxford 
in the General Election of 1865, he became a candidate for a 
Lancashire constituency ; (3), that the constituency which he 
wooed and won was South Lancashire; (4), that the division 
of South-West Lancashire was created by the Reform Bill of 
1867-68 ; (5), that there was no “ General Election of 1861.” 
As “Martinus Scriblerus” is evidently a neophyte in the 
arena, let me hint to him, in a friendly way, that rash ignor- 
ance of one’s own ignorance is a dangerous panoply in con- 
troversy. 

Let me assure the Duke of Argyll that I had no idea of 
imputing anything remotely discreditable to him when I said 
that he “ parted company with Mr. Gladstone ostensibly on 
the plea of ill-health, but really, as I believed, on account of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy.” My impression was, and is, 
that the Duke’s resignation was ascribed by rumour to ill- 
health, until he publicly declared against the Irish Land Bill. 
He offered no public explanation at the time, and I accepted 
the rumour as authentic. By “ostensibly,” I merely meant 
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“apparently.” The Dukeaccuses me of “ general inaccuracy.” 
If he will kindly condescend to particulars, I will express 
regret for any inaccuracy of which he convicts me. At 
present I am conscious of none. Does he mean my reference 
to the Duke of Devonshire, which you, too, have accused of 
inaccuracy ? Let me, in self-defence, quote the Duke’s words : 
—“ When I look back to those declarations that Mr. Glad- 
stone made in Parliament, which have not been infrequent ; 
when I look back to the increased definiteness given to those 
declarations in his address to the electors of Midlothian, and in 
his Midlothian speeches—I say, when I consider these things, 
I feel that I have not, and that no one has, any right to com- 
plain of the tone of the declarations which Mr. Gladstone has 
recently made upon the subject” of Home-rule. Is not this 
a sufficient proof that the Duke did not think that Mr. Glad- 
stone had deceived or sprung a “ surprise” on his colleagues, 
or even on the public? I am prepared to prove, in detail, if 
need be, the Duke of Devonshire’s generous vindication of 
Mr. Gladstone’s loyalty to his colleagues against the imputa- 
tions on Mr. Gladstone’s political honour, which the Duke of 
Argyll and others now repeat.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ScRUTATOR. 


[What the Duke of Devonshire said in no way disposes of 
the fact that Mr. Gladstone did not take his old colleagues 
into council before declaring his own new policy. Whether 
the Duke of Devonshiré expected that or not, the English 
nation, we think, might fairly have asked that of him in a 
matter of such overwhelming importance.—Ep. Spectator. | 





LIBERTY AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
{To THE EpitoR oF THE “ SPEcTATOR,’’] 
S1r,—I assent to every word of your article on this subject 
in the Spectator of November 18th. But may not the vote of 
the Radicals be defended on grounds consistent with Liberal 
principles as expounded by you? The Employers’ Liability 
Bill contemplates the same occurrences,—preventible accidents 
—from two distinct points of view. It provides compensation 
to the injured workmen or their families where the present 
law allows none, and so mitigates the severity of the calamity 
as it affects the innocent, and, it may be, helpless and destitute 
sufferer. But prevention is better than compensation; and 
the certainty that preventible accidents will involve heavy 
claims to compensation, must tend to make employers more 
careful and accidents less frequent. So far as the contracting- 
out clause deals merely with the pecuniary interests of the 
injured workman, your arguments are unanswerable, and the 
workmen should be allowed to judge for themselves whether 
it is better to have statutory compensation or an insurance- 
fund. But as a precaution against accidents, is not the 
contracting-out clause a necessary part of the Bill? Where 
there is an insurance-fund the employer has not the same 
inducement to keep his works and appliances in a safe con- 
dition, and his doing this is more important to the community 
than even his paying compensation to workmen when injured. 
It seems me that this consideration alone would war- 
rant the inclusion of the great railway companies and all 
employers without exception within the provisions of the Bill, 
unless the Government are prepared to institute a Board of 
Trade inquiry into every accident which results in death or 
personal inquiry, and to impose a heavy fine if the employer 
isto blame. I admit that this argument goes the length of 
prohibiting employers from protecting themselves by accident 
insurance, which also removes from them the motive for 
carefulness ; but one step is enough ata time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. Borianp. 

[The London and North-Western provident-fund is even 
more liberal to the family of an employé who has been killed 
than to those who are injured, and that is a great guarantee 
against accidents, as it renders accidents extremely costly to 
the Company.—Eb. Spectator. | 





PARISH COUNCILS. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—This little parish is, I believe, typical of many others 
in which, if the new Local Government Bill passes into law, 
the voting-power will be almost entirely dissociated from 
pecuniary responsibility. There will be seventeen voters, of 
whom fourteen pay between them one-eighteenth of the rates, 
and the remaining three pay seventeen-eighteenths. As a 





matter of fact, the fourteen at present pay nothing, for the 
landowner compounds, while the cottage rents are so low—ls, 
to 1s. 3d. per week for a cottage and half-a-rood of ground— 
that rates cannot be said to be taken into account. Let us 
see what the fourteen may do. One of the powers of the new 
Councils will be to purchase compulsorily land for allot. 
ments. There are, it is true, allotments already,—twelve 
quarter-acre plots, at 7s. 6d., rate-free. The land is of 
the best quality, but two are unlet, and the other ten are 
held by five tenants, so small is the demand for them. 
And, indeed, little profit is to be made from them. Arable 
land, in parcels small or great, is almost valueless. But 
pasture is another matter. See, then, what the Council will 
be able to do. It will have to leave the farmers alone. Drive 
them away—and they will go if their pasture is taken—and 
the labourers’ employment ceases; and allotments, at the 
best, can only help-out wages. But there will be no such 
reason for sparing the parson. Glebe will be the first thing 
to be taken, when it is worth taking. Let me state my own 
case. I have twenty-nine acres,—twelve of excellent pasture, 
seventeen of very poor arable. The Council compels me to 
sell the pasture. I will suppose they give £50 per acre. The 
figures work out thus :—The cost of land and conveyance will 
be £630, borrowed at 4 per cent., to be repaid by annual instal- 
ments in thirty years. This will make a charge on the parish 
of £46 4s., against which will have to be set the rent, say 
30s. per acre, though there is nothing to prevent the majority 
from letting it to themselves at two-thirds, or even half of 
that. The net charge for the first year will be £28 4s., say 
£30, for there is sure to be some cost of collection, &c. As 
our rateable value is £720, an extra rate of 10d. in the pound 
will be wanted. Of this I shall have to pay five-eighteenths, 
or £8 6s. 8d. On the other hand, the £600 will be bringing 
me in about £16 6s. 8d., leaving me a balance of £8, slowly 
increasing by about 17s. yearly as the loan is paid off. 

But there is more to be said. I shall be left with seventeen 
acres of bad arable. At present I can let this with the pas- 
ture. The arable alone no one would look at. I should have 
to cultivate it myself, thinking myself lucky if I lost no more 
than £1 per acre. Now for the balance. At present I get 
£26 10s., or a net £24, as I pay the rates. If my pasture sold 
well, I should be left with an adverse balance of £9, slowly 
diminishing till at nearly my hundredth year I should be 
about quits; if it sold badly, I should be a few pounds worse 
off. 

Is this all fancy? Certainly not; it is very likely to 
happen. And can any one suppose that the President of the 
Local Government Board does not know what he is about? 
Unhappily, he is only one of a multitude, some of them 
actually men of honour in other matters, who hold the Eighth 
Commandment to be suspended, when the Church or the 
clergy are concerned.—I am, Sir, &c., A ReEcrTor. 


P.S.—I have not considered the case of compulsory hiring 
instead of buying. The pecuniary loss would be less, for I 
should not have to pay an increased rate; on the other hand, 
I should have the disagreeable task of collecting the rents. 
And the chief damage, the being left with the valueless arable, 
would remain. 





WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE IN NEW ZEALAND. 

[To THe EpiTor or THE “ SpectarTor.”’ | 
Srr,—In the Spectator of November 18th, you speak of 
Women’s Suffrage having been carried in New Zealand by 
“a fluke.” There may be differences of opinion as to the 
meaning of the word, and I should like to put a brief state- 
ment of the facts connected with the history of Women’s 
Suffrage in New Zealand before your readers. 

In 1891, the Bill enfranchising women passed successfully 
through the Lower House, and was only defeated by two 
votes (those of Maori Members) in the Legislative Council. 

In 1892, Women’s Suffrage reappeared, not as part of the 
Ministerial programme, but under the leadership of Sir John 
Hall, to whom the Government afforded every facility for 
passing his measure; and it did pass all its stages in both 
Houses, but was finally abandoned because the Legislative, 
Council had inserted a clause enabling women to vote by 
voting-paper without going to the poll, which the Lower 
House refused to accept. 

In 1893, Women’s Suffrage was embodied in the Electoral 
Bill introduced by the Government. After the formal clauses 
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relating to title, interpretation, &c., the clauses conferring the 
franchise on women stand first, and were recognised as the 
most conspicuous changes embodied in the Bill. It is now 
generally known that this Bill passed both Houses, and re- 
ceived the Royal Assent in September last. The Lvening 
Post (N.Z.), commenting on the passing of the Bill, said :— 
“For the attainment of this result it must not be forgotten 
that the Colony is primarily indebted to Sir John Hall, Sir 
Robert Stout, and the late Mr. Ballance (Premier in 1891). 
The women of New Zealand, we are sure, will not forget it ; 
nor should they forget that the voice of Sir Julius Vogel 
was, years ago, raised in Parliament on their behalf. In 
the latest phase of the Parliamentary struggle, the Hon. 
Dr. Pollen and the Hon. Mr. Oliver rendered invaluable 
service.” 

If this record of the conclusion of a close struggle, in 
which many of the most distinguished Colonial statesmen 
took an active part, can be fairly described as “a fluke,” 
then I think the meaning of the word is not generally under- 
stood.—I am, Sir, &c., Minuicenr Garrett FAWceErtT. 


[We relied on the testimony of the Pall Mall Gazette's 
New Zealand correspondent, written on occasion of the 
passage of the Bill. There was certainly a good deal of 
surprise and dismay in New Zealand, whether reasonable or 
unreasonable, on the passage of that measure.—Epb. Spectator. | 





THE MINIMUM WAGE. 
(To tHe EpiTor or THE ‘* SPEcTATOR.’’| 
§1r,—Will the leaders of the late coal strike continue to 
insist upon the “minimum wage”? If so, are they prepared 
for what will follow? Agricultural labour will migrate to the 
favoured coalpits, miners will be compelled to find irregular 
employment, casuals will again become a social order, and 
all the old Dock troubles will be transferred to the coalfields. 
If the minimum wage be adopted by the men, a maximum 
wage is the natural correlation. When coal is too cheap to 
allow of profit, if the minimum wage is a constant quantity, 
the masters, in order to obtain compensation, must look for- 
ward to indemnify themselves by a maximum wage when coal 
is dearer. Without some such compensation for absolute 
loss to the owner during a prolonged term of cheapness, 
collieries working at a loss, with owners of limited capital, 
must of necessity be closed, and thousands of the workmen 
doomed to emigration (an alternative much to be desired) or 
to pauperism, while capital will be transferred to other 
countries or other industries.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Clifton, November 20th. C. H. Bromsy (Bishop). 





MISS HELEN MILMAN’S TALES. 
[To THe Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Will you permit me, late as it is, to call your attention 
to an error made by your reviewer in the Spectator of October 
28th, of Mrs. Caldwell Crofton’s “Tales,” in speaking of 
the ‘authentic tradition ” that the “little girl” of a familiar 
rhyme wore a little hood? He is evidently ignorant of the 
remainder of the poem, which is as follows, and shows the 
first line rhymed in two sections. I have no notion of the 
origin of the verses; they were quoted to me by a lady who 
used them to support a theory of the habitual oppression of 
girls; “ the boys” would not have been blamed, but Jemima’s 
effort to secure in strictest privacy an outlet for youthful 
energy and spirits is visited with vengeance, which the author 
thinks quite fitting. The poem always struck me as odd, 
savouring more of the music-hall than the folk-song.—I am, 
Sir, &e., LovisE F. Frevp, 
Author of “The Child and His Book,” &e. 
Cotswold, Bishopswood Road, Highgate, N., Nov. 22nd. 


“There was a little gurl and she had a little curl 
Right in the middle of her forehead, 
When she was good, she was very, very good, 
But when she was bad, she was horrid. 


One day she went upstairs, while her parents, unawares, 
In the kitchen down below were occupied with meals, 

And she stood upon her head, on her little truckle-bed, 
And she then began hurraying with her heels. 


Her mother heard the noise, and thought it was the boys 
A-playing at a combat in the attic, 

But when she climbed the stair and saw Jemima there, 
She took and she did whip her most emphatic !” 


[If this be so, the composer was ignorant that “ good” does 
not rhyme to “ good.” —Eb. Spectator. ] 





A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRESS. 
[To tHe Epitor OF THE “SPEcTATOR,”] 
Srr,—I have read with great gratification, in the Spectator 
of November 18th, your very discriminating review of my 
daughter’s book, “ A History of English Dress.” As I notice 
that you refer to the author as Mrs. Hill, may I ask you to 
favour me by saying in your next issue that the book is by 
Miss Georgiana Hill.—I am, Sir, &c., Emity HI... 
83 East Hill, Wandsworth, S.W., November 21st. 





THE ALLEGED DUBLIN SUICIDE. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sr1r,—Your interesting article in the Spectator of November 
18th, entitled “ Pathos,” is, alas! founded upon a hoax. No 
such person as Ferdinand de Freyne Rienzi de Courcy ever 
existed, and consequently no such person ever drowned him- 
self. Why the new Dublin paper, the Social Review, gave 
currency to such a report, I am unable to imagine; buat, 
having made inquiries on the spot, I am in a position to say 
that no suicide of a boy at Portobello Harbour has occurred 
at any recent date. The entire story is a fabrication, and did 
not appear in any other Dublin daily paper.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. 8. RoBEertson. 
University Club, Dublin, November 20th. 
[In writing, we felt no few qualms as to the authenticity of 
the story, but we did not give any contemporary credit for so 
deliberate a fabrication.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


WHAT DOEST THOU HERE? 
METHOUGHT upon a time that, led astray 

By fondjconceit of my own worthiness, 

Scorning a world which God still deigns to bless, 
Like the great Prophet of an earlier day, 

Heedless of duty in a cave I lay: 

Had I not borne me bravely in the stress ? 

But all seemed vain, and here companionless, 
Beaten to the knees, I held despair at bay. 

Courage, faint heart by passion’s whirlwind rent, 
On this unstable earth forbidden its choice, 

And through the furnace of affliction sent ;— 
Not in the wind, nor in the earthquake’s throe, 
Nor in the fire was God; yet well I trow, 

After the fire shall come a still small voice. 
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ART. 


ee 
THE GRAFTON GALLERY. 

Our native decorators have no reason to be alarmed, anda 
good deal of reason to be disappointed, by the exhibition of 
French decorative art opened at the Grafton Gallery. Little 
of it is decorative, little of it is art, and it very poorly 
represents what the French nation can do in this line. It 
is a collection composed largely of a number of objects 
exhibited already at the Champ de Mars, with some of 
the best of them left out; and the amateurish furniture, 
the eccentric pottery, the abominable stained glass that 
are the main features of the decorative side of the exhibi- 
tion agree excellently with the plushy and garish setting 
that the Grafton Gallery supplies. In the matter of 
pots, it is not a brilliant departure in a new style to 
lose all the character of a pot and twist the thing into the 
likeness of a face; it is the most easy and blundering form 
of originality. In the matter of furniture, it is as stupid 
to sprawl over a grand piano with the kind of wreath of 
flowers native to the antimacassar. And in the matter of 
stained-glass, the American secret process for producing a 
texture like tripe is aggravated by the application to it of 
cheap design and gaudy colour. It is conceivable that some 
of those technical processes might, in capable hands, result 
in a pleasing effect ; but while in glass, pottery, and porcelain, 
there may be a good deal in the show that would appeal to 
the technical expert in those materials, the use made of these 
by the designer is almost throughout ineffective or irritating. 
But there is one artist who stands out from the crowd, both 
by his sense of beauty and his special gift for applying it to 
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decoration. The reliefs of Charpentier should be studied by 
all sculptors who attempt to apply their art to the adornment 
of simple things. Sculpture in relief always finds out 
the sculptor who is not an artist more immediately and 
obviously than sculpture in the round; for a stricter 
artistic limit is imposed upon him, and it is proclaimed 
to him at the outset that his task is not merely to pro- 
duce an imitative cast of his subject. The subduing of 
the round to something that partakes of representation 
in the flat, and the humouring of the subject so that its 
contours play the game of the contours of the space decorated, 
and its bosses take the fit place and projection in the general 
arrangement of the solid, are conditions that make work in 
relief a crucial task. Most sculptors, indeed, rest satisfied 
with a solid half-buried in the bed of the material, or with a 
tight explanation of the thing represented, unaffected by its 
setting. Charpentier’s reliefs are very different. Small in 
scale, they are large in treatment, and are bound up with, and 
flow out of, their framing and background. The pewter in 
which they are cast is a beautiful colour, combined with wood, 
and this door-handle and lock are little masterpieces in the 
application of sculpture to furniture. It appears, also, that 
they can be reproduced at very moderate cost, from thirty 
shillings to two pounds. Here is a field our sculptors would 
do well to attempt and to extend. One or two of Charpentier’s 
applications are not so happy as his handles, locks, and cups. 
The woodwork of his cabinet is rather trifling in design, though 
pleasant in colour; and the bronze-relief, sunk in a paper- 
binding, is a little incongruous. Beside these reliefs are placed 
two bookbindings by Messrs. Wiener and Victor Prouvé. 
The effect of colour obtained by a mosaic of differently dyed 
moroccos is splendid, but wants more unity and restraint of 
design. Mademoiselle Gautier’s fans are also worth looking 
at. Her mice and flies are drawn and arranged very prettily. 

The decorative art of the Exhibition, in the ordinary sense, 
is, as has been said, for the most part very poor; but there is 
another branch of art represented in the numerous etchings, 
lithographs, woodcuts hung on the walls, and these no one 
interested in graphic reproduction should miss. It is the first 
opportunity given to Londoners of seeing the work of a 
number of French artists in these lines, many of whose names 
will be unfamiliar. Nothing, perhaps, is exercising artists 
more at present than the effort to hit upon a personally satis- 
factory way of multiplying their work, without the inter- 
vention of the mechanical engraver. As far as black-and- 
white is concerned, the methods of etching, of lithography, 
and of wood-engraving as practised by Lepére, give a sufficient 
choice; but the problem remains of reproducing colour by 
some form of printing. Just as relief is a crux to the 
sculptor, so is colour a crux to the printer, for short 
of an infinite process of printing, the colour-effect must 
be simplified and rendered even more abstract when com- 
pared with the gradations of a painting, than the etched 
line is when compared with a study in full tone. Now, 
the visitor to the Grafton Gallery may admire first the 
abstraction effected by some of those artists in black-and- 
white, the effort to give the quintessential lines of a drawing 
with an economy of means and consequent emphasis of effect. 
The works of Anquetin and Lautrec are cases in point. But 
further, we may see the same principle applied to colour, and 
admire in Lautrec, or Besnard, or Lepére how one or two tints 
printed flat over the black-and-white may suggest great rich- 
ness and variety of colour. The striking of a kind of mean 
colour and tone over a whole surface, the breaking of the colour 
at its edges, and the printing of it with stronger or weaker out- 
lines and accents of black, or different qualities of grey under- 
neath, and the choice of the ground-tone of the paper, are the 
secrets of the art. Lepére’s experiments in printing from the 
wood are most interesting, both in the bold and simple 
character of his boundary-lines and the quality of colour 
he gets, with a certain gradation and accident like that of 
Japanese prints. The experiments in colour-printing from 
an etched plate, shown by Delatre and Lepére, are not so 
happy, but are a more difficult feat. How much can be 
done in illustrative work by even one printing of a tint 
on black-and-white has been shown for some time past by 
Steinlen’s drawings is the Gil Blas, where red only is 
used, but by its different combinations with the black-and- 
white contrives to suggest a great variety of tints. It 
would take too long to go through these prints in detail, but 








it is interesting to see how personal and different a use is 
made of a medium like lithography by artists like Puvig de 
Chavannes, Fantin-Latour, Lunois, and others. Lepére’s 
wood-engravings and etchings, Renouard’s drawings, Florian’s 
wood-engravings after Botticelli, the woodcuts of the Pigs. 
sarros, and Grasset’s posters, will be found in other parts of 
the building from the particular group that has just been 
considered. This group is published by the Journal des 
Artistes in periodical albums, under the title of L’ Estampe 
Originale. When shall we have as artistic a periodical in 
London ? D.S. M. 








BOOKS. 


——_~.———_ 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL.* 

His was a very delightful personality. The present writer 
remembers an afternoon spent with him in his home at 
Cambridge (Mass.) in the year 68, when he was at his fiercest 
in his anti-English proclivities born of the civil war, and had: 
little that was civil to say of poor England, but was none the. 
less a kindly and delightful host. “Are you come here to. 
get up ‘facts,’ or to go home and laugh at us?” was his 
question. And when the writer frankly admitted that he 
had simply come out to enjoy a holiday, nobody could have 
thawed more instantly. But he had nothing good to say of 
any public Briton but John Bright, or any private one but 
Leslie Stephen, to whom he kept on referring in an affec. 
tionate spirit, pleasantly recalled to memory by some remarks 
and letters in the volumes before us. To these Mr. Under- 
wood’s booklet may serve as a kind of introduction, though 
perhaps not much of the kind Lowell would have appreciated. 
So straightforward a writer might have been surprised to see 
that his muse was inspired in big initials by Truth, Idealism. 
Brotherhood, Beauty, and Melody, in order, including the 
supremacy of right and spiritual aspiration, with a spiritual 
conception of life. While the Brotherhood was of a kind 
ignored in the pulpit, the Beauty was always arm-in-arm 
with Strength, and the Melody had to be compatible with 
other indispensable qualities. Thus modified, these qualities. 
made the poet, though at first, we are told, they formed an 
unattractive combination. We suppose that many American 
commentators must write like this. Mercifuily, Lowell did 
not. And we must gather something of Mr. Underwood’. 
meaning from the context, which tells us that Thackeray, 
who wondered why on earth such a brilliant humorist as 
Hosea Biglow should write serious verse, was “a great man. 
and a great artist in a certain sphere, but never had any per- 
ception or consciousness of an ideal world.” Lowell’s own 
answer to the many admirers who wanted to know why he 
didn’t write more Biglow Papers was bitter—being simply 
that he couldn’t. The power or the inclination left him with 
the occasion which gave it rise. And there is no doubt that 
his essentially student mind found greater pleasure in the 
pursuit of the graver muse. The Commemoration Ode rises. 
to our mind quite to the proportions of the noble; and 
in many of the minor poems, especially, perhaps, in such 
flights of fancy as one which he calls, we think, “ My Love,” 
he has surely “touched the magic string ”—to quote from his 
friend and colleague, Wendell Holmes—to very musical pur- 


pose indeed. 
“ Not as all other women are 
Is she that to my soul is dear,” 


as in a different way, but not more attractively— 


“ Taking fresh clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West,” 
is one of those melodies which tempts the reciter to go on. 
But as Lowell’s poems do not form part of these volumes, 
quotation is no part of our present business, And we can let 
Parson Wilbur and John P. Robinson alone among the 
band of surely immortal humorists to whom they belong. 

To Lowell the man Mr. Underwood more pleasantly intro- 
duces us ina passage which describes bim as one cf the literary 
coterie which founded the Atlantic Monthly, and recalls in its 
way the club which revolved round Johnson, or the brilliant set 
which started the Edinburgh. The descriptions of Emerson, 
and Whittier, and Longfellow, of Agassiz, and Molloy, and 


* (1.) Letters of J. R. Lowell, Edited by C. E. Norton, London: Ongood- 


Mellvaine, and Co.—(2.) The Poet and the Man: Reeollections, By F. 


Underwood. J.ondon: Bliss, Sands, and Foster. 
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Lowell himself, and of the “Jedge,” Mr. Rockwood Hoar, 
are well worth reading. The latter seems to have been the 
inevitable “outsider” of these literary bodies, who brings to 
bear an amount of appreciation, good-fellowship, and good 
talk which make him one of the most valuable members of 
them all. But here, too, the “boss” takes his usual place. 
The universal consent of the circle assigned the post to 
Wendell Holmes, the delightful ‘Autocrat of the Break- 
fast-Table,’ who was one of the few who could write like his 
talk and talk like his writing. We are of those who are 
inclined to think that some of his work will live somewhere 
in the sphere of Lamb, whom in some respects he much 
resembled; and not only from Mr. Underwood’s book, but 
from his own letters, is Lowell’s admiration for Holmes con- 
stantly apparent. 

Nor can Lowell be more characteristically introduced to 
the world than by Mr. Underwood in a story of his financial 
methods. Having been appointed Professor of Modern 
Languages at Harvard to succeed Longfellow, he went to 
Dresden to study German (something of the cart-before-the- 
horse method, one might think), and instructed his London 
bankers to notify him when his balance was reduced to a 
certain sum. Living very moderately, he kept no account, 
and fancied he had plenty in hand, when he was surprised 
by the warning asked for. Having nothing else to do, he 
packed and went home, and some years afterwards was in- 
formed that a clerk had blundered, and that he had so much 
to his credit. Regretting their mistake, the bank offered to 
atone by investing the sum for him to advantage, which he 
agreed to their doing. In a year he got a draft for £700, 
and refurnished his house with it, proving satisfactorily to 
his friends and himself the use of carelessness. “If I had 
kept accounts, you wouldn’t have been sitting in that easy- 
chair.” 

This buoyant humour of the man is everywhere apparent 
in the letters before us, which show him as a master among 
letter-writers—‘‘ to inferiors, generons and considerate; to 
the vulgar and presuming, a glacier; to his family and near 
friends, the most delightful and sunshiny being that ever 
came from the Author of Joy”—in lesser words, a very 
attractive man when he chose. He is immensely amusing 
over the German advertisements, which have furnished 
genial reading toso many. “The this morning, at 3 o’clock, 
happily accomplished delivery of his wife of a healthy boy, 
announces earnestly hereby to worthy friends and acquaint- 
ances—the Director L. F. Leucke.” “This forenoon God 
made us a present of a lusty daughterkin—Julius and Theresa 
Zakel”—are poetical contrasts to the columns of the Times, 
and extracts of the kind contrast pleasantly with Lowell's 
comments upon graver German matters, and with the Northern 
love of keen air which is constantly consoling him when he 
reflects upon Italian art and Italian climate. Upon the first 
matter his tastes were marked, and he is very characteristic 
again over some of his favourites, and others where awe of 
the established by no means restrain him. The angels of 
Titian’s “ Assumption” “mingle socharmingly with the clouds, 
that you can fancy that if you wait you will see the whole of 
it transmuted into such heavenly butterflies by the touch o! 
the Virgin’s feet.” The Domenichino cherubs in the “ Com- 
munion of St. Jerome,” on the contrary, look to him as if 
they had been tossed up there by a mad bull, just whipped by 
their mothers, and expecting to be whipped again when they 
tumble, as they so soon must. And assuredly criticism never 
before dared to speak of Our Lady in the “ Assumption ” 
thus :—“ Those two hundred pounds of solid Venetian woman 
—how irresistibly they go up! No danger of her stumping 
through the clouds to dislocate the neck of some poor apostle 
below,— a consummation which one is apt to expect in com- 
positions of the kind.” 

This same delightfully light touch Lowell applied to every- 
thing. This is how he writes to Longfellow about the pro- 
fessorship in which he has succeeded him:—“My dear 
Philoctetes””—[Longfellow had been prevented by lameness 
from taking a journey to Europe],—‘I am enjoying the 
academic delights from which you too early withdrew your- 
self, being pursued by the entire Teutonic, Swiss, Hungarian. 
Polish, and other emigrations, who are all desirous (especially 
the last three) to teach the German tongue at Cambridge. 
I have done nothing but read certificates in various unknown 
tongues, and stand at bay, protecting myself with a cheval- 
de-frise of English.” 





The duties of a Minister in later years sate upon this poet- 
humorist with a like pleasant unfitness. His first post in that 
way was at Madrid, and he plunges in medias res directly he 
arrives there. ‘“ We are obliged to go about somewhat in the 
heat of the day house hunting. We can’t go in a cab like 
ordinary mortals, but must have coachman and footman in 
livery, with their coats folded over the couch-box in a cascade 
of brass buttons. The first day it rather amused me, but 
yesterday the whole thing revealed itself to me as a tre 
mendous bore, but essential to the situation. Ju las voulu, 
Georges Dandin! ..... . Iwas beckoned to the King’s side, 
and he talked with me all the way, even quoting one of my 
own verses. He had been crammed, of course, beforehand. 
Bis itinas The dances of peasants from the different provinces 
before the King took place in the Plaza de Armas. In the 
evening a grand reception. The uniforms (there are six 
special embassies here with very long tails) and diamonds 
were very brilliant. But to me all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit. I like America better every day.” ‘“ We have had 
General Grant here,” he says at another time, “and I gave 
him a dinner and reception. As he speaks nothing but 
English, he was incommunicable as an iceberg, and, I think, 
is rather bored by peregrination. What he likes best is to 
escape, and wander about the streets with his Achates Young. 
After being here two days he knew Madrid better than I. 
aid wares He is perfectly unconscious and natural, naively 
puzzled, I fancied, to find himself a personage, and going 
through the ceremonies to which he is condemned with a 
dogged imperturbability that annotated for me his career as 
General.” The bored General and the bored Minister from 
the West present us with a curious study, and set us much 
wondering whether anybody in the whole show, the Sovereign 
included, are the least amused or edified by the costly 
promenade of artificial life, Does that exist merely to amuse 
a populace ? and why do an American populace get on so well 
without it ? 

Meanwhile that active agent of artificial life, the gout, did 
not spare the poet on his wanderings. We find it accompanying 
him with strict fidelity everywhere; and though he jokes with 
it bravely, it evidently got a good deal the worse for his Minis- 
terial labours. He writes about it to Mr. Hughes, amongst 
others (another of his exceptions to his anti-English rule), 
and dilates upon his troubles with his “new trade.” At the 
same time we are amused to find in him the curious combina- 
tion of American Republican and British Tory which is so 
common a product of the West. “ Between ourselves,” he 
says, in 1878, “I am sutisfied that Dizzy’s policy has done a 
good deal to resture the prestige of England among the ‘ rest 
of mankind,’ and as I back the English race against the 
field, Iam not sorry for it. And then I think a good deal 
of the prejudice against Beaconsfield is medieval.” Six 
years later he writes from London, of the rival giant. “ The 
other day I said to Gladstone that I was very glad he had 
included Ireland in the Franchise Bill, or rather had not 
excluded her. ‘I had rather the heart were torn out of my 
breast, than that clause out of the Bill,’ said he. A day or 
two ago J met Morley at dinner, who regretted that I had 
not heard Gladstone, a few nights ago, when he turned 
on Sir Stafford Northcote, and rent him. I said that 
scoffers said the passion was simulated. Morley laughed, 
and said that in the lobby afterwards, he had said to —— 
‘ What an old lion it is.’ ‘ What an old fox,’ smiled the other.” 
tcc And a characteristic touch follows. “ What puzzles 
and sometimes bores me in Gladstone, is that he takes as much 
interest in one thing as another, and is as diffusively emphatic 
about it in ‘John Inglesant’ (which I couldn’t read) as in 
Gordon. Gordon sent me his regards from Khartoum, which 
pleased me like a friendly message from Judas Maccabzus.” 
Asked to write on the Irish question in the Contemporary, 
Lowell preferred “to keep clear of hot potatoes—and Irish 
ones are apt to be particularly hot. Really nearly everybody 
who is anybody here is furious—there is no other word for it 
—and denounces the G. O. M. asa kind of born Judas Iscariot, 
all the more contemptible because he will be cheated of his 
thirty pieces. M‘—— (an Irish Member) bas said that they 
would want an Alien Act to enable them to deal with these 
a d Irish American scoundrels. (This is confidential)” 
adds the writer—wherefore we suppose it is published. “The 
situation isa very grave one, and everybody who is not excited 
is depressed.” And this was written seven years since—and 
Lowell is lost to us—and the question and the master continue 
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on as ever. As for Lowell’s own universality of taste, the 
same letter evidences it enough, as it disposes of Irving’s 
“ Faust ” as “a wonderful spectacle, but a very disagreeable 
play,” and of Sarah Bernhardt as “ diabolically effective in 
certain rather unpleasant ways,” while society, dinners, 
pictures, and places all come in for the rapid touches of the 
observer's pen. 

Altogether, ihe varied life these letters bring before us is 
of a very delightful and characteristic kind. The man of 
letters forced into other grooves, and making the best of them, 
has never had so complete an illustration; and the way in 
which, both as Professor and Minister, Lowell seemed to hold 
the duties of his posts, while thoroughly discharging them to 
the best of his power, as subservient to the real purpose of 
his life, is apparent upon every page. He was as much always 
learning as Michael Angelo,—whether studying German at 
Dresden after becoming a professor of languages, or taking 
Spanish lessons in Madrid to pass away his Ministerial time. 
Some of his remarks upon the latter position, such as his 
comments upon finding himself conversing with the dons in a 
language which he could not talk, but understood better than 
any of them, are delightfully quaint and suggestive. For that 
he was a ripe Spanish scholar we know from his work and 
essays. 

In his English letters, as we dip into them again and again, 
we find the allurements of Mr. Gladstone’s name cropping 
up like Mr. Dick’s memorial. Once the literary temptation 
to indulge in epigram produced the following :— 


“His greatness not so much in genius lies, 
As in adroitness, when occasions rise, 
Lifelong convictions to extemporise ”— 


And we may imagine the Minister’s alarm at finding the 
lines quoted in the Times, though luckily without his name. 
Whatever may have been Lowell’s mistrust of the Liberal 
methods, however, the party, or what stands for it, may con- 
sole themselves with his express conclusion. “TI still remain 
convinced that Home-rule in some shape will carry it one of 
these days.” “One of these days!” In 1893 as in 1886, the 
indefiniteness of that one day to be seems vaguely in the air. 

The pages of these letters tempt us with name after name 
as we turn them over. The writer declines to join in any of 
the cry against Carlyle, holding that the sharp corners of 
dyspepsia must be allowed to find their “sort of cure in the 
ribs of other folks ” without lowering his genius, seeing that 
when a man has wings, and can “ lift us away from this lower 
region of turmoil at will, the rest is rubbish.” The last 
sentence is almost as pithy as “The rest is silence” of 
Hamlet’s. On all literary questions Lowell is prepared for a 
tilt at any moment, and is never tired of recurring to his 
difficulties as professor and Minister, in driving him from his 
natural bent. Half-puzzled between his anti-English pro- 
clivities, and his love of the old place and tongue, he can 
only find it in his heart to regret that his grandchildren 
persist in growing up to talk through their noses, in defiance 
of sound family tradition; and while regretting the futility 
of his London life, he sets down his love of London as equal 
to Charles Lamb’s. ‘‘ The rattle of a hansom shakes new life 
into my old bones,” he says, ‘and I ruin myself in them ”— 
with the “evanescent and unimportunate glimpses” of life 
which they lend. We ourselves feel that the reputation which 
Lowell acquired in London as an after-dinner speaker, was per- 
haps not altogether worthy, or in keeping with the rest of his 
career, save in so far as it shows his many-sidedness. But at 
the close of his life it was part of his character and story, and 
tells itself in these attractive pages with the rest. The spirit 
of fun dies never in any part of them out of the great Hosea 
Biglow, and no quainter summary of the pleasures of gout is 
to be found than in his very last epistle, where he attrib utes 
it to his grandfather’s famous Madeira, and wishes he had 
inherited ‘the cause instead of the effect.” “With such a 
character, even without his phenomenal gifts and graces, he 
would have been A Great Man” ends Mr. Underwood, with 
three big letters. Take him altogether, he was certainly a 
very attractive ene, both from his public and his private side. 
Not willingly will the world let Hosea Biglow die. 





THE REVOLT OF YEMEN.* 
THE rising of the tribes of Southern Arabia against the 
Turks in 1891 threatened a blow at the prestige of the 





* A Journey through Yemen, By W. B. Harris, London and Edinburgh: W. 


Blackwood and Sons. 





Sultan perhaps as irreparable as the loss of Constan- 
tinople itself. Though Mecca and Medina are separated 
from the Yemen by a belt of country occupied by semi-inde- 
pendent tribes, there is little doubt that a successful revolt in 
the rich and populous plateau of the southern mountains 
would have spread to the Hejaz, and that the Shereefian 
family of Mecca, the true descendants of the Prophet, might 
have united all the tribes in the effort to oust the Osmanli 
Sultan from the Caliphate. The revenues extorted from the 
Yemenis and from the merchants of the Red-Sea coast were 
considerable. But the true value to the Sultan of his Arabian 
provinces lies in the undisturbed possession of the holy cities, 
where pilgrims from every country of the East hear the name 
of Abdul Hamid blessed daily in the mosques as the Caliph and 
successor of Mahomet, in the very birthplace of the Prophet, 
With an Arab Caliph at Mecca, the race-hatred of the Arab 
for the Turk might at any moment make a clean sweep of the 
Osmanli, not only from Arabia, but up to the shores of the 
Levant ; and Palestine and Syria might be lost to the Turk of 
Constantinople as the Soudan is lost to the Turk of Cairo, 
It is an interesting comment on the saying that any Govern- 
ment is better than no Government, that the Turks in the 
Yemen came there by the invitation of the people themselves. 
The Arab population of the Yemen was wealthy, independent, 
housed in walled cities and prosperous villages, skilled in a 
system of cultivation more elaborate and expensive than the 
coffee-gardens of Ceylon, and governed by a race of Imaams 
of true descent from the Prophet. Yet in 1872, owing to the 
disunion of the tribes, the roads were unsafe, trade was at a 
standstill, and, at the entreaty of the merchants at the 
capital, Sanaa, the Sultan deposed the Imaam, and quietly 
entered into possession of Arabia Felix. Without a thought 
for the fate of the agricultural Arabs, or of anything but 
the safety of their caravans, the Sanaa merchants imagined 
that they had done a good stroke of business. The Turkish 
Pashas rubbed their hands, and thought the same. Twenty 
years of Turkish government brought the country into a 
state of rabid insurrection. In many parts of the Hast the 
Turkish incubus only kills by inches. Where the population 
is scanty, or nomad, there is some hope of escaping the taxe 
gatherer. But the eternal lack of pence at Constantinople 
makes the weight of taxation absolutely crushing in dis- 
tricts like Yemen, where centuries of industry have accumu. 
lated great powers of agricultural production in a limited 
area. The people were taxed and retaxed, until early in 
1892 the tribes rose to exterminate the Turks. In a few 
months every city in the highlands was retaken by the 
Arabs, with the exception of the capital, Sanaa, and Amran, 
both walled fortresses, and the towns upon the sea-coast, 
The fright and anxiety of the Porte were well concealed ; and 
though nearly forty thousand troops, partly drawn from 
Anatolia and Syria, partly irregulars raised on the Arabian 
coast, were drafted into the country, the rigorous exclusion of 
all correspondents from the Yemen kept matters quiet. Even 
when news of the rebellion leaked into European newspapers, 
the author of the interesting work under review was the only 
European who succeeded in penetrating to the capital. 
There he was at once arrested by the General in command, 
and sent back to the coast, though the Turks were once 
more in effective occupation. It is difficult to say whether 
the physical features of this wonderful country, or the 
character of its people, are the more attractive as we read 
them in Mr. Harris’s brightly written pages. Geographically, 
Arabia Felix is almost the counterpart of Abyssinia. Like 
Abyssinia, it is a mountain-plateau, lying at an average 
height of 8,000 ft. above the sea-level, with a narrow strip 
of hot plains at its foot between the mountains and the 
sea. But the parallel ceases with inanimate nature. The 
Abyssinian is still the least civilised of a.1 Christian races, 
The Yemeni, whether heathen, Christian, or Mussulman, for 
each faith has in turn prevailed among these linea] descen- 
dants of Joktan and of Ishmael, has been for centuries 
perhaps the finest example of Eastern humanity, the most 
industrious, ingenuous, and ingenious, of the pure-blooded 
Arabian race. Some idea of the country and its people may be 
gathered from forty-eight hours of the author’s experiences 
when running the gauntlet of Arab hostility to the Turk, and 
Turkish suspicion of the stranger. A merchant of Aden had 
contracted to “deliver” him at Sanaa, an agreement which 
was faithfully carried out by camelmen and mountaineers 
whose sole inducement was often some inborn bias towards 
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honour and humanity. The road lay through the country of 
the Kabyla-el-Owd, a tribe which had just revolted against 
the Turks, whose country had not been traversed even by Arab 
traders for more than three months. An ascent of eight 
thousand feet had been made, and but a short remnant of the 
night was left in which to reach a place of safety. 

«The sun was nearly up when one of the men pointed out to 
me, a long way ahead, a solitary tower standing on the edge of a 
precipice overlooking the river. ‘Once there,’ he whispered, ‘we 
are safe; they are friends of ours” ..... But my men had 
received timely warning that it would be safer to proceed, and a 
few hours saw us on our way again.” 


At last it was deemed well to stop and rest. 


“Thad only been asleep an hour or two,” writes Mr. Harris, 
«when I felt myself quietly shaken. I asked who was there ?— 
‘Hush, do not speak!’ I struck a light, and as a wild, long- 
haired creature leant over me to blow it out, I had just time to 
see that the man was a stranger.—‘ Get up,’ said the voice, ‘you 
are in danger. Not a word; give me your bedding and your 
carpet. Your mules are being already laden,’ he added, seizing 
me by the hand, ‘follow me.’—I followed him out into the quiet 
moonlit streets, and found my mules already saddled.” 
At1o’clock in the morning, after a night-march guided by 
the stranger, they found a resting-place in a caravanserai well 
within the Turkish bounds, and slept till morning. 

“Calling to Said, I told him to send in the man who had led us 

the night before. He had gone! Never a word of thanks! 
Never areward! He had left me sleeping, and gone back to his 
own affairs, and his own life. My men had tried to stop him, had 
tried to keep him till I was awake; had promised him a reward. 
But he had laughed and shaken his raven curls, and, spear in 
hand, girded up his loins and vanished.” 
It transpired afterwards that forty men were lying in wait 
for the Turks’ visitor, resolved on his execution and the 
plunder of his goods. The following picture of the scene 
which met the author’s eyes on first awakening in Arabia 
Felix will give some idea of this natural paradise. It is the 
home of Rasselas raised from the valley to the mountain :— 

“ Below me lay the great valley up which we had been travel- 
ling the last two nights. Over its green fields floated a trans- 
parent, hazy mist, through which I could watch the river sparkling 
and flashing like a silver serpent as it passed on its way to the 
desert and the sea. On either side lay terraced fields, rising step 
by step from the water’s edge, to where the mountain-slopes be- 
came too steep for cultivation. There they were covered with 
thick jungle undergrowth, while above rose precipice upon preci- 
pice, crowned, thousands of feet up in the pink morning sky, by 
broken crags and pinnacles of rock touched with snow. At my 
very feet, for I was on the house-top, the villagers, rejoicing in the 
glorious morning, were passing out to their labours. As I gazed, 
the mists rose, and every detail in the valley stood out distinct. 
Little villages far below, crowning the rocky mounds on which 
the Arabs of the Yemen so love to build, stood out from the green 
fields, all grey and severe, each a fortress in itself, with its battle- 
ments and towers. Around the pink-and-gold crags hovered little 
fleecy clouds, attracted by the small patches of snow, now hiding, 
now disclosing, the grandeur of the mountain pinnacles.” 

The industry of the Yemenis may be judged from the 
following :— 

“The land, carefully terraced to allow of more cultivation, 
presented from a distance the appearance of an immense flight of 
steps. At one spot I counted one hundred and thirty-seven of 
these terraces on the side of a mountain, one above the other. 
In other parts of the Mahommedan world, the Arabs are ex- 
ceedingly fond of making and planting gardens. It is not 
unusually a want of experiment so much as a want of continuing, 
that is the ruin of so many Arab peoples. But not so in these 
valleys of the Yemen. Here every supporting wall was in excel- 
lent repair, every little artificial channel brimmed over with 
water, and the whole wore the appearance not only of great 
laborious skill, but of the idea being present to the people of 
maintaining the results of their labours.” 

Yet these people can scarcely keep the necessaries of life, for 
Turkish rule is re-established in the Yemen. “There is 
nothing like the Turks for crushing a rebellion,” writes Mr. 
Harris. The Osmanli troops under Ahmed Pazi Pasha scaled 
the passes, dragged their cannon up defiles hardly to be 
scaled by mules, and strong in the practical use of modern 
arms which seems to be the one form of intelligence native in 
the Turk, they forced the defiles and relieved Sanaa. That 
fortress had been defended by the Turkish garrison against 
the whole force of the Yemen tribes. The walle of the 
city were surrounded at a distance by small martello 
towers, each defended by a cannon, and garrisoned by a 
handful of Turkish infantry. The resemblance to the 
defences of Melilla, now besieged by the Moors of the Riff, 
is very close. It is characteristic of Turkish ingratitude 
that the conscript soldiers who had fought “ more like devils 
than men” to maintain the rule of the Sultan, were robbed 
by their officers of pay, provisions, and clothes, and were dying 





of fever, starvation, and cold in the very cities which they had 
reconquered from the rebels. The Arabs themselves took 
pity on them, and while cursing the Pashas, often helped the 
Turkish deserters with food, money, and. transports to make 
their way to the coast at Aden, whence they worked their way 
home to their native cities in Asia Minor or Syria. The 
people of the least accessible parts of the Yemen are still un- 
subdued. But we cannot agree with Mr. Harris that there ig 
any prospect of their maintaining their freedom. The tribes 
will “come in” one by one. The same course of grinding 
oppression will go on, and the Yemen is doomed for this 
generation. No agricultural people of the East can long 
resist the “creeping paralysis” of Turkish tactics; and the 
strangely bloated trade of our waterless rock at Aden, which 
now reaches five millions of exports and imports annually, 
will continue to benefit by the folly of the Turks in piling 
up customs-dues at their Arabian seaports. Mr. Harris sup- 
plements his personal experiences by a careful epitome of the 
history and antiquities of the ancient Saba, compiled mainly 
from the works of Niebuhr, Playfair, Miller, and Glaser. 
The Yemen has long been recognised as the natural successor 
of Assyria and Egypt as a field for the archeologist; but the 
author’s account of the art-treasures of China and Japan 
hoarded in the once wealthy homes of Arabia Felix will be 
new to many European collectors. : 





RECENT NOVELS.* 

Mr. CRAWFORD describes Marion Darche as a “ story without 
comment.” We are not widely read in the reviews of Mr. 
Crawford’s work; but possibly some critic may have sug- 
gested that he is unduly given to the introduction of matter 
which consists of pure comment rather than of pure nar- 
rative. If this be so, it is not easy to forgive the critic for 
making the suggestion, and it is still less easy to forgive Mr. 
Crawford for acting upon it. Some novelists—George Eliot 
is one of them—are certainly least happy in what may be 
called their choric passages, which often strike their readers 
as mere non-conducting interruptions; but through such 
passages in Mr. Crawford’s work the imaginative current 
flows unchecked, and they seem as much of the essence of his 
genius as are the purely dramatic effects. Perhaps, how- 
ever, we might not have missed the comment in Marion Darche 
had the story itself possessed any great body of character or 
narrative interest; but its thinness equals, or almost equals, 
that of Mr. W. D. Howells’ early and tentative essays in 
fiction, and it lacks the delicate finish of such books as A 
Chance Acquaintance and A Fearful Responsibility. Mr. Craw- 
ford seems to have yielded to the temptation to try his hand 
at the fashionable impressionism of treatment, and nature has 
not made him an impressionist. We do not mean it as depre- 
ciation, but as a high compliment, when we say that Mr. 
Crawford’s work rises in distinction as his theme rises in 
intrinsic interest. The biggest feat is the feat which he 
performs most triumphantly; but he must have a feat of 
some kind. He exemplifies the Johnsonian dictum about 
Milton and the cherry-stones,—he demands opulence of 
suggestion, be it that of a great narrative crisis, or of an 
emotional or spiritual situation. In a word, he must have 
substance ; and Marion Darche is terribly unsubstantial. 
The scene is laid in New York, and the central figure is that 
of a woman who has made a hideous mistake in marriage, 
but whose fidelity to her vows is so firm, that when her 
husband turns out to be a criminal as well as a brute, she 
makes a strenuous effort to save him by beggaring herself 
There is, of course, the inevitable third—the man whom 
Marion ought to have married at first,and whom she does 
marry at last—and in the grouping there is the suggestion of 
a really good story. Mr. Crawford, however, seems to play 
with his material instead of working upon it, the consequence 
being that we feel ourselves outside the situation, which 
fails to move us asit ought. There is, of course, admirable 
writing in the book, or it would not be Mr. Crawford’s; but 
it excites only tepid interest, because it wants solidity of 
motive and purpose. 

* (1.) Marion Darehe : a Story without Comment. By F. Marion Crawford. 
2 vols. London: Macmillan and Co.—(2.) The Emigrant Ship. By W. Clark 
Russell. 3 vols. London: Sampsoa Low, Marstov, and Co.—(3.) A Gray Eye 
or So. By Frank Frankfort Moore. 3 vols. London: Hutchinson and Co.— 
(4.) To Right the Wrong. By Edna Lyall. 3vols. London: Hurst and 
Blackett.——(5.) The Swing of the Pendulum, By Frances Mary Peard. 2 vols. 
London: R. Bentley and Son. ——(6.) A lafe Awry. By Percival Pickering. 3 


vols. London: Bliss, Sands, and Foster.—(7.) The Soul of the Bishop. By 
John Strange Winter. 2vo's. London: F. V. White and Co. 
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Mr. Clark Russell is really a wonderful man. We do not 
remember for how many years he has been writing sea- 
stories; but he must have written about a score of them, and 
there is as much energy and gusto in the latest as in tie 
earliest. Some people talk about the exhaustion of this or 
that novelist’s invention, as if invention were like capital 
lying in a bank—a fixed quantity which diminishes with every 
draft drawn against it—whereas it has more of the character 
of muscular force, which increases with the constancy of the 
demand made upon it. In The Emigrant Ship there are at 
least two prominent motives which are quite new to Mr. 
Russell’s books. One of them lies, so to speak, on the high- 
way, and it is curious that he has not picked it up before; the 
other has been found in one of those byways of invention 
or record, of which he is such an assiduous frequenter. The 
first is the sending to sea of a comparatively worthless ship 
and cargo, with a scoundrel of a captain whose instructions 
are that the vessel is to be lost, in order that a fraudulently 
effected insurance may be paid into the pockets of the still 
greater scoundrel who owns it. This portion of the story is 
capital; but the hero’s adventures on the ‘ Hebe,’ which is 
the name of the doomed ship, come to a close before the end 
of the first volume, and they are merely a prelude to his fur- 
ther and more exciting experiences as captive master of the 
‘Earl of Leicester,’ which is bound for Australia with some 
dozens of female emigrants on board. Circumstances, the 
nature of which readers must be left to discover, compel 
Captain Morgan to train his passengers—governesses, shop- 
girls, domestic servants, and nondescripts—to act as sailors; 
and by this novel crew the ship is worked from the middle of 
the Pacific to the port of Sydney. The idea is as odd as it is 
new, but Mr. Clark Russell utilises it well, and The Emigrant 
Ship is a really good story. 

Mr. Frankfort Moore, like Mr. Edmund Airey, one of his 
own characters, is an accomplished phrasemaker, and the 
-sharpest impression stamped by A Gray Eye or So is one of 
almost uncanny cleverness. Here and there Mr. Moore offers 
us a coin which is a little worn, as when, after mentioning the 
fact that Miss Stafford spoke French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish, he adds, “ This is only another way of saying that 
she could be uninteresting in four languages; ” but,as a rule, 
the coinage is sharp, bright, and fresh from the mint, and it 
is impossible to mistake Mr. Moore’s image and superscrip- 
tion. Sometimes the intrinsic value is not great; when, for 
example, the writer, in describing a sunset, says, “The streak 
of crimson had dwindled toa flaming Rahab thread,” we do 
not set much store by the rather strained conceit of the 
“Rahab” thread; but thee is quite enough of really legitimate 
work to satisfy the most exacting connoisseurs of the niceties 
of thought and word-play. The definition of a theory as 
“the paper fortress of the immature” is distinctly good, 
and there are many passages in which the same kind 
of goodness, instead of crystallising itself in a single 
bon mot, is held in the solution of a page of bright conversa- 
tional fencing. Of course, this kind of writing is generally 
the vehicle of somewhat cynical satire; but no satire, and 
hardly any cynicism, which is relieved by humonr, is wanting 
in a certain agreeable quality; and that Mr. Moore is a 
humorist is not likely to be denied by anybody. Even a 
Nationalist might smile at the reference made by Miss Avon 
to her father’s Biographical Dictionary of Irish Informers, 
which he is compiling as a preliminary to his History of Irish 
Patriotism. “He is making capital progress withit. He has 
already got to the end of the seventh volume, and he has 
nearly reached the letter C—; oh, yes, he is making capital pro- 
gress.” As for the story, that is a subsidiary affair. It is 
interesting, though here and there improbable, and in one 
portion actually absurd; but it seems to us that it is mainly 
a scaffolding for the display of Mr. Moore’s fireworks. Still, 
the fireworks being very good, no spectator has reasonable 
ground for complaint. 

Admirers of the novels of Edna Lyall will read with 
pleasure her new historical story, To Right the Wrong, 
though they will not find in it anything specially charac- 
teristic of the author, except perhaps the tone of fine and 
generous sentiment by which it is pervaded. It is mainly 
distinguished from the majority of novels dealing with the 
wars between Charles I. and his Parliament, by its con- 
sistently sympathetic attitude with regard to the Puritan 
party, though the author does ample and generous justice to 
the nobility and patriotism of Falkland and other Royalist 





leaders. She is not less than just even to Charles himself: 
and, indeed, so far as candour of treatment is concerned, To 
Right the Wrong is a model book of its kind. It is, moreover, 
an admirably arranged and most interesting story. The hero 
is one Joscelyn Heyworth, who, though the second son of a 
Cavalier gentleman, has doubts of the justice of the cause 
which his father has espoused, and who, coming under 
the influence of John Hampden, joins the Parliamentary 
army, and distinguishes himself in several important engage. 
ments. Hampden himself is a singularly winning and impres.- 
sive figure, and it hardly needed the preface to convince 
us that the author has taken pains to make her historical and 
topographical details correct; but the spirit of a period 
cannot be crammed, and like most historical novelists who 
are not of the first rank, Edna Lyall has lapsed into numerous 
anachronisms of sentiment and language. To point out the 
former would need more space than we can give; but one or 
two of the latter may be indicated. Hampden, for example, 
is represented as saying,—‘‘ Officers seem to forget that they 
must keep in touch with their men, who are not mere fighting 
machines,”—a sentence the whole cast and phrasing of which 
belong to our own day; and the gatekeeper, Barnaby, de- 
clares his belief that “this here dispute will devilup into the 
biggest war England has ever seen,”—words which we may be 
quite sure never could be spoken by a seventeenth-century 
rustic. For readers of the better sort, blots of this kind spoil 
the effect of an otherwise praiseworthy story. 

The Swing of the Pendulum may be described as an 
eminently well-bred novel. It is a study in society comedy, 
with just sufficient seriousness of tone to give a greater 
specific gravity than that of most books of its class. In 
the main, it is the statement of a character-problem. The 
question is,—“ What is to be thought of Miss Dalrymple? 
Is she an ambitious, heartless flirt; is she a creature of im- 
pulsive whim; or is she a seeker after some imaginary ideal, 
who, failing in her quest, chooses at last something which is 
hardly a colourable imitation of what she seeks?” Any of 
the answers may be given, but unless the answerer is very 
positive, he will doubt whether one of the rejected two may 
not have a better claim. The doubt emphasises the life- 
likeness of the character. One important difference between 
ordinary fiction and real life, is that one understands the 
persons in the former so much more fully than we under- 
stand those in the latter. Anne Dalrymple is not, like 
George Eliot’s Gwendolen Harleth, a creation; but she 
is equally inexplicable in a credible sort of way. She jilts 
that fine, loyal young fellow, Hugh Forbes, a month before 
the day fixed for their marriage, without assigning any 
reason; and in the course of a Norwegian tour she meets 
Wareham, Forbes’s most intimate friend, by whom she knows 
she is despised, and sets herself to fascinate him. She suc- 
ceeds so admirably, that Wareham is torn to the centre by 
the conflict between love and friendship; but in enslaving 
him she is, or appears to be, herself enslaved; and then, at the 
end of the story, she marries a third man, making her choice 
by a process almost as mechanical as tossing up. The story 
thus told may sound rather absurd, but it is certainly not so 
as told in the novel. There is some clever sparring between 
the leading gentleman and lady, and elsewhere there are 
gleams of quiet humour which make The Swing of the Pen- 
dulum very pleasant reading. 

A Life Awry, which seems to be the maiden effort of a 
presumably feminine writer, is a novel which has many 
merits, both literary and intellectual. ‘ Percival Pickering” 
will do well in future to break up her sentences, which are often 
too long for either elegance or comfort; but this is the only 
obvious literary defect of a book which in other respects is 
admirably written. The story is very simple in construction. 
Hugh Lilcot has left his home as a youth, and returns to it asa 
man to find that during the years of absence his cousin Judy, 
the sweetheart of his youth, has been transformed by a luck- 
less accident from a strong handsome girl into a plain de- 
formed woman ; and she, on her side, has the pain of witnessing 
the repulsion with which she is regarded by the man whom she 
has loved all her life. She bravely conceals her emotion, and 
is so successful in her dissembling that the dense unima- 
ginative Hugh makes her his confidante in the matter of 
his passion for the frivolous butterfly who has entirely 
enslaved him. After some months of lovers’ raptures, 
the pair are separated by Hugh’s discovery of what he 
regards as an act of deceit on the part of his fiancée; but 
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Judy, after nursing Hugh through a dangerous illness, sets 
herself to effect a reconciliation. She succeeds in her mag- 
nanimous task, but the emotional strain becomes more and 
more intense, until at last she can bear it no longer, and a 
powerful concluding chapter tells the story of her self-sought 
death. It seems to us that this conclusion does much to spoil 
a good book ; and we object to it, not because it is painful, but 
because it is arbitrary. Judy Lilcot’s nature was not of the 
stuff of which suicides are made, and we strongly suspect that 
this particular suicide is the cutting of a narrative knot which 
the author found it difficult to untie. Charlotte Bronté, when 
writing Villette, felt that the death of M. Paul Emanuel was 
the only possible response to the demands of her imagination, 
and Percival Pickering may have had the same feeling with 
regard to Judy; but the manner of the death is inconsistent 
with the life, and it throws the whole portrait out of drawing. 
This is a pity, for Judy is a really fine creation. 

“ John Strange Winter” wishes us to see that she can deal 
effectively with something more serious than the flirtations 
and frivolities of a garrison-town; hence The Soul of the 
Bishop, in which—as in Robert Elsmere and in John Ward, 
Preacher—the interest of fiction is reinforced by the in- 
terest of controversial theology. As a matter of fact, the 
book is marred by the very thing that is intended to make it. 
There is much in it that is excellent. We do not think that 
the author has ever produced anything better than the 
character of the manly, loyal Broad-Church Bishop; and 
Cecil Constable is equally satisfactory until she begins to 
theologise ; but at that point, so far as she is concerned, we 
lose our hold of reality. Her doubts are real enough, but 
there is no tangible link between them and her subsequent 
conduct; the author fails to make her readers understand 
Cecil’s fixed idea that the soul of the Bishop would be 
imperilled by marriage with a woman who found herself 
unable to accept the Thirty-nine Articles; and the Bishop 
himself does much less than an equally sensible prelate in 
real life would have done to extricate the girl from the tangle 
in which she has involved herself. John Strange Winter’s 
sincerity and earnestness are unmistakable, but her theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical equipment is too slender for the task 
she has undertaken ; and her mistake in attempting it is made 
all the more regrettable by the real charm of the early chap- 
ters of the novel. We have read few things of the kind that 
are better than the story of Bishop Netherby’s courtship. 





ENGLISH NURSES IN MASHONALAND.* 
ALTHOUGH bearing the names of two authors, it is evident 
that this book is due chiefly to one alone, and that one Miss 
Blennerhassett ; an inference which we make not only from 
the internal evidence of the book, but also from the fact that 
though Sister Lucy is often honourably mentioned, there is 
never a word of the individual action of Sister Rose. One is 
tempted to regret this inasmuch as, interesting as the book is 
in other ways, its greatest interest lies in the personality and 
character of its two authors. One is so lost in admiration 
of these two ladies, that one longs to hear the tale of their 
wanderings told by some other person who would be less 
restrained by feelings of modesty. There is something really 
sublime in their manifest unconsciousness of the splendid 
record of heroism which their tale unfolds. They tell the tale 
of their adventures in the most simple and matter-of-fact 
fashion, cheerfully making light of their hardships and mini- 
mising their dangers, and yet it is impossible not to think that 
their survival of some of their experiences was little short of 
a miracle, and that they owed their safety to nothing else but 
their indomitable pluck and spirit. In spite, however, of the 
authors’ modest reticence, we fancy that most readers will 
find the chief charm of their work to consist in its record of 
what a brave woman dare do and can do. Nevertheless, the 
book has many other claims upon our interest. Mashonaland 
is a country which occupies a very prominent place just now 
in the public attention, and its description from a perfectly 
disinterested point of view is of no little value, especially when 
that description is given in a style which is admirably clear 
and simple. The author, or the authors, we should perhaps 
say, write well; moreover, they are blessed with an excellent 
sense of humour, and a power of regarding human nature, its 
failings and its virtues, from a singularly wide-minded stand- 
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point. They were as little capable of being shocked and dis- 
gusted as they were of being terrified and dismayed. They 
persisted in only seeing the bright side of things, in spite of cir- 
cumstances which might almost have damped the equanimity of 
Mark Tapley. Very characteristic is their comment upon the 
prevailing drunkenness of the community in which they lived. 
Their hospital was burnt down over their heads one night, and 
the catastrophe was by no means lightened by the drunken 
zeal of their would-be rescuers, whose intervention did little to 
improve matters. “I must not forget to say,” remarks the 
author at the end of a ludicrous description of the vagaries 
of their fire-brigade, “that when the men got back to the 
township, they sent us over anything they could think of that 
might be of any use. People may be very foolish and tipsy in 
a pioneer camp, but they are also very generous and warm- 
hearted,—qualities which cover a multitude of sins.” 

Their journey to the pioneer camp at Umtali was one long 
series of mistakes and mishaps. More than once they were 
urged to turn back, and apparently with very good reason. 
But nothing daunted them. Snrely there are few stories 
of explorers which can compare in the matter of real 
heroism with the account of the march of these women from 
Mpanda to Umtali. Once arrived at their destination, they 
found everything had still to be done. There was no accom- 
modation for them, no hospital, no means of beginning their 
work. To their energy, more than anything else, is it 
apparently owing that Umtali to-day can boast of quite a 
respectable hospital; for at the end of their two years, they 
were enabled to hand over to their successors an establishment 
which was fairly well-found in all essentials. They make 
very light of their work, but it was evidently a life of incessant 
anxiety and toil. Hardly ever could they take a holiday from 
labours which might have appalled even the hardest-worked 
nurse of a London hospital. Everything was makeshift, and 
every duty had to be performed by themselves. They nursed, 
dispensed medicines, cooked, and even sometimes had to do 
their own sweeping and cleaning. And on one terrible occa- 
sion both fell ill together, took each other’s temperatures in 
turns, the lower temperature waiting upon thehigher. There 
was not another woman within hundreds of miles, not even 
a native woman to wait upon them, and no help bat that 
of their native boys, who were by no means the most reliable 
of servants. Lions made the night hideous for them at 
Umtali. Animals were constantly being carried off by these 
beasts from before their insecure doors. One or two of their 
English acquaintances even had been slain and devoured. 
They confess to have been afraid of the lions. But we have not 
a word of grumbling or complaint; they even make a mock of 
their terrors. No wonder that im every man at Umtali they 
found a friend. In all the pioneer camp, we think, there 
could hardly have been found two better men than these two 
women. The camp was on the high-road to the Company’s 
forts, and interesting travellers paid them an occasional 
passing visit, Mr. Selous among them. “He is known 
throughout Africa as the man who never tells a lie. 
If we were to make the most incredible statement, adding, 
‘Selous told me so,’ people would say, ‘ This is a hard saying, 
but, if you heard it from Selous, it must be true!’ What 
a splendid reputation to have anywhere, but especially in 
Africa!” Indeed, on a former occasion the authors seem to 
have suffered somewhat from the mendacity of an African ex- 
plorer. They give a bright and very sympathetic little 
sketch of Mr. Rhodes. “His generosity is proverbial; every- 
thing about the man is big,—faults, virtues, and projects. 
His ambition itself is largely tinctured with altruism. He is 
the darling of Fortune,—and that blind goddess does not 
often select her favourites from the Sunday School. We were 
especially charmed by the great man’s simple manners, and 
boyish enjoyment of a joke.” On his arrival at Umtali, “ he 
was besieged with petitions of all sorts. Malcontents and 
chronic grumblers went to his hut, and came away in a few 
minutes cheerful and satisfied. Not that anything was altered 
in the condition of things,—the man’s mere personal mag- 
netism wrought the change.” On the rare occasions that they 
got a holiday from their work, they paid visits themselves. 
Once to M’Tassa’s kraal, when that chieftain was presented 
with his yearly due, a ceremony of which they give a delight- 
ful description. Another visit to the Queen Chiconga brought 
about a return visit, paid by her Majesty in person, in com- 
pany with her husbands. Chiconga being offered coffee, first 
tried the results of that beverage upon one of her husbands, 
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and found them discouraging. 
whisky :— 

“We told her that ‘ fire-water’ was the drink of men, not of 
women, but we could not make her see the force of the argument. 
If white men liked it and drank it, why should not white women 
do so? What was good for men was good for women too, at 
least for chieftainesses! This Woman’s Rights argument finding 
voice in a country where women are mere beasts of burden, 
amused us greatly. We compromised the question. We had 
received a present of port-wine, and now offered her some. This 
beverage met with her approval. But finding her prepared to 
drink mugsfull of it there and then, we were forced to violate the 
laws of hospitality and have the bottle carried away.” 

There are one or two charming descriptions of African 
scenery, and several most amusing accounts of pet monkeys 
and other animals. The overpowering charm which so many 
travellers have found in the Dark Continent seems to have 
also affected our author, and tinged even the worst aspects 
of African life for them with its mysterious and seductive 
influence. Their book is emphatically a book to be read; not 
only for its own sake, for the entertainment which it affords, 
and for its pleasant and unpretending merit, but also because 
it is one that makes one think more highly of human nature 
asa whole. To speak well of themselves was evidently the 
very last thing in the authors’ minds, who, indeed, studiously 
avoid any reference to their feelings ; nevertheless, it is a book 
that should make Englishmen proud of their fellow-country- 
women. 


She therefore demanded 





ASPECTS OF THEISM.* 
THIS is an interesting book, which, however, in consequence of 
Professor Knight’s preference for the intuitional proof of the 
existence of God, in our opinion hardly does adequate justice 
to the old-fashioned natural theology which relied on what is 
termed “the argument from causation and the argument from 
design.” It is perfectly true, as Professor Knight points out, 
that neither the argument from the impossibility of going 
back through an infinite series of causal links, nor the 
argument from the evidence of designs as found in Nature, 
modelled on the forms of human design, is really valid 
to prove the existence of God. But it does not follow 
that proofs, which are quite inadequate for that end, may 
not be very adequate in disproving the Atheism, or even 
Agnosticism, which are the most dangerous of the com- 
petitors of Theism. If you can satisfy the materialist that 
he is on a wrong tack, you have gone a long way towards 
helping him to believe in the only effectual alternative to 
materialism. And we must say that, even the argument 
from the inconceivability of an infinite series of antece- 
dents and consequents, and still more the argument from 
the manifold traces of thought and purpose in the Uni- 
verse, is very effectual in driving the mind away from that 
materialism which is the only effectual rival of true Theism. 
We have nothing to say for the so-called “ontological ” 
proof, which has never seemed to the present writer of any 
validity at all. But both the causal argument and the teleo- 
logical argument have some validity,—the latter, we think, 
a great validity,—in exploding materialism ; and materialism 
once exploded, by far the most serious rival to Theism is 
removed. The only force of the argument derived from the 
inconceivability of an infinite series of antecedents and 
consequents as an account of the origin of the universe is 
this,—that it makes us feel the great difference between the 
kind of cause in which the mind can rest, and the kind of 
cause in which it is impossible for the mind to rest. A 
mere physical cause always sets the mind off in search 
of something on which that physical cause depends. It 
is a mere suspension-bridge which drives you to ask 
where the ultimate structures are, from which the bridge 
is suspended. But an adequate mental cause, if it can be 
found, does not strike the mind as a mere link in the chain, 
it is not a put-off, a reference to something else; it is at least 
provisionally an answer to the question as to cause. We 
have reached something which, whether it 7s or not, at 
least may be self-dependent. It is possible to rest in a mind 
as final. It is not possible to rest in an arrangement of atoms 
as final. If you once get to a mind, that, at least, may be an 
adequate cause. It is at any rate an origin, though it may not 
bea final origin. So soon as you get toa mind and say, “ Here 
is the cause,” the thought is arrested and more or less satisfied. 
If the mind turns out to be a finite mind,—a mind that was 
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once helpless and dependent,—then the search may have to 
begin again as a consequence of the evidence of that help. 
lessness and dependence. But at least till this is proved 
the search is arrested,—you feel that a point is reached at 
which the origin may really have been disclosed. Will, 
purpose, intention is at least a true cause, though it 
may not be the final cause. Will may be final, while an 
arrangement of atoms cannot be final, for it immediately sets 
you asking who made the arrangement. An arrangement of 
atoms is like a manufacture, and one persists in asking who 
was the manufacturer? But directly you can point out a 
manufacturer, you feel that you have at least reached a critical 
stage in the inquiry, which no combination of physical condi- 
tions can be. Now, the mere fact that a mental cause is more 
or less satisfying, is at least a part-cause,—a co-operating, if 
not an ultimate cause,—is very impressive, and a light upon 
what it is that the inquiry points to. So far as you reach 
only a new combination of physical conditions, you have 
reached nothing ultimate, and are driven back as inevitably to 
ask for a new cause, as you were at first. It is only a link in 
the chain. But the moment you reach a mental agency of any 
kind, you are aware that you have reached more than a link, 
what may at least be the thing you are in search of. That is 
as far as possible from a demonstration of God; but itisa 
striking witness to the kind of answer which will alone con- 
clude the inquiry. That which is not volition will certainly 
not satisfy it. When you find the arrow or the bullet which 
inflicted the wound, you have found an antecedent, but not a 
cause; when you have found the man who discharged it with 
intent to wound, you have found a real cause. 

But still more significant is the argument from design, though 
Professor Knight is perfectly justified in saying that there is 
no close analogy between human adaptation (of materials 
already to hand) and divine creation, which not only impresses 
a purpose on what it deals with, but also absolutely creates 
that which it thus impresses with a purpose. That, of course, 
makes the widest possible distinction between human design- 
ing and the creative activity in which man himself takes 
his origin. Further, it is perfectly true that the contrivance 
which overcomes manifold difficulties does not seem to bear 
much analogy to the omnipotence and omniscience for which 
what we mean by difficulties could hardly exist, unless, in- 
deed, they arose out of the voluntary self-limitation of an all- 
powerful Being,—as, indeed, there is very great reason to 
think that they may arise, when we consider that the free-will 
of man is absolutely inconceivable without voluntary self- 
limitation on the part of God. But even granting these two 
great distinctions between human design and the energy of 
divine creation, it can hardly be denied that the universe is 
everywhere impressed with the stamp of deliberate purpose, 
of ordered thought, and that it is simply impossible to 
regard a universe so impressed with the stamp of reason as 
a universe which had ever emerged from the chaos of mere 
material anarchy. Yet, if once you admit that the stamp of 
reason,—whether limited in its power and resources, or not,— 
is on the universe, it is almost impossible to be a materialist, 
and when once materialism is disposed of, monotheism is 
almost sure to take its place as the natural alternative 
to a world of haphazard and blind force. Thus we cannot 
help thinking that Professor Knight makes far too little of 
the argument from cause and from design, not because either 
of them demonstrates theism or approaches such a demon- 
stration, but because either of them, and especially the latter, 
clears away the most formidable of the competing theories 
of the universe. 

With the greater portion of that part of the volume, be- 
ginning from the chapter on “ The Evidence of Intuition,” 
we largely agree; but we rather object to the philosophical 
terminology which uses “the Infinite ” as the best equivalent 
for the greater life which envelopes the life of man. The 
Infinite is only a term denying the limits to which man 
is in his own life accustomed, and we do not think that 
it expresses at all aptly that greater life of the relation of 
which to his own, man has an intuitive consciousness. AS 
all mathematicians know, there are any numbers of orders 
even of numerical and geometrical infinitude. An infini- 
tude of a high order may contain an infinitude of in- 
finitudes of a lower order. And it is not really qud its in- 
finitude, whether, of any order, high or low, that we recog- 
nise the greater life by which man is surrounded and 
enveloped. What we do recognise is the pressure upon 
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us of what is higher and more potent than ourselves; 
but we are not informed by consciousness whether that 
higher and greater power is absolutely the highest and 
greatest, or whether that highest and greatest may be using 
the agency of intermediate natures to lead us to himself. 
As Professor Knight himself says in one subtle and admir- 
able passage, the intuition of God is qualitative, and not 
quantitative ;—it is not the mere greatness, but the spiritual 
elevation, of the presence that surrounds us, which constrains 
us to recognise it as divine :— 

“It is true that a portion of finite space is so much cut out from 

the whole area of space—although, if the remainder be infinite, 
the portion removed will not really limit it; but our intuition of 
the Infinite has no resemblance to our knowledge of space. The 
intuition of God is purely spiritual apprehension, informing us 
not of the quantity of existence in the universe, but of the quality 
or characteristics of the Supreme Being; and to affirm that the 
finite spirit of man, standing in a fixed relation to the Infinite, 
limits it by virtue of that relation, is covertly to introduce a 
spacial concept into a region to which it is utterly foreign, and 
which it has no right to enter.” 
That could not be better said, and yet Professor Knight 
sticks to that.word “Infinite” as if it really expressed ade- 
quately, the object of conscious human worship. It is not the 
absence of limits that we recognise in that which controls and 
subdues us, for very often it is the presence of self-imposed 
limits which controls and subdues us the most, but the sense 
of something holier and higher which draws us upwards to 
itself. 

With these reservations, Professor Knight’s book seems to 
us one of excellence and wisdom. Indeed, his suggestion 
that the higher you rise above human conditions, the higher, 
and not the lower, is the sense of personality,—that a more 
impressive personality, far from being a limit, is properly a 
signal of wider and less restricted life, is a suggestion of great 
value, which he might, we think, have supported by argument 
and analogy. 





FRANCIS PARKMAN.* 

ONLY a year has elapsed since Francis Parkman, whose death 
at Boston, at the age of seventy, has been just announced, 
completed the main work of his lifetime, the history of the 
French in the New World. The final section of that history— 
the brilliant book called Montcalm and Wolfe—was indeed 
issued some years ago, but there was still a gap left—the 
story of the interval between the Peace of Ryswick and the 
commencement of the Seven Years’ War; and this gap was 
only filled up last year by the publication of A Half Century 
of Conflict. From the expeditions of Villegagnon and Ribaut 
to Brazil and Florida in the sixteenth century down to the 
cession to the English of Canada and all French America east 
of the Mississippi two hundred years afterwards, Mr. Park-/ 
man has left none of the doings of the French, their ailies 
and enemies in the New World, unrecorded in the eleven 
sturdy volumes which he produced at intervals during 
the last twenty-seven years. These books are as yet 
less known to the English reader than they ought to be. 
Montcalm and Wolfe, indeed, was published in England, 
we believe, at the same time as in America, and speedily 
attracted attention here. But of Parkman’s other works 
there were no English editions, and few, if any of them, were 
to be found at Mudie’s. Messrs. Macmillan, however, soon 
issued a handsome edition of all these historical works, the 
perusal of which, as a whole, we strongly recommend. 

The series begins with The Pioneers of France in the 
New World in which we find brief but sufficient accounts of 
the unfortunate attempts of French Huguenots, in the 
sixteenth century, to found colonies in Brazil and Florida. 
But the history of France in America is practically the 
history of Canada, and in Canada only Catholics were for a 
long time even tolerated. Samuel Champlain, who, in 1604, led 
the first party of French colonists up the St. Lawrence, was a 
devout and ascetic Catholic, whose main object was not to make 
money, but to convert the Indians. He found the shores of 
the St. Lawrence inhabited by a feeble race of Algonquins, 
and to them he devoted his whole attention, even to espous- 
ing their cause against their ferocious enemies of the “ five 
nations,” whom the French call the Iroquois. The terrible effect 
of a couple of arquebuses, hitherto unknown to the savages, 
gave the victory for the time to Champlain and his allies. But 
the Iroquois never forgot the affront. They attacked the 
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settlements thirty-two years later, and remained the implac- 
able and dreaded foes of the French till the downfall of the 
latter a hundred and twenty years later. Champlain founded 
Quebec, and, with the Recollet friars who accompanied him, 
established missions among the Hurons, who were much more 
warlike than the Indians of the St. Lawrence, and who re- 
mained, in fact, the powerful allies of the French throughout 
the wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
America. The little settlement at Quebec flourished, and 
soon a crowd of adventurers from France poured into it. 
About 1626 Richelieu turned his attention to it, and thought 
it worth while to entrust its management to a company, of 
which Champlain was one of the governing body. 

We have not space to do more than refer to the siege and 
capture of Quebec in 1629 by an English force under a Dutch 
officer named Kerk, and its restoration to France three 
years later. Champlain died shortly afterwards, having been 
appointed, as he well deserved to be, Governor of Canada. A 
large number of Jesuits arrived at Quebec in 1625, and the 
second volume of Mr. Parkman’s series contains the history 
of their efforts to convert the Indians. To their devotion in 
this task, to their heroic courage and their most dreadful 
sufferings, the historian does full justice, though, as might 
have been expected, he is no great admirer of them. The Old 
Régime is the title of the third volume, which deals with the 
period between 1649 and 1672, containing also a great many 
interesting details on the way of life among the Colonists, the 
rise of the Canadian noblesse, and commercial questions, 
mainly, those connected with the fur trade. This trade, on 
the success of which the finances of the Colony chiefly 
depended, was, of course, intended to be a monopoly, and 
equally of course, gave occupation to a vast number of 
smugglers, the famous Cowreurs des bois. The great mart 
for the fur trade was Montreal, which had been founded 
much later than Quebec; and much rivalry existed between 
the two cities, the Jesuits being very powerful in Quebec, 
while Montreal was devoted to the priests of St. Sulpice, 
who held, in fact, seignorial rights over the city and 
settlement. The temperance question, as regarded the 
Indians, became, in the third quarter of the seventeenth 
century, a very important one. The Jesuits were desirous 
that the severest punishments should be inflicted on all who 
sold spirits to the savages. But there was much profit to be 
made out of the sale of brandy, and if the French would not 
supply it, the neighbouring English and Dutch had plenty of 
rum to sell. In 1662 the company formed by Richelieu was 
dissolved, and the colony was thenceforth governed directly 
by the Crown. For the first time a regular garrison was sent 
out from France—the Regiment of Carignan—and when it was 
recalled later many of the officers remained behind, and formed 
the nucleus of the Canadian noblesse. The English had, as Mr. 
Parkman points out, no more determined enemies, the war , 
parties no more gallant leaders, the Catholic Church no more 
devoted servants, than the Canadian gentilshommes. We now 
come to one of the greatest figures in Canadian history, that 
of the Count de Frontenac, who was Governor of the colony 
at various periods from 1672 to 1698. He was a grand 
seigneur of the court of Louis XIV. He was a gallant 
soldier and an excellent administrator. Among the Whites 
in the colony he had many devoted friends, and perhaps as 
many bitter enemies. But there was one quality which was 
quite peculiar to him—the art of managing the Indians. In 
this difficult art he succeeded, it would seem, far beyond all 
his predecessors and successors. And he spared no pains, 
indeed, to gain the good graces of the savages, going so far on 
one occasion, when it was especially desirable to excite them, 
as to lead a war-dance himself, tomahawk in hand. The dis- 
putes between the English and French colonists, which culmi- 
nated in the great struggle of the Seven Years’ War, first 
became serious during Frontenac’s administration. When war 
broke out between France and England after the abdication of 
James II., Frontenac at once took the initiative in America. 
The schemes for the conquest of the English settlements were 
numerous, but they always ended in nothing but dreadful 
massacres by the Indians in the French interest. The 
English, on their side, availed themselves of the assistance 
of the Iroquois, but they never managed them so well as the 
French managed their Hurons and others, who were fanati- 
cally devoted to the great ‘ Onontio,’ as they called Frontenac. 
But, indeed, the English Colonies did not work harmoniously 
together, and though an attack was made on Quebec it was 
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unsuccessful; and when at last the Peace of Ryswick was 
concluded in 1697, both French and English were in much 
the same position as they had occupied seven years previously, 
save, indeed, for the remembrance of the massacres which 
the French had permitted their Indian allies to perpe- 
trate. Frontenac died shortly after the peace, and the 
chronicle of the succeeding period is, as we have said, 
to be found in the Half-Century of Conflict. The final 
volumes, Montcalm and Wolfe are too well known to need 
any notice here. But we have deferred mentioning one of 
the most attractive of Mr. Parkman’s volumes, La: Salle and 
the Discovery of the Great West. La Salle’s character is perhaps 
more vividly drawn than any other of Mr. Parkman’s heroes, 
and there is certainly nothing better described in these 
volumes than the adventures and dangers which he and his 
companions encountered before the mouth of the Mississippi 
was discovered. La Salle was murdered by some of his com- 
panions shortly after his great discovery. 

Mr. Parkman writes in a plain, straightforward style, 
and tells his stories very clearly and well. He is exact in 
references, &c., as an historian is now expected to be, and one 
feels that nothing essential is omitted in his narratives. 
Indeed, if anything, he is rather too fond of details. He has 
mone of the “purple patches” of Macaulay, nor is he, we 
must say, quite so amusing as Mr. Froude. He can, how- 
ever, rise to considerable dignity and pathos on occasion. 
He gives one, above all, the impression of having a perfectly 
“fair” mind. He has his own prepossessions of course, and 
does not conceal them. But he seems to be always as ready 
to give evidence which tells against his own side as fully 
as that which makes for it, and this appears to us to be no 
small merit in an historian. 

It may be convenient to add that the series of works on 
France in the New World should be read in the following 
order: Pioneers, Jesuits, Old Régime, La Salle, Frontenac, 
Half-Century, Montcalm and Wolfe. Another book which 
was published before any of his others, describes the great 
troubles with the Indians which took place after the 
conclusion of the peace between France and England at the 
-<lose of the Seven Years’ War. It is called The Conspiracy 
of Pontiac, and its opening chapters contain a summary of 
the history of Canada, which was afterwards developed in the 
wolumes to which we have been referring. 
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Supplejack. By R. Ward. (Chapman and Hall.)—Here we have 
a delightful romance of Maoriland, full of action and humour, 
and with just enough of love and local colouring thrown in 
to render the charm of the whole firm and good. The reality 
*-of Maori savagery, bloodshed, superstition, and race-feuds is not 
withheld from us; on the contrary, it is admirably represented. 
But it is subordinated to the “ go” of the plot, and the humour 
of the characters, which is contributed almost entirely by the 
acrobat-hero, who of course turns out to be the kidnapped son of 
Sir John Crossbar, of Crossbar Hall, in Cheshire, and by Arapata, 
a wonderful Maorised Irishman, who is a faithful disciple of Mrs. 
Malaprop. A very bright sketch, too, is that of the White Prin- 
cess, who turns out to be Madge, the long-lost daughter of a 
missionary friend of Supplejack. It ought to be unnecessary to 
say that Jack rescues Madge from the Maories, and that, loving 
each other as did Marius and Cosette, they marry and settle down 
happily at Crossbar Hall. We have not for a very long time come 

across a book fuller of gusto and originality than Supplejack. 


Golden Gwendolyn. By Evelyn Everett Green. (Hutchinson.) 
—The plot of this story, though not unfamiliar to readers of 
sensational fiction, seems almost startlingly strong meat to be pur- 
veyed by a popular and practised writer for young women. In it 
the unfaithful guardian of a beautiful girl, and a thorough-paced 
scoundrel whose dupe he is, set to work to make her in appear- 
ance, if not in reality, insane. They are defeated, of course, in 
the long-run, by the girl’s lover, who is further aided by one of her 
guardian’s daughters. The story is written with spirit and care, and 
the reader’s interest in the development of the plot is not allowed 
to flag for an instant. Gwendolyn, her manly lover, and above 
all, her vivacious and indefatigable friend Carrie, are admirably 
sketched. There is a touch of caricature in the cruel hypnotising 
sham professor, but that was perhaps inevitable. 

Roger the Ranger. By Eliza F. Pollard. (S. W. Partridge 
and Co.)—This is, in every sense, an excellent story of border life 








among the Indians during that struggle between the British and 
the French for the sovereignty of Canada, that culminated, 
although it did not altogether end, in the decisive struggle on 
the Plains of Abraham, which cost both sides their heroes. The 
story further admirably illustrates, in the widely different 
careers of Charles Langdale and Roger the Ranger, the breaking- 
up of domestic friendships which that struggle involved. There 
is plenty of stirring incident in this story, and the needful 
elements of pathos and love-making are contributed by Charles 
Langdale’s Indian wife and child on the one hand, and by the 
courtship of Roger the Ranger and Lois Langdale on the other. 
But there is absolutely nothing strained or ultra-sensational in 
this book ; it is marked equally by historical and by literary sin- 
cerity. It is one of the least pretentious and yet most successful 
and enjoyable of modern historical romances. 

Scarlea Grange. By Alfred Colbeck. (Religious Tract Society.) 
—This is a very carefully constructed story of the historical 
romance order, dealing with England in the early days of the 
Methodist mvvement, and of that curious body of “labour” 
conspirators who termed themselves Luddites. The heroine, 
Dorothy Harwood, is the daughter of a Luddite, and from the 
beginning of the story to near the end is filled with solicitude 
about her father. Fortunately she has a strong and eminently 
“straight” lover in the person of Jim Rouse, who manages every- 
body and everything in a sufficiently masterful manner, and all 
ends well. The tension of the plot is relieved by the love-affair 
—rather cool at the first—between Dorothy’s friend and patroness, 
Nelly, and Trevelyan, who would if he could have been the suc- 
cessful rival of Jim Rouse. Religion is the pervading but not 
obtrusively dominating characteristic of what is beyond all doubt 
a really well-intentioned, well-constructed, and well-written story. 


Comic Tragedies. Written by “Jo” and “ Meg,” and acted by 
the “ Little Women.” (Sampson Low and Co.)—In these plays, 
the work of children of sixteen and seventeen, the memory of 
Louisa Alcott and her elder sister Annie is once more revived 
for our edification. From a “foreword” we learn what could 
be done even in a garret or empty barn by enthusiasm and 
imagination, aided by old sheets, bright draperies, light, and gar- 
lands. It cannot be said that much literary capacity is indicated 
by these “ tragedies,” such as ‘‘ The Witch’s Curse,” “The Greek 
Slave,” and “The Captive of Castille.” The “comedy” is in 
most cases conspicuous by its absence; and they have all a Mrs. 
Radcliffe air. But they have a “go” and enthusiasm which are 
quite contagious; and they are all well worth reprinting. 

St. Mervyn's. By Jessie Armstrong. (Religious Tract Society.) 
—This little book tells of the good done to a somewhat frivolous, 
though harmless, social circle in the country by a girl with a 
religious upbringing. It is pleasantly enough told; it contains 
quite a sufficient amount of love-making and marriage-arranging, 
and at least one incident—a mine accident—of considerable 
quality as a sensation. The worldly, too, become good, and the 
naturally good become better. It must be allowed, however, 
that most of the good people in the story, from Marjorie, the 
heroine, downwards, carry their religion too much on the sleeve. 
The best character in the story is Janet, the dying girl. 

Whispered by the Leaves. Written and illustrated by Kathleen 
Lucas. (Day and Son )—Here we have stories and pictures 
which should please the children. The “Story of the First 
Searecia,” with its curious little brownies, the “Three Little 
Jack-in-the-Boxes,” and the sad fate of Ruth’s rabbit, as in 
** What the Beech-Leaves Told,” are all good. But should Ruth 
be represented as holding her rabbit as one holds a kitten? It 
is an immemorial tradition that bunny should be held up by its 
ears. 

The Clever Miss Follett. By J. K. H. Denny. (Blackie and 
Son.)—This is a fairly interesting story, though there are defects 
in the construction of the plot. There is a surprise when the 
family difficulties of the Follett family are overcome by the 
arrival of a fortune from America. But then the most inex- 
perienced novel-reader will have a strong suspicion that the 
fortune will turn out to be “ fairy-money,” gold in the evening, 
withered leaves in the morning. Everything happens accord- 
ing to the usual course of events in fiction. And if the plot is not 
quite satisfactory, the characters are too crowded. The interest 
which we ought to feel in Dora Follett is too much divided. 
Still, there is no little merit in the story. It is well written; the 
dialogue is easy and unconstrained, and the intention and tone 
are all that could be desired. 

The Wreck of the ‘Golden Fleece.’ By Robert Leighton. (Blackie 
and Son.)—This is a story of the sea, in several acts. We begin 
with an animated account of a Lowestoft herring-boat caught in 
a storm, with the greater part of its crew disabled by drink. It 
is not till we have got well on in the book that we reach the 
story of the ‘Golden Fleece.’ This is a bark which carries for 
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passengers a French nobleman, who has escaped from the 
Revolution—this is the time to which the story is supposed to 
pelong—and his daughter. Here, then, we have a heroine; the 
hero is provided in the shape of a lad, son of a Suffolk parson, 
’ who has taken to a fisherman’s life. The story is full of interest 
and variety, and laudably free from sentimentality. 


In the’15. By the Rev. H.C. Adams. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—This “ Tale of the First Jacobite Insurrection” begins with the 
battle of Killiecrankie. Mr. Adams, it will be seen, neglects the 
Horatian maxim of plunging in medias res. As it turns out, how- 
ever, this is not an inconvenient way of introducing the chief per- 
sonages in the story,—two cousins, one of whom plots with every 
kind of wicked machination against the property and life of the 
other. Mr. Adams has studied his subject with care, and knows 
how to fill up its details fully and accurately. The hero of the 
story, in his view, is Lord Derwentwater, in whom he sees almost 
the only man of real capacity on the Jacobiteside. The last scene 
is the King’s Council, George I. being represented in a more 
favourable light than that in which he commonly appears. 


Homespun. By Annie S. Swan (Mrs. Burnett-Smith). (Hutchin- 
gon and Co.)—This “study of simple folk” is a little story, the 
scene of which is laid in a Lowland Scotch village. There are two 
plots—one might even say three—the loves of Dod Aitken and 
Marget Broon (these supply the comedy of the little drama), of 
the minister and Miss Euphemia Dempster, and of the school- 
master, who cherishes the ambition of becoming a doctor, and 
Jeanie Morison. An excellent story is the result. The writer is 
not afraid of giving real pictures of life, though she manages 
never to offend. Homespun is, as its name promises, really good 
stuff. 

Toddleben’s Hero. Told in Pen and Pencil by M. M. Blake. 
{Methuen.)—Toddleben is a little boy, distinguished from the 
Russian engineer who defended Sebastopol by a second “d,” and 
his hero is a cousin who has ‘just got a commission in a cavalry 
regiment. The hero goes out to the Soudan; hence the second 
title of the book, “ A Story of the Camel Corps.” The story is 
ingeniously compounded of love and var; among the hero’s com- 
rades is an officer who has behaved badly to a lady at home, 
breaking off his engagement when she lost her fortune. The 
composition would not be a bad one for a novel, but we cannot 
approve of it for a book meant, we presume, for boys and girls 
not in their teens. It is the greater pity, because there is some 
really good stuff in the book, as, for instance, the description of 
the old soldier. 

Stella. By Mrs. G.S. Reaney. (Bliss, Sands, and Foster.)— 
We are always glad to meet with Mrs. Reaney’s work. Writing 
always with a serious purpose, she brings to her task much taste 
and good sense. This little tale, one of the “ Story-Book Series,” 
relates the trials of a young girl, who emerges from a somewhat 
stormy childhood, for she has troubles both within and without, 
into a useful and noble womanhood. 

Animal Adventures. By Ascott R. Hope. (Nimmo, Hay, and 
Mitchell, Edinburgh.)—Various animals, assisted by Mr. Ascott 
Kope’s clever pen, give autobiographical sketches. The black- 
beetle, for instance, describes life from his point of view. We 
must own that, in spite of all his advocate can do for him, he 
remains as odious and frightful an object asever. The ass, the 
bee, the sparrow, and various other animals discourse, either 
singly or in company, in pleasant and instructive fashion. This 
is a readable little book. 

Steve Young. By G. Manville Fenn. (Partridge and Co.)— 
Captain Marsham takes the hero of this story on an Arctic voyage, 
in search of the lad’s uncle, who, with his ship and crew, has been 
lost in those latitudes. He calls at a Norwegian seaport on his 
way—Mr. Fenn does well to begin far on in his story—and there 
engages some sturdy Norwegian sailors. They then sail north, 
Mr. Fenn being equally at home, it would seem, in all latitudes. 
They kave various adventures with the ice and the creatures that 
inhabit it,—polar-bears, &c. There is, as may be supposed, no 
lack of excitement when the teller of the tale is one so practised 
in the art. But the finest effect of the book is when the spirits of 
the crew give way under the depressing influence of an Arctic 
winter. The ship-doctor, held up by his strong professional 
feeling of honour, maintains his courage, and contrives to infect 
young Steve with something of his own spirit. And then, in the 
very crisis of the tale, the party whom the adventurers have come 
to rescue appear upon the scene, and do for their deliverers very 
much what they had intended to do for them. All this is very 
well contrived indeed.—Real Gold. By the same author. 
(W. and R. Chambers.)—From the Arctic Circle Mr. Fenn 
takes us to the Tropics. This time the adventurer is on the 
search, not for gold or gems as everybody would suppose, but for 
means by which to make the cultivation of the chinchona-tree 
possible elsewhere than in South America. How he is followed 





and watched, through what dangers he passes along with his 
companions, and how far he succeeds and how far he fails, is told 
in this volume. The story is not always easy to follow, for it 
takes some effort to realise the scenes; but it will be found 
worth taking some trouble for. 

The Way and the Will. By Andrew Home. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—This is a fairly well-written, well-constructed, easy- 
flowing story of a conventional kind. Roger Price, a self-made 
man, adopts the son of George Cumberland, one of his clerks who, 
by his own malpractices, has brought himself to ruin. The lad is 
brought up in ignorance of his father’s existence ; but when he 
accidentally hears of it, rushes to his parent’s help, even although 
it costs him a rupture with his benefactor. Being, however, a lad 
of energy and almost of genius, he prospers in business and in 
love, while Price comes to grief. Although there is not much 
originality in the plot of The Way and the Will, several of the 
characters—more particularly Price’s daughter and the old clerk 
whom that broken-down Bounderby has latterly to lean on—are 
powerfully sketched. 


Bible Noel. By Harriette E. Burch. (Religious Tract Society.) 
—This is a pleasant and unpretentious little story of a boy who 
worked on a farm and who, being guided by principle and some- 
thing more (as his nickname of “ Bible Noel” indicates), triumphs 
over all sorts of adverse circumstances. Finally, being got hold 
of by burglars and pressed into their service, he is able to frustrate, 
instead of advancing, their designs, and so secures a position for 
himself, in which he is able to gratify his higher tastes. 


Sibyl Garth. (Religious Tract Society.)—This story is some- 
what spoiled—as a story—through its being overweighted by its 
own moral and religious purpose. Sybil Garth is an almost 
painfully good girl, and most readers will think she is a trifle too 
hard at first on the lover, Hugh Murray, whom she marries in the 
end, when he is authoritatively pronounced to be “such a noble 
Christian man.” It is only fair to say, however, that this story is 
likely to be greatly appreciated by the class of readers for whom 
specially it has been written, as the author is obviously very 
greatly in earnest. Besides, several of the characters, Squire 
Garth more particularly, are carefully and even admirably drawn. 

Game-Birds and Wild Fowl of the British Islands. By C. Dixon. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—For a writer so fond of his subject as Mr. 
Dixon, to be dull is a little strange. But though he has written 
much on natural history, he is seldom bright, and when serious 
not a little confused and heavy. When the subject admits of 
treatment as mere memoranda arranged in the form of notes, his 
industry shows to the best advantage ; and the large work pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chapman and Hall will be found a useful book 
of reference for sportsmen and those “‘ gunners” who are also 
naturalists. Each species is noticed on a uniform plan, stating 
its geographical distribution, its allied forms in Europe and on 
other continents, with some account of its habits and of the 
peculiar characteristics by which it may be distinguished from 
nearly similar species. ‘To do this in the case of most shore-birds 
which vary much in summer and winter plumage is no easy 
matter, and Mr. Dixon’s notes will much assist in their identifi- 
cation. The concise data as to the history of species which we 
call British, but which often spend the greater part of their 
lives in travelling over the globe from England to Japan or 
to the Central African forests, should widen that limited 
view of the place of “British birds” which loses all interest 
in their lives when once beyond the shores of our little western 
island. The provisions of the Wild Birds’ Protection Act are 
now strictly enforced, and the brief summary of the regula- 
tions as to the capture of different species now in force in the 
various counties of England and Scotland will be of service to 
sportsmen. Thus the wood-pigeon may be taken from August Ist 
to March 1st, and at other seasons by the authority of the owner 
or occupier of the land. But in Huntingdonshire, Lincolnshire, 
the Liberty of Peterborough, and the Isle of Ely, the close season 
is from March 15th to August 3lst. The illustrations, by Mr. A. 
T. Elwes, which are given in the case of birds so similar as to be 
difficult to distinguish by verbal description, such as the golden, 
grey, Caspian, and sand plovers, leave nothing to be desired. 

Military Topography. By Major-General W. E. Montague. 
(Blackwood and Sons.)—This is a practical book intended for 
beginners. The author wastes neither time nor space, but goes 
directly to his subject, and puts his instructions into plain words. 
His volume is divided into five parts— Elementary,” “ ‘The Field 
Book,” “Form Lines,” “ Advanced Sketches,” and “ Sections.” 
Forty diagrams with prefatory notes, to serve as problems and 
examples, follow.—At the same time we may mention two useful 
little manuals published by Messrs. Gale and Polden. One, 
Catch-Questions on Infantry Drill, has the laudable object of 
helping a candidate through his examination; the other, Telling- 
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Of and Posting a Picquet conveys instructions to young officers 
set to perform these and kindred tasks, such as ‘‘ Outpost 
Duty,” “ Arranging Advanced Guards,” &c. The author of both is 
Lieutenant G. D’Arcy-Evans. Knowledge of these matters is now 
demanded not only of officers in the. regular Army, but of 
Volunteers, whose practical knowledge of their profession, if we 
compare them with what they were a quarter of a century ago, is, 
beyond all question, vastly increased. 


The Nests and Eggs of British Birds. By C. Dixon. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—This is a handbook to the “oology” of the British 
Islands. We wish such a “science” did not exist, for the sole value 
of wild birds’ eggs to nineteen naturalists out of twenty is as a 
kind of bric-d-brac with which to fill their cabinets. A collection 
of 20,000 eggs, with half-a-dozen clutches of those of the raven or 
chough, is a sight which it is difficult to gaze on with any patience, 
yet there are many collections which attain these dimensions. 
But the discovering of nests of wild birds and the observation of 
their habits at a time when their intelligence is most keenly 
developed, is perhaps the most interesting pursuit of the field 
naturalist ; and the information as to the dates at which the nests 
of the different species are to be found, the number of broods 
reared, and the sites in which they are generally to be sought, as 
given by the author, are useful aids inthe search. But successful 
bird-nesting is one of the secrets of country training, and can no 
more be learnt from a book than the art of fly-fishing. 

The Amphioxus and its Development. By Dr. B. Hatschek. 
Translated by James Tuckey. (Sonnenschein.)—The Amphiozus 
lanceolatus is the representative, and the only representative, of 
the very lowest sub-class of all the fishes; in fact, it is a fish of 
the most elementary type. It is widely spread, but the exhaustive 
study of its development was pursued by Dr. Hatschek in the lake 
of Pentano, near the village of Faro, on the Straits of Messina. 
The amphioxus of Faro differs from the Neapolitan amphioxus 
slightly. This monograph is a good instance of the work of a 
specialist who devotes himself for months, perhaps years, to the 
study of a single species. Such work must be its own reward, for 
it is doubtful if anything revolutionary is likely to be the result 
of so much study. The book is illustrated. 

Some modern composers start straight away with symphonies on 
operas, but the “ Op. 1” of Master T. X. Tanner is of more modest 
pretensions, consisting of a simple but pleasing setting of some 
plaintive lines, entitled The Spinster. Master Tanner’s composition 
shows an intelligent appreciation of the words, while the melody is 
shapely and nicely harmonised. Altogether, the song, which is 
published by the composer at 17 Ryder Terrace, Twickenham, is 
a decidedly promising maiden effort. 
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Hood (T.), Humorous Poems, strated by 0. E. k, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 6/0 
Hughes-Games (J.), Eveving Communion, er 8vo .. isbet) 2/6 
Janvier (T. A.), An Kmbasey to Provence, Cr 8V0 .............c0seseeeseeces (Onwin) 46 
Knight (J.), Theatrical Notes, 8V0 .......60......-csceeesesseees (Lawrence & Bullen) 6/0 

e (H. T.), Church Teaching on the — er 8vo .. a Society) 1/6 
Leoparci (G.), Essays, Dialogues, & , 12m0 .........sce.ceseeceesessseeeel W. Soott) 1/8 
Lette (E. A.), Qualitative Analysis Tables, BD onnastaiccies (Macmillan) 7/0 





Lovibond (J. W.), Measurement of Light and Colour, &vo ........ szeevee. (Gill) 7/6 
Lugard (F, D.), Rise of Our East African Empire, 2 vols. .(W. Blackwood) 42/0 
Macdonald (G.), Light Princess, illus. by M. Humphrevs, 8v0 .. -(Putnam’s) 7/6 
Maclaren (A.), Gospel of St. Mark, Ch | (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Marshall (W ), Nature as a Book of Symbols, cr 8vo : ee & Stoughton) 3/6 






Matheson (A ), Love’s Music, cr 8vo ....:.. ase trttscereeseerseseeree(S. Low) 3/6 
Maxfield (W. H.), Fifty Minstrel Sougs, EHO ce (fayley) 2/0 
McWarthy (J.), Red Diamonds, 3 vols. cr 8vo .. (Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
McCree (G. W ), His Life and Work, IUEIO. 5 scscaceroestucstiegeee ies ...(J. Clarke) 2/0 
Mende (L. T.), Young Mutineer, cr 8V0.........-.0060006- wa We wr 3/6 
Miller (J. R.), Come Ye Apart Birthday Book, 32mo. »-.(8.8.0.) 1/6 

























Mitford (B.), Luck of Gerard Ridgeley, cr 8vo .............. seinebien 
Molesworth (Mrs. ), Mary: a Nursery mei cr and 

Moore (A. L.), God is Love, cr 8vo ......... syieeaheee 
Morley (H.), English Writers, Vol. ae er 8y0.. 
Nelson (W.), Wood-working Positions, “4to 
Nicoll (W. R.), Key of the Grave, er 8v0 . 








Owen (J.), Skeptics of the French Renaiss . ) 10/46 
Pekelbaring (C. A.), Beri-Beri, Nature and Cause, &., 8v0_ ......... (Pentland) 10/6 
Phillpotts (E.), In Sugarcane Land, cr 8VO ..........60.00e «.(McClure) 3/6 


Pinero (A. W.), Sweet Lavender, 12mo..... ............ 
Plain Introduction to the New Testament, 12mo .. 
Plain Introduction to the Old Testament, 12mo... 





Princess Heliotrope, 160 ......... .1.ce.ccseeseeccseeeeeecceses me ..(Unwia) 3/0 
Rembrandt. His Life and Work, by E. Michel, 2 2 vols. 4to... "(Heiaemann) 42/0 
Repplier (A.), Books and Men, HOMO Cees cor .. (Gay & Bird) 5/0 


Repplier (A), Essays in Idleness, l2mo.. .(Gay & Bird) 5/0 
Reynolds (Sir J.), by Claude Phillips, cr 8v0 es 

Rus-ell (W. C.), List, Ye Landsmen, cr 870 .........:00008. 
Sanday (W.), Inspiration (Bampton Lectures, 1893), 8vo. 
Sangerman (Father), The Burmese Empire, 8vo .. one 
Shakespere’s Works, Whitehali Edition, Vol. II, cr 870. 


++...(Longmans) 16/0 
...(Constable) 10/6 
(Constable) 5/0 


Shakespere’s Works, WS WO ETE ax scan conseocalops cis scerehuctusasadenseetccsze (Warne) 21/0 
Sheehan (M. F ), Smiles and Sighs, Poems, 12mo ..............000.008 (Gill & Son) 2/9 
Shelley (P. B.), Poetical Works, edited by G.E. eae 4 vols. ...(Panl) 24/0 
Siddons (Mrs, ), Memoirs, cr 8vo .... ...(Gibbings) 76 


Souvestre’s Un Philosophe Sous les Toits, ‘trans. ‘by 1 ro Prout (Cornish) 2/6 
Stables (G.), As We Sweep through the Deep, OESGNO: ssssscanes s-(Nelson) 2/0 
St. Germaine (KE. L.), Hugh Darville, 12mo............... > ....(Unwin) 3/6 
Tennyson (Lord), Poems, illustrated, 4to ... acmillan) 21/0 
Terry (G.), Pigments, Paint and Painting, cr 8v0. 
This Troublesome World, 3 vols. cr 8vo... 
Thucydides, Book vii., edited by E. C. Mar 
Trusty in Fight, er 8v0 . ; 
Turner (J. H. T), Waterworks. Engineering, ‘Bv0 

Vincent (R. H.), Elements of Hypnotism, cr 8vo.. 
Walford (L. B.), Question of Penmanship, cr 8yo .. 








Weyman (8. J.), A Gentleman of France, 3 Vols. ......sseesecseceeees (Longman) 25/6 
Wiggin (K. D.) Summer in a Canon, 1 (Gay & Bird) 5/0 
Wiggin (K. D.), The Story Hour, cr SV0.........cc0..::cesssssssecssseeree (Gay & Bird) 3/6 
Wild (J.), Story of David. 12mo............ ..(Nationat Society) 2/6 
Wills (C. J.), Her Portrait, cr 8vo ............ (Griffith & Farran) 6/0 
Wratislaw (T., CMTIGOE S FORMS, TOMO q...;060i0cacceccecacascctn cseve (Gay & Bird) 5/0 


Wright (S.), The Pilgrim’s Progress: its Lessons, &c., cr 8vo ...... (E. Stock) 9/0 











LIBERTY * CO.) 8 Eat 7 DAM ASO (Regd) 


DAMAS QUE “an gor Silk Brocade. 


Many new exclusive registered designs have 


WALL-PAPERS been added to Messrs. Liberty’s selection of 


*|Damasque Wall-Papers, for Dining Rooms, 
Drawing ae Libraries, Smoking Rooms, 
Bed Rooms, 

Prices from iid. per yard per piece of 12 yds, 


New Pattern-Books post-free. New Pattern-Books post-free. 
LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, aaa, W. 


OS LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


_ 100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





ExcLusIvE REGISTERED 
ESIGNS. 





HYDROPATHY, 





Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOLANS, 


SMEDLEY’ S., Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 


| Raionsien he pone and Rog A Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fis oat 
MATLOCKE. | whic apecines 


Terms—2 to 4 guineas a week. 





TURKISH | THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH I RESORT 
is strongly recommended to a!l who are overworked, 
AND OTHER needing rest, and pleasant, healthful change. It is one 
of the loveliest spots in the county, and “has all the 
BATHS. comfort and charm of a geutleman’s country house.” 
Beautiful Private Grounds, Lawn Tennis ; Climate un- 
MASSAGE. surpassed in Eogland for winter and —_ bagi 
For terms and testimonials, apply to ARPENTER, 
ELECTRICITY. | Bishop Teignton, near r Teignmouth, 





| About 80 persons out of each 100 have some 
, difference of focus between the two eyes, and yet 
| the majority are co tent to wear spectacles made 
| with both lenses alike,—the result is, contin 
N E AL | straining and impairment of the vision. For the 
U QU | eyes to be used healthily, each eye should be suited 
| separately. This method is always practised by 
| Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


| | Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “Our E es,” ~—_ 
V S | ON | in its Fourteenth Edition), at his onl dress, 63 
| Strand, London, W.C., where he may be consul 
| persone ally, free of charge, respecting spectacles for 
| all forms of defective vision, between the hours of 
{ Be and 4 daily, except on Saturdays. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN-FITTED SHIRTS. 


The wearer of the above Shirt 1s protected from the dangers of chill and cold, 
which are associated with the use of the ordinary long-cloth dress Shirt. Perfect 
warmth and perfect ventilation are ensured. 

“THIS I8 THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF OLOTHING.” 

—The Lancet. 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, for men, women, and children, 
with names of 260 Country Agents, sent nays on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, Cee WW BD. 
OLIVER BROB., 417 OXFORD STREnT LONDO 
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SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 6 Threadneedle Street, London, F.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892 £391,800,000. 
THE MOLI AN as a CONCERT VIRTUOSO will render Liszt’s 


Rhapsodies, Beethoven’s Sonatas, Chopin’s Waltzes 
and Nocturnes, or the famous Shadow Dance, as 
sung by Patti (her voice only absent), and all other 
Arias that one could name. 

asa Luxury has no equal. It gives you upwards 
of 6,000 GREAT MUSICAL WORKS. It plays 
whenever you choose to hear, and wins the ex- 
tremest fascination of great Musicians even more 
than it does the unmusical person; and any one 
can play it after a few days’ practice, whether 
musically educated or not. Signor Luigi Arditi 
says he recognises 

as ‘‘one of the greatest inventions of the present 


THE ZEOL century.” 


Your visit to our show-rooms will be esteemed a favour. 
All particulars free by post. 


GEO. WHIGHT and CO., 225 Regent Street, London, W. 
TYPEWRITERS Bought, Sold, Exchanged, 


and Lent 6n Hire. Remington’s, Caligraphs, Barlocks, Yost’s, Fitch, 
Hammond’s. Terms: Cash or easy terms. Use of machine taught, free of 
charge, to hirers or purchasers. Machines cleaned or repaired. Ribbons 
and sundries for all machines, Documents copied in best style at lowest rates, 


N. TAYLOR, Manager. 
National Typewriter Exchange, 74 Chancery Lane. 





‘THE HOLIAN 








The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 


HOT 
MINERAL 
SPRINGS OF 


BATH. 


HE ART UNION OF LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 112 STRAND. 
President—The MARQUIS of LOTHIAN, K.T. 
Subscribers of one guinea are entitled to an important Etching by ROBERT 
MACBETH, A.K.A, (printed on India paper), after the picture entitled 
“SUMMERTIME,” by H. W. B. DaVISs, R.A, 
Also a chance of gaining, as the FIRST PRIZR, the Important Original 
Painting by F. GOODALL, R.A., of 
“REBEKAH,”’ purchased at a cost of £900, 
Or further valuable prizes in pictures and other works of art. 
Ordinary subscription, one guinea. Extra subscriptions for artists’ and other 
; proofs of the etching, five, three, and two guineas, 
Full particulars may be obtained at the Society’s House, 112, Strand, W.C. 


of Rhewmatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 


The Baths are the most complete in Europe. 








Letters to the Manager will receive every attention, 














EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY. PRINCE’S 

HALL, PICCADILLY.—LECTURE, SUNDAY MORNING, Novem- 

ber 26th, at 11.15; Mr. A, EK. Fletcher (Editor of the Daily Chronicle), on ‘The 
Principles of the Sermon on the Mount Applied to Practical Polities.’’ 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for the CRAMMERS.— 


Special attention given to Modern Languages. Inclusive terms, £60. 
—For particulars, address 
The WARD:4N, St. George’s School, Bruges, Belgium. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Examination begins JULY 18th.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Rey. the WARDEN, Radley VUollege, Abingdon, 











OLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, CORRAN, WAT- 
FORD, HERTS.—Under the direction of Miss M. A WOODS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Clifton High School; and of Miss kK. F. JOURDAIN (Honour 
School of Modern History, Oxford), late Assistant-Mistress in the Clifton High 
School. References:—Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace; F. Storr, Esq., Chief 
Master of the Modern Department, Merchant Taylors’ School; The Ven. Arch- 
deacon Wilson (late Head-Master of Clifton College), The Vicarage, Rochdale ; 
Miss Alice Woods, Principal of the Maria Grey T:aining College, Brondesbury ; 
Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, CORRAN, WAT- 
FORD, HERTS.—REQUIRED, a LADY to OPEN a BOARDING-HOUSE 
for Girls from a distance attending the Sehool.—Apply to the PRINCIPALS. 

















EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALOCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrapce 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 
ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
igh-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
fo ge for University Examinations. Thorough conversational F and 
an.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 














T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. stad iain asia 

ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 

Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees, 

For Prospectus, &., apply to the Head-Master, J. D. McOLURE, M.A., LL.M., 

to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary, 
HALF TERM BEGINS NOVEMBER 7th. 





OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &, New choice 
Bindings for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 








b | eta - INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 


Hill, Staines.—The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for em- 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About forty students will be 
admitted in September, 1894. The Secretary of State will offer them for com- 
petition—Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department and Three Appointments as Assistant-superintendents in the Tele- 
graph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 





THE 
(eo COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 








so 


The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine S 


Estate of 1,800 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 





K ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Valuable Ex- 

hibitions to the Universities.—Preparations for Army Examinations, &: 
—At least Eight Scholarships from £50 to £10: December 13th, 15th.—Rev. T. 
FIELD, Head-Master. 








RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, Limited, 
YORK STREET CHAMBERS, 
BRYANSTON SQUARE. 
Sets of Rooms from £3 to £4 10s. per month, General Dining-Room. 
Apply to SECRETARY, 


4 ie LADIES’ 





sl lag INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asyloms, &c. Schools also re- 

commended.—Address, Mr, G@. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 





DUCATION.—Particulars as to best University or Army 

Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls at home or abroad, may be obtained 

(free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to 8. J. BEEVOR, M.A,, 
8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


RS. ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH wishes to RECOM- 
{ j MEND PRIVATE SCHOOL for LADIES at FOLKESTONE (Principal, 
late Head-Master « f High school). Good teaching combined with real maternal 
care. Girls prepared for Cambridge Examinations, and for Entrance at Girton and 
Newnham. Very good Music, French, and German. Special arrangements for 
delicate girls. Reference is also kindly permitted to Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone, medical men, and others.—Address, 
PRINCIPAL, 9 Trinity Crescent. 





ASSISTANCE WANTED. 

The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 

15,753.—A Southern Committee ask for £7 8s. 10d., the cost of boarding-ont at 
mother during hoe last sloees, wad supported by her late, husband's omployer, 


who still takes an interest in the children. The boy has been boarded-out for 
three years, and is doing extremely well. 


16,912.—A Northern Committee ask for £8 9s., to enable them to complete a 
pension to a widow of 71, formerly an attendant at ladies’ waiting-rooms, She 
had some savings, which are now exhausted. She is in delicate health. 





16,747.—An Eastern Committee ask for £9 2s., to enable them to keep a lady 
in an incurable home. She is paralysed, lame, and ceaf, and quite unable to do 
avything. Her life has been a brave struggle to earn a living in spite of her 
infirmities, £3 18s, has been raised locally by the church. 





17,476.—£7 3s. required to help towards a pension for six months for a most 
respectable old woman. The friend she lived and worked with since she was 17 
has died, and she can no longer earn anything, owing to failure of health and 
almost total loss of sight. She has lived 23 years in the same house. When she 
went to a convalescent home, the lady in charge was so impressed with her, and 
thought her so deserving, that she kindly made her a small weekly allowance, 





17,48!.—A Southern Cemmittee ask for £3 to complete a pension of 5s. a week 
for a respectable old man and his wife, aged 77 and 74. He has worked for one 
firm for more than 30 years, has been 30 years in a friendly society which hasno 
superannuation, and 50 years in his trade society. Their only child, a daughter, 
does what she can for them. 


17,436.—£8 17s. is neeced to give an interim pension of 8s. a week to a blind 
woman until she can be pensioned by Gardner’s Trust forthe blind. The church 
is giving 23. a week, and there are no relations able to help. The woman is 66 
years of age, and saved money when in work, but was obliged to spend her 
savings owing to failing eyesight. 





17,496.—A Southern Committee wish to raise £8 18s3., to complete the case of 
a wife with six children sent to join ber husband in America. The family had to 
be considerably assisted pending some necessary protracted arrangements for 
sending them out. 





13,890.—An Eastern Committee ask for £6 10s., to supplement an allowance 
from friends to an ex-domestic servant, aged 57. For 20 years she was in one 
place at wages of £12 a year, during which time she contributed to the support 
of her father and mother and saved £30. During the last 11} years she has had 
very bad health. No relatives. 





16,819.—£5 5s. is asked for towards the cost of a child in a nursing-home at 
Loughton. The child has been there two years, and a longer stay is necessary, 


15,015.—An East-End Committee ask for £5 4s. to enable them to continue 
for six months an allowance of 7s. a week to 2 respectable widow, aged 71. The 
balance of the pension is contributed by relations, private donors and others, 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 933, DECEMBER, 1893, 2s. 6d. 


ConTENTS. 

ArmrD Evrope: How CominG Events Cast THEIR 
fHapows Berorr. By General Sir Archibald 
Alison, Bart., G.C.B. 

Tue Story OF MARGREDEL: BEING A FIRESIDE HIs- 
TORY OF A FIFESHIRE FaMILy. 

Ben Jonson in EpinspurcGH. By Professor Masson. 

EaruscourtT. Chaps. 41-43. 

Man’s PLACE IN THE CosmMOS: PROFESSOR HUXLEY 
on NatuRE AND Man. By Professor Andrew 
Setb. 

SuccEessrut FisH-CULTURE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
John Bickerdyke. 

Pore ALexanpEr VI. anp Cx#SAR BORGIA: WERB 
THEY PorsONED? By W. W. Story. 

How Tommy ATkEINS 18 FED, 

THE RISE OF OUR East AFRICAN EMPIRE. 

STEALING A SESSION. 


By 


Wituiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London‘ 


Just ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

ConTENTS FoR DECEMBER. 

Diana Tempest (Conclusion.) 

PROFESSOR JOWETT. 

Five WEEKS IN GREECE, 

Count TaaFFE, 

EvuGenia. 

THEOPHILE GAUTIER, 

A SEQUEL. 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK: A DEFENCE, 

My GREAT-AUNT MARTHA, 

Sa. 

THE GREATER Guory. Chaps. 43.48, 


RicuarD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 





On Monday next (Sixpence), New Series, No. 126, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for DECKMBER, containing: —-Witn Eperp 
Toots. Chaps. 21 to 24.—MEMORIES OF THE 
MASTER OF BALLIOL.—JanvuaRY Days In CEyY- 
LON.—TWILIGHT.—A THORN IN THE FLESH.— 
CHARACTER NOTE: THR OLtp ScHOOL.— THE 
MODEST SCORPiON.—THE MAN WITH NO VOICE. 


London: Smita, ELpEr, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Cloth, price 2s. 6d., post-free. 


RHEUMATISM AND SCIATICA: 


Their Nature, Causes, and Treatment. 
By JOHN H. CLARKE, M.D. 


London: James Epps and Co., Ltd., 170 Piccadilly, 
and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


HILDREN’S PLAY—RED 
RIDING-HOOD. Words by EK, L. Tuomas; 
music by JoHN FarmMerR.—JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 
24 Berners Street, London. 


HILDREN’S PLAY for PARISH 
ACTING.—WATERLILIKES, by E. L. Tuomas, 
—Apply to Mrs. THOMAS, Barton Hill, Marlborough. 


R. GOODCHILD’S WORKS.—In 
answer to various inquiries, the first edition 
of ‘‘Somn1a Mepicr” is now out of print, but the 
three series may still be obtained, in a second edition, 
of Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co., who have also a few 
copies still in stock of the double volume, “* My 
Frrenps aT Sant AMPELIO,” containing ‘‘CHATs,” 
and “THE Sace.” The re-issue of ‘‘ A Farry Gop- 
FATHER ”’ is published by Messrs. Sotheran; and the 
new volumes of “ Lyrics,” and ‘‘ TaLes IN VERSE,”’ 
price 5s, each, by Horace Cox, Queen Office, Bream’s 
Buildings, F.C. 


STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pre- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 


MAN’S RUIN, according to an 

aucient Port» guese proverb, may be found in 
the three following pitfalls—viz., to be worth little 
and presume much, to have little and spend much, 
and to know little and talk munch. Although these 
defects in any man’s character are most objectionable, 
it is rather too far to say that they lead toruin. In 
these days, when merit is often judged according to 
the noise it makes, the bombastic presuming man 
very often comes to the front, whilst his mure de- 
serving but timid competitor is thrust aside out of 
the race. Holloway's Pills and Ointment, however, 
have out-distanced all rivale in public favour for over 
half-a-century. 


























HE UNION BANE of 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Oapital ..........sssesceeeeeee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 








LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
fo collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 
London. 





H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and a Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MiGDonALD t Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


HE OLDEST AND LARGEST 
COMPANY INSURING AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
(AT HOME, OR IN THE STREETS, AT WORK, OK AT PLAY), 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





THOS. DE LA RUE AND CO.’S LIST 


The STANDARD WORK on WHIST. 
TWENTY-FIRST EDITION (70th ‘Thou-and). 
8yvo, cloth, gilt extra, ne 5s. Hanasomely printea 

in red and biack. Revised throughout, 


WHIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. 


By “* CavENDISH.” 





Cap, 





FOURTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt ext: i 
i Handsomely printed in red 9 cla 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 


AMERICAN LEADS anu The UNBLOOKIN 
GAME, By ‘‘Cavenp1sH.” ov 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 33, 6d, 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited 


J. L. BaLpwin ; and a Treatise on the Game by 
JAMES ULAY, 





SIXTH EDITION, “, cloth, gilt extra, price 
WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr. 


Pots, F.R.8, An Essay on the Scientific and 
Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game, 
“ WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 


CARD GAMES by “CAVENDISH.” 
Price 6d. each. American Leaas (8vv), POCKET 
SERIES :—Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; Leads; 
Rules for Second Hand; Ruies for Third Hand 
—Piquet—Kubicon Bézique—Polish Béz:que— 
Ecarté — Cribbage — hucure — Imperial—spoil- 
Tive—Calabrasella—Sixty-Six. 

The STANDARD WORK on PATIENCE. 
Demy obloug 4to, cloth, gilt, price 13, 














PATIENCE GAMES, with 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. EXAMPLES PLAYED THKOUGH. Illus. 
W. Dz. PAST, 3g trated with numerous Diagrams. By “ Caven- 
A. VIAN, eoee DISH.” Handsumely printed in red and black, 
KBECK BAN K. The STANDARD WORK on PIQUET. 


pac 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particn- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL. 





USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCO A. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





SCALE OF GHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OvuTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 












ree ssabeousavscscnneseel .£1010 0 
Half-Page .... 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page... 212 6 
Narrow Colum’ 310 0 
Half-Column....... 115 0 
Quarter-Column 017 6 
ComPaANIEs, 
Outside Page........ “ 0 
Inside Page ........... wtinbnas sarees Gna 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 


(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,”’ 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





EIGHTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 
5s., handsomely printed in red and black. 


PIQUET, LAWS of. Adopted by the 


Portland and Turf Clubs. Witu a ‘lreatise on 
the Game, by ‘* CAVENDISH.” 





SECOND EDITION, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 1s. 6d. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS of. 
Adupted by the Portiand and Turf Clubs. With 
a Guide to the Game, by *‘ CaVENDISH.” 





The STANDARD WORK on BILLIARDS. 
FIFTH EDITIUN, crown 8vo, cloth, price luvs. 6d. 


BILLIARDS. By J. Bennett, Ex- 
Champion. Kdited by “CavENDisH.” With up- 
wards of 200 Illustrations. 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
CONDENSED DIAKIia3s, PUKTABLE 
DIARI#s, CALENDARS, &c., fur 1894, io 
Great Variety, may now be had of all Booxseilers 
and Stationers. Also, ‘** FINGER” and 
“THUMB”-SHAPED DIARIES, in neat cases. 
Wholesale only of the Publishers. 





THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d, 


G. LEOPARDI: 
Twelve Dialogues. 
Translated by J. THOMSON. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United yearly. terly. 
Kingdom... ... .. « £1 86..0143..072 

Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 


Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, &... 2 we we = 1106...015 38... 0.75 





NOTICE.—Injuture, the InpEx to the SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. 
each, 











For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
SAVORY AND 


DATURA 


MOORE'S 
TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8¢., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 58, 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


28, 6d., 5s.,and 10s, Of Chemists everywhere. 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 9 Steel 
Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood, 5 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, 
1. VERMUYDEN, MYDDELTON, PERRY, BRINDLEY. 
.2. SMEATON and RENNIE. 
3. METOALF and TELFORD. 
4, BOULTON and WATT. 
5. GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON. 
The Volumes may be had separately. 

«We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive volumes which Dr. 
@miles has devoted to the ‘Lives of the Engineers,’ a record not before 
attempted of the achievements of a race of men who have conferred the highest 
honour and the most extensive benefits on their country.”—Edinburgh Review. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustrations, 
21s., 7e. Gd., or 2s. 6d. 

“We have read this book with unmingled satisiaction. We hardly ever 
remember to have read a biography so thoronghly unaffected...... It is an artless 
attempt to set out the character and career of one of the most ingenious, honest, 
resolute, homely, and kind-hearted of human beings. The entire style of the 
work is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly manly, and good.””—Saturday Review. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. 
Illustrated, 6s. 

“The whole range of literary biography may be searched in vain for a more 
interesting record of an active, useful, successful, and happy life, than is pre- 
sented by the celightfal autobiography of James Nasmyth.”—Edinburgh Review. 

A few copies of the Large-Paper Edition, with Portrait etched by Rayon, 8vo, 
16s,, may still be obtained. 


JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. Post 8vo, 6s. 

“What Jasmin did for himself in poetry, Dr. Smiles has now done for him in 
prose, doing full justice to that part of his life which Jasmin’s simple modesty 
forbade him to record, namely, his unceasing philanthropic efforts. The story 
is noble as well as touching, and is told by Dr. Smiles with abundance of 
sympathy and appreciation.”’—Times, 


LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics of Men of 


Industry, Talent, and Genius, 6s, 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 

“ Dr. Smiles has probably done more, by his many interesting books, to uphold 
the dignity and power of labour than any other writer. He is the prose laureate. 
of industry, and its captains have found in him one who is not only enthusiastic 
himself, but who is also capable of infusing others with a like enthusiasm...... We 
have no doubt that these latest chapters in the history of industry and scientifi: 
investigation will be quite as popular as their predecessors.” —Times. 


6s. each, 
SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 
SELF-HELP IN FRENCH, 6s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch Naturalist. Illus- 


trated by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. 6s. 


The HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, and 
Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“The cunning of Dr. Smiles’s hand never fails him. He has chosen the 
prosaic side of Huguenot history and made it as fascinating asa romance. He 
bas pursued his investigations with a laborious minuteness worthy of the 
Statistioal Society and of the Herald’s College; and yet it is as impossible to 
skip a page as in reading his ‘ Life of Stephenson.’ ’’—British Quarterly Review, 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist and Botanist. 
With Portrait etched by Rason, and numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s, 
“Men of Dick’s type are rare; their example is too precious to be 
lost; but they are themselves the last to recognise their own value. His motto 
and his watchwords, in the energy of his younger labour, as in his refusal to 
— to the pressure of his later troubles, were ever, Work, Devotion, High 
ndeavour,—in a word, that Self-Help which is the foundation of all help to 
others.”—Quarterly Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Pablishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 

Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








AGENCY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 

GY P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, Now York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


| epdateeneaan ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... 0 oe = ve 16,000,000. 


7 LFRACOMBE.—Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in 

England. — ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. The PRINCIPAL HOTEL in 
ILFRACOMBE. — First-class Return Tickets issued from London (Waterloo), 
L. and 8. W. B., from November Ist to March 14th, including seven days’ bed, 
board, and attendance at the ILFRACOMBE HOTKL, £5 5s. each. Available 
for one month. Express trains leave Waterloo 11 a.m,and 3 p.m. Ask for 
hotel tickets, available by all trains. 











A. AND C. BLACK’S LIST. 
ABBOTSFORD: the Personal Relics and 


Antiquarian Treasures of Sir Walter Scott. Described by the Hon, Marr 
Mowica Maxwe1u Scort, of Abbotsford ; and Illust illiam Gi 
Royal 4to, cloth, price £2 12s, 6d. net. asitaciiaes = 


LABOUR and the POPULAR WELFARE. 


By W. H. Mattock. Crown 8yo, price 6s. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By J. SHrELD NicHoxson, Professor of Political Ec i i i 
of Edinburgh. Vol. I., demy 8vo, price 15s. a ee 


MONEY and MONETARY PROBLEMS. By 


~~ J. S. Nichorson. New and Enlarged Edition, crown 8v9, price 


The PROCESS of ARGUMENT: a Contr: 


bution to Logic. By Atrrep Sipewicx. Crown 8yo, price 5s. 


DICTIONARY of BIRDS. By Professor 


Atrrep Newton. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, to be completed in Four Parts, 


price 7s. 6d. net each. Parts I, and II, ready, 
INVESTIGATIONS on MICROSCOPIC 


FOAMS and on PROTOPLASM. By Professor 0. BiTscHLt. 
Translated from the German by E, A. Mincutn, B.A. Oxon. Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, price 18s. net, 


NATURAL THEOLOGY.—The GIFFORD 


LECTURES, 1893. By Professor Sir G. G. Stokes, Bart. Crown 
8vo, price 3s. 64. 


A YEAR AMONGST the PERSIANS. By 


E. G. Browse, M.A., M.B., Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lecturer in 
Persian to the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, price 21s, 


MARGARET DRUMMOND, MILLIONAIRE. 


By Sopuiez F. F. Veitcu. 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 3ls. 6a. 


The CURB of HONOUR. By M. Betham- 


Epwarps. Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


PAUL ROMER: a Novel. By C. Y. Har- 


GREAVES. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 





London: A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, W. 


SEELEY AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Just ready, demy 8vo, 16s. 


MADAME: Memoirs of Henrietta, Daughter of Charles I. 
and Duchess of Orleans. By JcuL1a CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady), Author 
of ‘*Sacharissa.” With 2 Portrs ts on Copper. 

*,* This Volume contains 98 Unpublished Letters of Charles IT. 
“There bas just been published what is practically a discovery. Inan interest- 
ing book on a woman who fascinated her generation as much as any that ever 
lived, here are ninety-eight letters of Charles II., published in their original form 
for the first time.’’"— National Observer, 


Now ready, demy 8vo, price 16s. 


The PARIS LAW-COURTS: Sketches of Men and 
Manners. Translated from the French by GeRatp P. Moriarty, of Balliol 
College, Oxford. With 140 Illustrations. 

* A capitally got up and illustrated book.’’—Times. 

“ First an entertaining book, and then one that instructs. No one in search 
of information on this subject could find it in English in a more agreeable 
form.”’—Scotsman. 





Now ready, price 63. 
ASPECTS of MODERN OXFORD. By “A Mere Don.” 
With many Lilustrations by J. H. Lorimer, T. H. Crawford, Lancelot Speed, 
and E. Stamp. Large crown 8vo. 


Now ready, price 6s. 
NEW STORY by Mrs. MARSHALL. 


PENSHORST CASTLE in the TIME of SIR PHILIP 


SIDNEY. AStory. By Emma MarsHaLty. With 8 Illustrations. 


FINE ART BOOKS. 
Now ready, price 21s. net. 
ROUND ABOUT SNOWDON. Thirty Plates in Etching 
EY. 


and Aquatint by Toomas Huson, R.I. With Notes by J. J. Hiss: 
(75 Large-Paper Copies, at £2 12s. 6d. net.) 


Now ready, price 21s. 
SOME MINOR ENGLISH ARTS: Pottery, Bookbinding, 
Wooden Effigies, Enamels, and Pressed Horn. By Professor Cuurcu, F.R.S., 
W. Y. Fiercuer, F.S.A,, ALBERT HARTSHORNE, F.S.A., J. STARKIE GARDNER, 
and C. H. Reap, F.S.A. With Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations, 


Now ready, price 25s. 


The RIVIERA. Twenty Etchings and Forty Vignettes by 
ALEXANDERJANSTED. With Notes by th: Artist. 
(50 Large-Paper Copies, at £2 2s. net.) 


Now ready, price 6s. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION of GEORGE HERBERT’S POEMS. 
The TEMPLE: Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations. 
By GrorGe Hersert. Reprinted from the First Edition. With Illustra- 
tions after Albert Durer, Holbein, and Marcantonio. 
*,* Issued in small crown 8vo, cloth, with gilt edges, and beautiful gilt design. 
The Work contains upwards of 70 [Uastrations. 


London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES 


mARRRADR Oe 


NEW NOVEL NOW READY. 
THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD. 
By the AUTHORS of “The MEDICINE LADY.” 
3 vols., Sls. 6a. 


RECOLLECTIONS 
OF LIFE AND WORK. 


By LOUISA TWINING. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. 





AND SEES 


aw ARARAADRAN 


“A feast of amusing anecdote,” —Times, 


SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE, 
By W. R. LE FAN 
_ Demy 8v0, | 16s, 


GREAT. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


With 100 fine Illustrations, 8vo, 6s. 








London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 
Publisher to th 


37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
© India Dflice. 











THE ROYAL 


NATURAL HISTORY. — 


EDITED by RICHARD LYDEKKER, B.A., F.G.S., F.Z.S. PREFACE by P. L. SCLATER, M.A., Ph-D., F.R.S. 





FIRST PART NOW READY, 
With 2 Coloured Plates and 30 


price ONE SHILLING NET, 


at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 
Full-Page and other Engravings. 





FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand, London. 








Ready this day 


, price 31s. 6d. 


The Story of Our Planet. 





By T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc, LL.D., F.RS., FSA. F.GS 
Fellow of St. John's 
With 6 Coloured Plates and Maps and about 100 Illustrations. 


University College, London, 


Canon of Manchester. 


London: CASSELL and COM 


S., Professor of Geology in 
Colle ge, Cambridge, and Honorary 


PANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH DRESS— 


Saxon, Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart, and Modern. By Gror- 
Gtana Hiui, Author of “Mundus Muliebris.” In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations on Steel, 30s. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





A NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


STRAY RECORDS; or, Personal 


and Professional Notes. By Ciirrorp Harrison. A New | 
and Cheaper Edition, in crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY. 


DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary Chol-| 


MONDELEY, Author of “Sir Charles Danvers.” In 3 vols. | 


| 
| 


crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. 


A HEROINE in HOMESPUN. By 


Freperic Bereron, Author of “The Crime of Maunsell | 
Grange,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 


The SWING of the PENDULUM. 


By Frances Mary Prarp,.Author of “The Baroness, &c. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
NOW READY. | 
TEMPE. By Constance Cotterell, 


Author of “ Strange Gods.” In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





MESSRS. 


AND EDWARDS’ 


TYLSTON 
NEW BOOKS. 


MEMORIAL EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


SIR RICHARD BURTON. 
1, A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a PILGRIMAGE to 


AL MADINAH and MECCAH. Complete, in 2 vols. price 12s, net. 
“The brilliant narrative reads as vividly as ever.’—Athenzum, .« 


/2. A MISSION to GELELE, KING of DAHOMEY. In 


2 vols, price 12s, net 
** Carefully edited and exce ellently got up.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


8. VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE : Tales of Hindu Devilry. 
With 33 Illustrations by Ernest Griset. In 1 vol., price 6s. net. 

There is also a Large Hand-Made Paper Edition of this book, limited to 200 
Copies, the 16 full-page Illustrations on special China paper, a new photogravure 
frontispiece by Albert Letchford, and a specially designed cloth cover. Price 
25s. net. 


4. FIRST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST AFRICA. In 2 vols., 


price 12s, net. [ Ready in January. 





To be followed, it is expected, by 


5. The LAKE REGIONS of EQUATORIAL AFRICA, and 


other Works, which will be duly announced, 


Each Work is sold separately. 





Messrs. TYLSTON and EDWARDS, Publishers, 


13 CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, E.C. 
Trade supplied by 
Messrs. ssnsinanti MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Lid. 





SECOND EDITION. | 
MATABELE LAND AND THE VICTORIA 


FALLS: a Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa. From 
the Letters and Journals of the late Frank Oates, F.R.G.S. Edited by 
C. G. Oates, B.A. With Maps, Portrait, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. 

“Displays much shrewd wisdom on matters social and political,’’—Times. 

“ As a book of travel it remains a standard work. The journal is ente rtaining 
reading in its best form; it is informing, and yet does not seem to be so."— 
St. James’s Gazette. 

“Mr. Frank Oates, having visited the country before any grand scheme for its 
exploitation was thought of, may be accepted as a witness unaffected by any bias 
of personal interest To Mats abele Land as it is this handsome and substantial 
volume is the most complete — as yet put forth.’—Cape Times. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, 'TRUBNER, ani CO., Limited, 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CRO33 ROAD, LONDON, Wc. 
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— 


NOW READY, with many Illustrative 
Notes from Unpublished Letters, 
in 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


FROM THE ORIGINALS AT 
ABBOTSFORD & ELSEWHERE. 


“In perusing these fascinating pages, 
we seem to live Sir Walter’s life over again 
with him. The period covered by the two 
volumes extends from 1797—the date of 
Scott’s marriage—to 1825, and when it is 
borne in mind that nearly all the letters 
here printed are for the first time revealed 
to general knowledge, and that they lay 
bare the minutest details of Sir Walter’s 
thoughts, cares, feelings, and aspirations, 
it is plain that Lockhart’s biography was 
practically unfinished without this supple- 
ment.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“They will contribute to broaden as well 


as perpetuate the great fame of Sir Walter 


Scott.”—Times. 


“The new volumes of ‘ Familiar Letters 
of Sir Walter Scott’ form an excellent 
pendant to his ‘Journal. They merely 
confirm, as all evidence about Scott must 
confirm, our admiration for that noble, 
kind, genial, and sensible character.””— 
Daily News. 


“Though the literary and _ historical 
interest of these unintended ‘ documents’ 
will be appreciated by those who make a 
study of the period, it is the character of 
the man, shining through every line he 
writes, which makes their greatest charm; 
a character singularly pure and sane and 
earnest, not the less attractive for the harm- 
less frailties and generous foibles which 
come out undisguised ; a standing example 
of genius that was wholesome to the core 
and without eccentricity.” —Standard. 


“We have reason to be very grateful for 
these two handsome volumes, which give 
every student of literature and character 
such ample material for knowing Sir 
Walter better.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


“The Editor ‘puts it that he has done 
little more than arranged the letters in 
chronological order,’ but this ‘ little more’ 
—the selection, the notes, the division into 
chapters, and the chronological tables and 
quotations which introduce each chapter— 
has the magical quality which can trans- 
mute a bundle of letters into a book worthy 
of its subject.”—Scotsman. 


“One of the bravest, the sanest, and the 
most modest of men is exhibited in these 
letters, which may be ‘ familiar’ but never 
undignified, and which while they reveal 
trifling weaknesses, reveal nothing that is 
essentially ignoble or even unlovable.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 


“You feel when reading these letters 
that you are being honoured with the 
candid confidence of one of the noblest, 
truest, gentlest herces that Scotland ever 
produced.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


“From beginning to end there is not 
one page that does not do honour to Sir 
Walter Scott; there is scarcely a para- 
graph that would not bear quotation. It 
is probable that no book has appeared in 
the literary firmament for many years that 
has so much real interest attaching to it 
as these collected letters of Sir Walter 
Scott.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 


Edinburgh : 
DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT, and CO, Limited. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


READY IN DECEMBER. 


SCRAMBLES AMONGST THE ALPS IN 
THE YEARS 1860-69, 


INCLUDING THE HISTORY OF THE FIRST ASCENT OF THE 
MATTERHORN. 


By EDWARD WHYMPER. 


An Edition de Luxe (Fourth Edition). 
With 5 Maps and 136 Illustrations, price £2 12s. 6d. net. 


This Edition is being printed by Messrs. R. and R. Clark of Edinburgh, on paper 
specially made for the purpose by Messrs. Dickinson, and is bound by Zaehnsdorf. 
As it is intended that it shall be the best Edition of this work, and the number 
printed will be limited, early application should be made to booksellers. 





Crown 8vo, 24s, 


The PAMIRS. Being a Narrative of a Year’s Expedi- 


tion on Horseback and on Font through Kashmir, Western Tibet, Chinese Tartary, and Russian 
Central Asia. By the Eartof Dunmore, F.R.G.S. With Maps and Illustrations, 2vols, [Now ready, 


Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE in PARLIAMENT: a Record of the Daily Ex- 


periences of a Member of the House of Commons. From 1586 to 1892 inclusive. By Sir RicHarp TEMPLE, 
Bart., M.P., G.C.S.I., D.C.L., LL.D., &c. {Just out. 


Medium 8vo, 18s. 


ALONE WITH the HAIRY AINU; or, 3,800 Miles 


on a Pack-Saddle in Yezo and a Cruise to the Kurile Islands. By A. H. Savage Laypor. With Map 
and numerous I)lustrations by the Author. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Landor’s book is one of the most attractive records of research which has 
been brought to public notice in the present year.” 
TIMES.—“ Mr. Landor is to be thanked for letting in light on + is strange people, and for brushing away 
many fables circulated about them,” 


Crown 8vo, és. 


The LETTERS of LADY BURGHERSH (after- 


wards Countess of Westmorland) from Germany and France «uring the Campaign of 1813-14. Edited 
by her Daughter, Lady Rost WeiGaLL, With Portraits. 
ATHENZUM.—“ A readable and pleasant little volume for the great public...... full of charm from the 
first to the last line.’’ 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ Full of the doings and rumours of the doings of the Sovereigns and great 
men of the day ; we move naturally in an atmosphere of Kings, Prime Ministers, Generals, and Ambassadors.” 


GLORE.—“ Her letters as here given are as instructive as they are eminently readable.” 


With Portraits, crown 8vo, 93. 


JENNY LIND the ARTIST. New and Abridged 


Edition of the Memoir of Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt. 1820.51. From MSS. and Documents 
Collected by Mr. Gotpscumipt. By H. Scorr Houuanp, Canon of st. Panl’s Cathedral, aud W. 8. 
RocgstRo, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Mendelssohn.” 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—* This life is certainly one of the most interesting that have been written, 
and about one of the most interesting people of the century.” 





Crown 8vo, 5s. 


BARNCRAIG. Episodes in the Life of a Scottish Village. 


By GaBRIeL SETouUnN. 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Gabriel Setoun is a name as yet unfamiliar in the fields of literature. It is easy for those 
who read ‘ Barncraig’ to predict that it will not long remain so. These ‘ Episodes in the life of a Scottish 
Village’ seem to proclaim a new writer with an original and singularly penetrative gift of insight and 
observation, and a power of expression equally rare and delicate.” 


TYPEE; or, The Marquesas Islanders. 
OMOO: A Narrative of Adventure in the South Seas. 


New Edition of the Works of HERMAN MELVILLE, with Mapsand New Illustrations taken on the 
spot, 
TIMES. —‘‘ We cordially welcome a new edition of this orce well-known and justly 
‘ Typee,’ with its sequel, ‘Omoo.’ ’’ 
SP EAKER.—“ More delightful reading no man of any age need wish for.” 


appreciated 


With numerous Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for NEW ZEALAND. 


Edited by 
F, W. PenneratHER, LL.D. An entirely New Work. 
ATHENXUM :—* We have naught but praise for Murray’s ‘ Handbook for New Zealand.’ ”” 


BRITISH AUSTRALASIAN :—“ The book is in every way worthy of the publishers and the country 
concerned,” 


With Illustrations, crown Svo, 3s. 6d, each. 


CHAPTERS in MODERN BOTANY. By Parricx 


Geppes, Professor of Botany, University College, Dundee. 
> . 
by A. J. 


GREECE in the AGE of PERICLES. 


Grant, King’s College, Cambridge, aud Staif Lecturer in History to the University of Cambridge. 
Forming Two Volumes of Mcurray’s UNIVERSITY EXTENSION Series, Edited by Prof. Kx1gut. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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Pall Mall 
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Magazine. 


EDITED BY 
LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, M.P., & SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 


Ready November 25th. 


It cons'sts of 192 pages of Letter-press, profusely Illustrated, and 2 Coloured 


Plates. 
day. 


It contains important contributions by the best writers and artists of the 





CONT 


“A MAID OF FAR CATHAY.” Madame 
Roth. Coloured Frontispiece. 

BOBS. Rudyard Kipling. 

Illustiated by Aby Alston. 

GENERAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 

From an Original Painting by G. L. Seymour. 
Engraved by P. Naumann. 

LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 
Cuaps. I.-III. George Meredith. 
Illustrated by J. Gitlich. 

CHRISTMAS IN NEW 
Edward John Hart. 
Illustrated with Photographs, 


ZEALAND. 


ENTS. 


| UNKNOWN PARIS. M. Griffith and Jean 
@ Oriol. 
| Illustrated by A. Mantelet, 
THE GHOSTS OF AUSTERLITZ. William 
Waldorf Astor. 
Illustrated by Myrbach. Engraved by M, Privat. 
WINTER. CoLovrep ILLUSTRATION. 
' CONFESSIONS OF AN INTERVIEWER. 
| John B. Lane. 
Illustrated by Portraits & Fac-simile Autographs, 
THE EMPEROR HADRIAN ON A 
VISIT TO BRITAIN, A.D. 119. 
After a Pictwre by L. Alma Tadema, R.A. 





THE MYSTERY OF THE HACIENDA. 
Bret Harte. 
Illustrated by A. S. Boyd. 
| A PASSING GLIMPSE. Ellen Thorney- 
croft Fowler. 
Iliustrated by Cecil Aldin, 
PEOPLE WE HAVE MET. 
“Tue Dramatic CRITIC.” 
From an Original Drawing by “RAB,” 
WITHOUT PREJUDICE. I. Zangwill. 
With Thumb-Nail Sketches by L. Baumer. 
VEXED QUESTIONS :—Is THe THEATRE 
Growina Less Poputar? By William 
Archer and J. Coyms Carr. 


CARNDONAGH. BE. 
IUustrated by C. E. Fripp. 
AFTER LONG YEARS. Clara Grant Duff. 


With Full page Illustration from an Original 
Painting by Emily Stephens. Engraved by 
Biscombe Gurdner. 

THE FRIEND OF A QUEEN. 
Wilson. 
Illustrated with Fac-similes of Old Prints, 

DISILLUSION. Mary Evered. 
Illustrated by A, L. Bouley. 

PUNCH. David Christie Murray. 
Illustrated by Cecil Aldin. 

WAR NOTES. No. I.—‘ Tue Drummer- 


H. Schiitz | No. V.— 


Bor.” PALL MALL MAGAZINE DRAWING 
eg 5 , ? COMPETITION (No. VI.):—Eva: a 
rom ar rigi rauing | y . é oie & 

ae a EE EE a ee FraGMent. Mr. R. Williams, prize-winner. 





Copies on sale at all Booksellers’, Newsa zents’, and Railway Bookstalls in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


Editorial Offices—18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


Publishing Offices—London : GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, Broadway, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.; Manchester: Groner RoutienGe and Sons, Limited, 16 Jackson’s 
Row; New York: Tue INTERNATIONAL News Company; Toronto: Tue Toronto News 
Cc omMP ANY; Montreal: THz MonrreaL News Company. 


CLERGY MUTUAL. 1829, 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 


Conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE solely in the 
interests of 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


Funds. £3,767,046. Income, £383,152. 


Apply for Prospectus and Leaflet, “ASSURANCE AT LOW COST.” 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamreLL and UrnHam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
S85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BRenTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
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WOMAN AT HOME 
‘THE 
A Christmas Story. 
By KaruarinE LEF, Illustrated —See the 
Anyie 8, Swan. Illustrated, 


COPIES Now 

100, 000 READY vor” 
T for DECEMBER. 64. 

CRY of the CURLEW.: 

By Heapvon Hii. Illustrated. 
r['HE PRINCESS LOUISE. 
WOMAN AT HOME. 
A CHRISTMAS BABY. By 
ene eet 











WOMAN AT HOME for 


DECEMBER. 6d, 


[LLUSTRATED INTER- 


VIEW WITH LADY COOK. By 


RayYMOND BiLatuwaytT, 


CHRISTMAS 
SERMONETTE, 


By Mr. GLADSTONE.—See the 


WOMAN AT HOME for 
DECEMBER. 64. Containing also 
** A Page of Confessions,” by Lady Charles Beresford; 
** Sir Edwin Arnold at Home,” by M. Z.; ‘A Christ- 
mas Carol,” by Katharine Tynan; “ Brides and 
Bridegrooms;” and many other Articles of special 
interest. 
PROFUSELY vain, 


HODDER wi STOUGHTON. 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW, 














London : 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


IN AN ALPINE VALLEY. 


By G. ManvitLeE Fenn, Author of ** Mahme 
Mousie,” ‘The Master of the Ceremonies,” &, 
3 vols, 





AT SOCIETY’S EXPENSE. 


By ALGERNON Gissina, Author of ‘f A Moorland 
Idyl,” “ A Village Hampden,” &c. 3 vols. 


CHRISTINE. By Adeline 


SeaecGeant, Author of ‘Sir Anthony,” ** Caspar 
Brooke’s Daughter,’’ &c. 3 vols. 


SECOND EDITION of TO 
RIGHT the WRONG. By Epna Lyatt, Author 
of ** Donovan,” *‘We Two,” “ In the Golden 
Days,” &c. 3 vols, 


A HEART’S REVENGE. By 


B. Lorrus Torrennam, Author of ** More Kin 


than Kind,” &c. 3 vols, 


The IDEAL ARTIST. By 
F. Bayrorp Harrison. 3 vols. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


BREAK FAST—SUPPER, 


EPPs’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


The WAY, the TRUTH, the LIFE: the 


Hulsean Lectures for 1871, By Fenton Joun AntTHONY Hort, D.D. With 
Prefatory Note by the Bisnor or DurwAm,. Crown 8vo, 63, 


TWILIGHT DREAMS. By the Right Rev. 


W. Borp Carpenter, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Ripon. Crown 8vo, 4:. 6d. 


The CREDENTIALS of SCIENCE, The 


WARRANT of FAITH. By J. P. Cooke, LL.D. 8vo, 83. 6d. net. 


LETTERS of TRAVEL. By the Right Rev. 


Puittrrs Brooks, late Bishop of Massachustts. 8s, 6d. net. 


LETTERS of ASA GRAY. Edited by Jane 


Lorine Gray, 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 15s, net. 


The METHODS of ETHICS. By Henry 


Sipewick, Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Cambridge. Fifth Edition, 8vo, lis. 


A SHORT ‘HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. By J. R. Green, M.A. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. 
R. GREEN and Miss Kate Noraate, Vol. ILL., Super-Royal 8vo, 123. net. 


The GROWTH and INFLUENCE of CLAS- 
SICAL GREEK POETRY: Lectures delivered in 1892 on the Percy 
Turnbull Memorial Foundation in the Johns Hopkins University. By R. 
C. Jess, Litt.D., M.P., Crown 8vo, 7s, net. 


The BEAUTIES of NATURE. 


Right Hon. Sir Jorn Lursocs, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 
Withont Illustratious. Globe 8vo, paper, 1s ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 


DRAWING and DESIGN. A Class Text- 


By E. R. Taytor, Head-Master of the Birmingham 
With Illustrations, Oblong Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


By the 


New Editiov. 


Book for Beginners. 
Municipal School of Art. 


OUR VILLAGE. By Mary Russell Mitford. 


With a Preface by ANNE THACKERAY RitcHIe, and 100 Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. 
*,* Also an Edition de Luae, limited, Super-Royal 8vo, Hand-made Paper, 
uniform with “ Cranford,” 30s, net. [ All sold. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. By William 


WinTER. New Edition, Revised, witk 80 Illustrations, Crown Svo, 63. 


GOLF: a Royal and Ancient Game. By 
Roser Crark, F.R.S.F., F.S.A. Scot. Second Edition, with many Illustra- 
tions, Small 4to, 8s, 6d. net. 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Mr. Clark has done well to issue a new edition of the book. 
He may be certain that in its new form it will have a hearty welcome......This 
volume—the result of so much labour and research—will remain an enduring 
testimony to his knowledge of the history and literature of the ‘ Royal and 
Ancient Game.’ ’”’ 

ATHEN ©UM.—“ Well printed, well illustrated, this volume is the standard 
work on the history of the game.’”’ 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* Throws much light on the history and litera- 
ture of the game......Mr. Clark has done his editing right well, and the book is 
embellished with admirable illustrations,” 


MARY. By Mrs. Molesworth. With Illus- 


trations by Les!ie Brooke. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 410, DECEMBER, Price 1s, 


CONTENTS. 
. Periycross. By R. D. Blackmore. 


. THREE HuMourRIsTsS,. 
3. THE NEW ATHENS, 


—_ 


Chaps, 21-23, 
By George Saintsbury, 


a 


. DESCRIPTIVE Music, 

. THE INTERMEDIARY, 

6, A Discourse ON THE HomMILIEs, 

7. A Four-Foorrep Oppity. By W. Warde Fowler, 
®, Leaves From A Note-Book, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London, W.C 





OSGOOD, MciLVAINE AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWO EDITIONS were rapidly disposed of ; 
A THIRD has been prepared, and is now ready. 


LETTERS OF 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 
8vo, cloth extra, 32s. 


The TIMES says:—‘* Among the books of the present season, few are likely 
to attract and enchain more readers than the two volumes of ‘ Letters of James 
Russell Lowell,’ edited by Charles Eliot Norton.’ 

The ATHEN-EUM says:—“* Much as} TRUTH says:—“ Lowell’s Letters, dis- 
was expected, there will be no dis-| creetly edited by Mr. Charles Eliot Nor- 
appointment.” ton, is the biography of the season.” 

A. D. TRAILL, in the GRAPHIC The WORLD says:—‘ The ‘ Letters 
says :—“ The publication of Mr. Lowell's | of James Russell Lowell’ form one of 
Letters is, of course, the literary event | the most interesting works which have 
of the hour.” been published for many months.” 





2 vols. large 


CROWNED BY THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


The LIFE of MARY ANTOINETTE. By 


MAXIME DE LA ROCHETERIE. With 27 Portraits, 2 vols. cloth extra, 21s, 


““We observe that the original of this book has been commended by the 
French Academy, and it would be hard to find in modern French literature 2 
work that is better worth translating than is this. The translation is a care- 
ful and good one, No Life of Marie Antoinette that has yet been published is 
as good as is that of M. de la Rocheterie. The translator is not in this case 
the proverb‘al ‘ traitor.” It appears appropriately in the centenary of the Queen’: 


death,’’—The Spectator. 
NOW READY. 


TRAVELS in INDIA a HUNDRED YEARS 


AGO ; with a Visit to the United States. Being Notes and Reminiscences 
by Tuomas TwIn1ne@, a Civil Servant of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany, preserved by his Son, Tuomas Twrinine, of Twickenham, and Edited 
by the Rev. WiLLIam H, G. Twinine, Vicar of St. Stephen's, Westminster. 
With Portrait and Map, demy 8vo, 16s. 
** The subject and date of this narrative mark it as of exceptional interest.” — 
The Times. 
**It would be difficult to name a recent volume of travels at once so enter- 
taining and so instructive as that in which the late Thomas Twining records his 
experiences in various lands.”"—Dundee Advertiser, 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


RIDERS of MANY LANDS. By Colonel 


T. A. Dopee. With numerous Drawings by Frederic Remington. Demy 
8vo, gilt tops, cloth extra, 163. 


WALTER CRANE EDITION of the OLD 


GARDEN. By MarGcaret Detanpr. The Coloured Designs throughout the 
Volume by Walter Crane. In handsome cover, 12s. 6d. 


*,* First Large Edition exhausted on day of publication. 
Another inaniaid nat ready. 


NEW AND CHEAPER = OF 
LADY INGLISs’s WORK. 


The SIEGE of LUCKNOW: 
a Diary. By tue Honoarible Lady 
Inctts. With Map, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

“Gives not only a clear account of 
what happened, but an account which 
no Englishman can read without a glow 
of patriotic pride in the splendid forti- 
tude of his countrymen, and perhaps 
still more of his countrywomen,”— 
| Times. 

“A noble record of one of the most 
heroic deeds of history.”"-—Spectator, 

NOW READY. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
LENA’S PICTURE. By Mrs. 


RvuSSELL BARRINGTON. Crown 8vo, | 
cloth, 5s. | 
“ Mra, Russell Barrington bas written | 
a story of a very original kind of which | 
the effective execution must have been 
even more difticult than the original 
conception.’’— Spectator. 
“* Avery remarkable book.”— Speaker. 
“‘A beantiful, if sad, story, remark- 
ably well-written.’’—S!. Jaimes’s Guzctte. 


NOW READY. 
ATHEA. By Vernon Lee, | 


Author of “Baldwin.” Crown ‘YANKO the MUSICIAN, 
8vo, 78. 6d. and other Stories. ee aot 

. SIENKIEWICZ, Author of “Wit 

NOW READY. Fire and sword,” &c. With Draw- 

ALICE LAUDER: a Novel. | ings by Edmund Garnet. Gilt 


By J. Guenny WILSON, Anthen of | tops, cloth extra, 5s. 
“Themes and Variations.” NOW READY. 

“Very good and full of mines "the |'PLATONICS: a Study. By 
manner in which this story is written | KTHEL M. ARNOLD. Cloth, ls. 6d. 
is both bright and amusing.”—Man- “A pleasant and well-written little 
chester Guardian, sketch.” —Publishers’ Circular, 


SHORT STORIES BY BRITISH AUTHORS. 


NEW VOLUME BY ; NOW READY. 
THE AUTHOR OF “ DODO.” | 
“a 
SIX COMMON THINGS. By | IN A NORTH COUNTRY 
F. E. Benson. Crown 8vo, cloth, q 
33. 6d, THIRD EDITION, VILLAGE 
** A book by the author of ‘Dodo’ is By M. E. FRANCIS, 
sure to attract attention, and in ‘Six 
Common Things’ we certainly have a Author of ‘‘ Whither ?” 
very clever piece of work,’’--Publishers’ 
Circular, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
NOTE —New List of Books Free on application. 
London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO, 45 Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Captain Lugard’s Work on 
British East Africa. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE RISE OF OUR 
EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE. 


EARLY EFFORTS IN NYASALAND 
AND UGANDA. 


By, Captain F. D. LUGARD, D.S.O., 


Hon. F.R.G.S., Diplom. F.R.S.G.S. 


With a Portrait of the Author and 128 Illustrations, from 
Drawings and Photographs under the personal super- 
intendence of the Author; also 14 Maps specially 
prepared for the Work by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, 
embodying all the most recently acquired information. 

9 


vols. large demy 8vo, 42s. 


SHORT SUMMARY of CONTENTS.—Slave-Traders in Nyasa- 
land—Daily Life in Africa—Uganda and its Commercial Possi- 
bilities—African Transport, Railways, and the Labour Supply— 
African Animals and Sport—Administration of Uganda—War 
against Mohammedans — Settlement with Roman Catholics — 
Position of Missionaries—Sir Gerald Portal’s Mission—Relations 
of the Country—Methods of Administration, Past and Future; Xc. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











ON WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29th, WILL BE 


PUBLISHED. 
LIFE AND TIMES 
OF THE 


WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, WLP. 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., 
Author of 
** Passages in the Life of Sir Lucian Elphin,” ‘ Meridiana,” «c. 
With 3 Portraits, and numerous Illustrations from 
Drawings by Herbert Railton, G. L. Seymour, and others. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. 





SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 


VOLUME I.—Boyhood—Tavistock Grammar School—Enters 
Business and becomes Partner—Beginning of the Bookstall 
Business—Repeal of the Newspaper Stamp-Duty—The Strand 
Office in Early Morning—Candidate for Westminster—Smith’s 
Maiden Speech—The Irish Church—Elementary Education— 
Elected to First London School Board—Ballot Bill—Thames 
Embankment Scheme — Disraeli Forms a Cabinet — Financial 
Secretary to Treasury—Gladstone and the Vatican Decrees—The 
Suez Canal Shares—The Bulgarian Atrocities—The “‘ Bag-and- 
Baggage” Policy—The Journal of a Discontented Man—First 
Lord of the Admiralty—War between Russia and Turkey—The 
Berlin Congress+—-Tour to Cyprus. 


VOLUME II.—Afghanistan and Zulu Wars—Lord Beacons- 
field’s Manifesto—Causes of Conservative Defeat—The Fourth 
Party—Rise of Boycotting—Arrest of Irish Members—Mr. Brad- 
laugh—aAssassination of Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. Bourke— 
Fall of Khartoum—Hostile Attitude of Russia—Lord Salisbury’s 
Cabinet—Secretary for War—Gladstone Accepts Home-rule— 
Appointed Chief Secretary—Riots in the West End—The “ Round 
Table” Conference—First Lord of the Treasury and Leader of 
the House—Sudden Death of Lord Iddesleigh—Extracts from 
Private Correspondence—The Queen and the Pope—“ Parnellism 
and Crime ”—Lord Randolph Churchill’s Remonstrance—Finan- 
cial Crisis in the City—Sunday Opening of Museums—Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports—Last Illness and Death—Review of 
Smith’s Life and Character—Conclusion. 





WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CoO. 


NEW NOVEL by EDITH SICHEL. 


WORTHINGTON JUNIOR. 3 vols. 


[At all Libray ies, 


Mr. WILLIAM MORRIS’S NEW BOOK, 


SOCIALISM: its Growth and its 


Outcome, By WiLi1AMm Mornisand FE. Betrort Bax. Price6s, Alsoa Large. 
Paper Edition (limited to 250 Copies for Sale). “ A continuous sketch of the 
development of history in relation to Socialism .....Our plan necessarily deals 
with the aspirations of Socialists now living towards the Society of the future, 


ences The work has been in the true sense of the word a collaboration, each 
sentence having been considered by both the authors in common.”’—From the 
PREFACE. 


The SOUTH-SEA ISLANDERS and 


the QUEKNSLAND LaBOUR TRADE: a Record of Voyages and Experi. 
ences in the Western Pacific from 1875 to 1891. By WiLLiam T. Wawn, 
Master-Mariner. With n»merous Lilustrations and Maps, roya! 8vo, 18s, 
Captain Wawn was engaged in recruiting Kanaka labourers from 1875 to 
1891, when the Queensland Government legislated against their importation, 
His narrative is that of a practical man, and includes much that is interesting 
relative to numerous little-known islands of the Western Pacific, 


ADVENTURES in AUSTRALIA 


FIFTY YEARS AGO: a Record of an Emigrant’s Wanderings through 
New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland during the Years 1839-8:, Zy 
James DemaRR, With Plates, 8vo, 6s. 


The BUCCANEERS of AMERICA: 


a True Account of the Most Remarkable Assaults committed of late years 
upon the Coast of the West Indies by the Buccaneers of Jamaica and Tortuga 
(both English and French). By JoHn EsQueMELtG, one of the Buccaneers 
who was present at those Tragedies (1684-5.) Kdited by Henry Powe Lt, 
With Maps, Sieges, and Portraits. (Includes the very scarce Fourth Part.) 
Royal 8vo, 15s, 


HISTORY of ENGLISH CARICA- 


TURISTS and GRAPHIC HUMOURISTS of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Granam Everitt. Illustrated by a large number of 
Drawings by all the leading Caricaturists of the Century. Royal 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
* At last we have a treatise upon vur caricaturists and comic draughtsmen 
worthy of the great subject. A thoroughly readable and instructive book.”— 
Patt MALL GAZETTE, 


NEW SOLUTION of a HISTORICAL MYSTERY. 


The STORY of LOUIS XVII. of 


FRANCE. By Exizasetu E, Evans, With 5 Authentic Engraved Portraits, 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 10s, 6d. 


SUICIDE and INSANITY. By J.A. 


K. Stranan, M.D. 5s. 


NEW NOVEL by THOS. PINKERTON. 


BLIZZARD and ANOTHER FAN- 


TASY. By the Author of “ John Newbold’s Ordeal.” 2s. 6d. 


NOVEL by a NEW WRITER. 


A MODERN XANTHIPPE; 


Borrowed Plumes. By WALTER T. ARNOLD. 33, 6d. 


The SKEPTICS of the ITALIAN 


RENAISSANCE. By JoHN Owen. Thick 8vo, 10s. 6d. ‘‘ It is wnique in 
English literature: a really well-ordered and harmonious history of Italian 
thought from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century. Mr. Owen mignt well 
have styled his book a History of Rationalism or even of Thought.” — ACADEMY. 
{Second Edition ready. 


The SKEPTICS of the FRENCH 


RENAISSANCE. By the Same. 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 


or, 


THE ETHICAL LIBRARY.—VOL. I. 


The CIVILISATION of CHRISTEN- 


DOM, and other Studies. By Beryarp Bosanguet, M.A, (Oxon.), LL.D. 
(Glasgow), late Fell»w of University College, Oxford, 4s. 6d. 
Other Volumes to follow by Professor A. Sinawick, Mr Lestir STEPHEN, 
J. H. Mureneap, M.A. (Oxon.), Mr. Davin G Ritcuie, M.A. (Oxon.), SOPHIE 
Bryant, D.8c., and others, 


EVOLUTION and RELIGION. 


Artuur J. Dapson. 8vo, 10s. 6d. ‘** The work of a man of high intelligence, 
who evidently has the welfare of his fellows deeply at heart,”—WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW. 


The COINAGE of the EUROPEAN 


CONTINENT. By W. Oarew Hazuitr. With 250 [lustrations, printed in the 
best style by Messrs. R.and R. Clark, 8vo,2ls. ‘* Laboriouslyand — 
compiled, and profusely illustrated, A valuable and authoritative work.” — 
TIMES, 


HISTORY of SPANISH LITERA- 


TURE. With a Bibliography and Indices, By H. Butter Ciaxke, M.A,, 
Taylorian Teacher of Spanish in the University of Oxtord. 63  ‘* Based on 
a large knowledge of Spanish literature, it is the work of a sound scholar and 
a judicious critic,’—TIMEs. 





| SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST. 





NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE 


Being the Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne, 
Sieur de Marsac. 
By STANLEY J. WFEYMAN, 
Author of ‘*The House of the Wolf.” 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s, 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “She,” “Allan Quatermain,” &c. 
With 24 Full-Page illustrations by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 
1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. 
Edited by A. E. T, WATSON. 


The PARTRIDGE: Natural History. By 


the Rev. H. A. Macpnerson —SHOOTING. By A. J. Sruart-WortLey.— 





COOKERY. By GrorGk Sarntsspury. With 12 Illustrations by A. Thor- 
burn, C. J. Stuart- Wortley, and C. Whymper. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
[In a few days, 

The following Volumes are also in oa. and will be Illustrated by A. J. 

Stuart-Wortley, A. Thorburn, and others :— 

The GROUSE. By A. J. Sruart- nr “ha the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON, and 
GEORGE SaINTSBURY.—The PH“ ASANT. By A. J. Srvart-Wort.ry, the Rev. 
H. A. Macruersoy, and A. J. Innes SHanp.—The HARE and the KABBIT. By 
the Hon. GeraLp LasceLies, &.—WILD FOWL. By the Hon. Joun Scorr- 
Monracu, M.P., &e. 

*,* A Limited Edition on Large Paper will also be issued. 


NEW BCOK by J. THEODORE BENT, F.S.A. 


The SACRED CITY of the ETHIOPIANS: 


being a Record of Travel and Research in Abyssinia in 1893, By J. THRODORE 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.8., Author of “The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,” 
&e. With a Ch: up'er by Prof. H. D. MbLver on the Inscriptions from Yeha 
and Axsum, and xn Appendix on the Morphological Character of the Abys- 
sinians by T. G. Garson, M.D., V.P.A.I. With 8 Plates and 65 Illustrations 
in the Text. 8vo, 18s. 

The PEARY GREENLAND EXPEDITION. 


MY ARCTIC JOURNAL: a Year among 


Ice-Fields and Eskimos. By JoserHine Diepitscu-Prary. With an Ac- 
count of the Great White Journey across Greenland. By Rosert E. Peary, 
Civil Engineer, U.S. Navy. With 19 Plates, 3 sketch Maps, and 44 Lilustra- 
tions in the Text, 8vo, 12s. 
CANON LIDDON’S LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 
THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 


LIFE of EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, 


D.D. By Henry Parry Lippon, D,D., D.C.L., LL.D. Edited and prepared 
for publication by the Rev. J. O. Jounstoy, M A., Vicar of All Saints, 
Oxford; and the Rev. Ronerr J. Wruson, M.A., Warden of Keble College. 
4vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., with 2 Portraits and 7 Illustrations, 36s. 


DR. SANDAY'S BAMPTON LECTURES, 


INSPIRATION: Eight Lectures on the Early 


History and Origin of the Doctrine of Biblical iy ORG Being the 


Bampton Lectures for 1893. By the Rev. W. Sanpay, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis, Fellow of Exeter Colleze, Oxford. 
8vo, 16s, 


RE-ISSUE OF THE EARL OF LYTTON’S POEMS. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. each, 


The WANDERER. Reprinted from the First 
Edition of 1858, (Ready.)—LUCILE. (Ready.)—A Volume of SELEC- 
TIONS, (In January.) 


LONGMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING SERIES. 


Edited by the Author of “ Notes on Building Construction.” 


TIDAL RIVERS: their Hydraulics, Improve- 


ment, and Navigation. By W. H. Weer Bk, M.Inst.C. E., Author of 
be The Drainage of Fens and Low Lands by Gravitation and Steam Power.” 
With 75 Hlustrations, Medium Svo, 16s. net. 

*,* Other Volumes of the Series ave in preparation. 


WILLS and HOW NOT to MAKE THEM; 


with a Selection of Leading Cases. By B. B. West, Author of *‘ Half-Hours 
with the Millionaires.’”” Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE—DECEMBER. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OF GASTON DE BONNE, SIEUR 
DE Marsac, By Stanley J. Weyman, Author of “ The House of the Wol'.”’ 
Chaps, 3436, (Concluded.) 

Tue ForGery or ANTIQUITIES. By Sir John Evans, K.C.B. 

ba? MEN pDoN’T MARRY: AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ANSWER. By Mrs. Alfred 

ollard. 

THE Unrinisuep Task. By W. J. Lacy. 

Water BACTERIOLOGY AND CHOLERA. ‘by Mrs. Percy Frankland, 

THE Matcumaker. By L. B. Walford. Chaps, 5-8, 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 





STANDARD BOOKS. 


By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James the Second. 
POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 
STUDENT’S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, + vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, £2 8s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


STU DENT’S EDITION, 1 vol. orown 8vo, 6s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s 
TREVELYAN EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 9s. 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


With LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, Complete i in 1 vol. 
AUTHORISED EDITION, crown 8v0, 2 s. 6d., or 3s, 6d., gilt edges, 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 64. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION, with Portrait il Tiiustrations to 
the ** Lays,’’ crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, &c. 


Illustrated by G. Scharf, feap. 4to, 10s. 6d. 

Bijou Edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d., gilt top. 

Popular Edition, feap. 4to, 6d., sewed ; Is., cloth. 
Iilustrated by J. RK. Weguelin, crown 8vo, 33. 6d., cloth extra, ‘gilt edges. 
Annotated Edition, feap. 8vo, 1s., sewed ; Is. 6d., * cloth. 


COMPLETE WORKSof LORD MACAULAY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, £5 5s. 
CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. post Svo, £4 16s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of 


MACAULAY. By the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TrReEVELYAN, Bart. 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
STUDENT'S E DITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. Svo, 363. 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. Svo, £7 4s. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each (England, 7 vols. ; Ireland, 
5 vols.) 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. crown 8vo, 
63 each. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown S8vo, 6s. each. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Vol. I. (B.C, 55—A.D, 1509), with 173 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 4s. Vol. II. 
(1509—1689), with 96 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 4s. Vol. IIL. (1689—1865), 
with 109 Illn strations, crown 8vo, 3, 

COMPLETE in ONE VOLU ME, with 3 with 378 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


By Lady VI VERNEY. 
MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY during 


the CIVIL WAR. Compiled from the Letters and I!lustrated by the m4 
traits at Claydon House, Bucks. With a Preface by S. R. Garpiyer, M.A,, 
LL.D, With 38 Portraits, Woodcuts, and Fac-simile, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 423. 


By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY. 


(LORD FARNBOROUGH.) 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III., 1760-1870. 3 vols. er. Svo, 18s, 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. 
The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the 


PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN. With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in 
the Text, Svo, 18s. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown Svo, 24s. 


By P. M. ROGET, M.D. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and "Assist in Literary Composition. Recomposed throughout, En- 
larged and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and with a full 
Index, by the Author’s Son, Jony Lewis Rogsgr. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
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London : 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 








3 vols. demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


BURTON’S ANATOMY of MELAN- 
CHOLY. Edited. with Notes, by the Rev, A. R. SHrLceTo, M.A., and an 
Introduction by A. H. BuLteN. With Binding designed by Gleeson White. 


‘Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION of 110 Copies on Hand-made Paper, 4to, 
£3 3s, net. [Immediately. 


*,* Inthis Edition for the first time the Quotations have been verified through- 
out, and References given where wanting, and the Text and Notes have been 
carefully revised. Mr. W. F. R. Shilleto has compiled a very complete Index, to 
take the place of that which has hitherto appeared. A Portrait of Burton, after 
the picture in Brasenose College, Oxford, has been added, and also a Reproduc- 
tion of the old symbolical Title-Page. 


Vol. III. ready immediately, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The DIARY of SAMUEL PEPYS, M.A., 


F.R.S., Clerk of the Acts and Secretary to the Admiralty. Transcribed from 
the Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
by the Rev. Mynors Baricut, M.A., late Fellow and President of the College. 
With Lord Brarsrooxe’s Notes. Editei, with Additions, by Henry B. 
WaeEatT ey, F.8.A. In 8 vols, demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions, 10s. 6d. each. 


** We warmly congratulate the public on an editor so capable as Mr, Wheatley 
having undertaken the task of preparing an edition which is practically com- 
plete.”—Athenzum. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE “EX-LIBRIS” SERIES. 


Imperial 16mo. Printed at the Chiswick Press. 


PRINTERS’ MARKS. By W. Roberts, 


Editor of the Bool:worm, &c. With about 250 Examples, 73. 6d, net. 


ENGLISH BOOK-PLATES (£2-Lz677s). 


By Eaerton Casitr, M.A., F.S.A. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
much Enlarged, with over 200 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


*,* In this Edition there are nearly 70 new Illustrations, including 15 new 
Copper-Plates in place of the 6 contained in the First Edition, which have all 
‘been withdrawn. 


ALBERT DURER’S LITTLE PASSION. 


Printed from Electros taken from the Original Woodblocks. With Intro- 
duction by Austin Dosson. {In the press. 


Vol, III. now ready, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BRITISH FUNGUS-FLORA. A Classified 


Text-Book of Mycology. By Grorce Masser, Author of “The Plant 
World.”” With numerous Illustrations. 


*,* A Supplementary Volume, completing the Work, is in the press. 


Crown Svo, 63. 


A TREATISE on WINES: their Origin, 


Nature, and Varieties, with Practical Directions for Viticulture and Vinifica- 
tion. By J. L. W. Tuupicuem, M.D., F.R.C.P.(Lond.) Illustrated. 
Immediately. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The ORATIONS of HYPERIDES. Edited, 
with an English Translation, by F. G@. Kenyon, M.A. 


Large post 4to, 9s. net. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM, 


a se aliisque denuo recognitornm et brevi lectionam varictate instructorum, 
edidit JoHANNES PeRcevAL Posteate. Fasc. I. quo continentur Ennius, 
Lucretius, Catullus, Horatius, Vergilius, Tibullus, 


*,.* The above is the first instalment of the New Edition of the ‘ Corpus 
Poetarum Latinorum,” which has been in preparation for several years. e 
whole will be completed in Four Parts, making Two Volumes. 


COMPLETION of PREBENDARY SADLER’S COMMENTARY. 


The REVELATION of ST. JOHN the 


DIVINE. With Notes, Critical and Practical. By the Rev. M. F. SADLER, 
Rector of Honiton, and Prebendary of Wells. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The OLD LAW and the NEW AGE. Ten 


Addresses by the Rev. R. J. FLetcuer, M.A., Curate of St. Saviour’s, South 
Hampstead. 


CHEAP EDITION, wide fcap. 8vo, paper cover, ls. net. 


ANIMALS’ RIGHTS. Considered in Rela- 


tion to Social Progress. By Henry 8. Satt, Author of ‘The Life of H. D. 
Thoreau.” 





NEW PLAY by ROBERT BRIDGES. 
(No. VI. of the Series.) 


The HUMOURS of the COURT: a Comedy 


in Three Acts. Feap.4to, paper wrapper, 2s, 6d. net. [Ready November 30tl., 
Royal 16m», 4s. 63, net. 


UNDERNEATH the BOUGH. A Book of 


Verses. By Micuaret Fietp. Second Edition, Revised and Decreased, 
Printed on Hand-made Paper at the Chiswick Press and bound in rough 
Trish linen. 

‘TI think it is not the mere charm of novelty, the sense that this is the latest 
gift of a generous poetic giver, which inclines me to believe that the present is 
the book of hers that will be oftenest in my hand;, the one whose contents will be 
oftenest in my memory.”—Mr. J. M. Gray inthe Academy. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


FOOTSTEPS of the GODS, and other Poems. 


By Etinor Sweetman. Printed on Hand.made Paper at the Chiswick Press, 
and bound in Irish linen, with design by Gleeson W inte. 

“ Here is a volume of genuine poetry, as lofty ani pure in its ideal as it is noble 
in itsaims., Rarely, indeed has our English languige been more sweetly plied 
for things of beauty than in this book of musical tnougnt......S ich poetry as this 
makes the ‘ meei of fame’ purely a matter of time.’”’—Liverpoo! Mercury. 


Feap. 8vo, 33. 6d. net. 
EARLY and LATE POEMS. By C. J. 
RIETHMULLER. 


**Mr. Riethmiiller has in his time written a great deal of important matter, 
but it is possible that some of the simpler p»ems in this volum2 will outlive his 
more ambitious productions.”’—Liverpool Post. 

‘They are untouched by the gloominess which overshad»ws all the younger 
poetry of thistime. They are so cheerful, so healthy, and of such a hopefal 
sound, that no one will read them without a hearty enjoyment.”’—Scotsman, 


Small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


TWO LIVES. A Poem. By Recrnatp Fan- 


SHAWE. Printed at the Chiswick Press, with binding designei by Gleeson 
White. 


Pott 8vo, Printed at the Chiswick Press on Hand-made Paper, 4s, 6d. net. 


SPRETAE CARMINA MUSE. By Paken- 


HAM Beatty. First Series. Songs of Love and Death. 

* Throughout this book the quality of restraint is present in a marked degree, 
showing that the author has at the beginning one of the poetic talents at his dis- 
posal. But other talents have been given to him: imagination, expression, form ; 
and it is not difficult, in turning over these one hundred and forty pages, to find 
instances of genuine poetry.’’—Academy. 

“But Mr. Beatty has more than culture, skill, and poetic feeling, he has in- 
tenser emotional power than is usually found in a poet of a derivative order...... 
He unmistakably interests us.” —Daily Chronicle. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE ALDINE POETS. 
HERRICK’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Rdited, with a Memoir and Introduction, by Georce SarintsBpury. With 
Frontispiece, 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 23. 61. each net. 
Also a SPECIAL EDITION, bound in Irish linen, with designs in gold on side 
and back by Gleeson White, 2 vols., 7s. net. 


BUTLER’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, 


with Memoir, Bibliography, &., by R. BrRImMLEY JOHNSON. With Portrait, 
2 vols. feap. 8vo, 23. 6d. each net. 


NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 
SOPHOCLES. A New Prose Translation. 


By E. P. Co.eriner, B.A., Translator of Apollonius Rhodius and Euripides. 
With Memoir and Introductions, 53. 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Cotton's Trans- 
lation. Revised by W.C. Hazuitr. With Portrait of Montaigne. 3 vols., 
3s. 6d, each. 

*,* This may still be had in white buckram, with full gilt back designed by 

Gleeson White. 3 vols., 14s, net. 


SCHOOLS and MASTERS of FENCE, 


from the Middle Ages to the End of the Eighteenth Century. By EGERTON 
CasTLEx, M.A., F.S.A. With a Complete Bibliography. Illustrated with 140 
Reproductions of Old Engravings and 6 Plates of Swords, showing 114 
Examples. 6s, 





Crown 8vo. The binding designed by Gleeson White. 6s. net. 


The FIRST PART of GOETHE'S FAUST. 


Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by ANNA Swanwick. A New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised, with 29 Steel-Engravings after Ketzsch. 


Large post 8vo, 5s, 


POETS the INTERPRETERS of THEIR 


AGE. By Anna Swanwick, Translator of “ schylus,” “ Faust,” &c. 


“The more carefully Miss Swanwick’s small book is read and studied, the 
warmer will be the satisfaction felt at the skill which has packed its pages with 
interesting information and instructive reflection......The essay on Dante is a 
model of brief, lucid statement, achieving all possibl inctness, without 
sacrifice of any attainable adequacy.’’—S)ectator. 








London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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SEELEY AND COVS 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK by Professor SEELEY. 

GOETHE: Reviewed after 60 Years. By Professor J. R. 
SEELEY. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 3s. Gd. 100 Copies on Hand-mado 
Paper, price 10s, 6d. net. 

Now ready, price 63. 


GEORGE HERBERT’S POEMS. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

The TEMPLE : Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations. 
By Georce Herpert. Reprinted from the First Edition. With Illustra- 
tions after Albert Diirer, Holbein, and Marcantonio. 

*,* Issued in small crown 8vo, cloth, with gilt edges and beautiful gilt design. 

The Work contains upwards of 70 Illustrations. 


Now ready, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By Claude Phillips. With 


9 Copper-Plates, large crown 8vo. 150 Large-Paper Copics at 21s, net. 





Now ready, cloth, price 6s. 

ASPECTS of MODERN OXFORD. By A. D. Godley, Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. With 27 Illustrations by J. H. Lorimer, I. H. 
Crawford, Lancelot Speed, and E, Stamp. Large crown 8vo. 

“ All who wish to know something of Oxford life will do well to read this 
book.” —Tinves. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, price 16s. 

MADAME: Memoirs of Henrietta, Daughter of Charles I. 
and Duchess of Orleans. By JuLia Cartwricgut (Mrs. Henry Ady), Author 
of “ Sacharissa.” With 2 Portraits on Copper. 

*,* This Volume contains Ninety Unpublished Letters of Charles II, 
“ An interesting book on a woman who fascinated her generation as much as 
avy that ever lived.”—National Observer. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, price 16s. 


The PARIS LAW-COURTS : Sketches of Men and Manners. 
Translated from the French by GERALD P, Moriarty, of Balliol College, 
Oxford. With 140 Illustrations. 

A mine of information, imparted with liveliness and wit.”—Vanity Fair. 


THREE FINE-ART BOOKS. 
Now ready. 


ROUND ABOUT SNOWDON. Thirty Plates in Etching 
and Aquatint. By Tuomas Huson, R.I. With Notes by J. J. Hissry. 
Price 21s, net. (75 Large-Paper Copies at £2 12s, 6d. net.) 


Now ready. 
The RIVIERA. Twenty Etchings 


By ALEXANDER ANSTED. With Notes by the Artist. Price 25s, 
Paper Copies at 42s, net.) 


and Forty Vignettes. 
50 Large- 


Now ready. 


SOME MINOR ENGLISH ARTS: Pottery, Bookbinding, 
Wooden Enamels, and Pressed Horn. By Professor Cxurcn, F.R.S., W. Y. 
Fietcuer, F.S.A., ALBERT HARTSHORNE, F,S,A., J. STARKIE GARDNER, and 
NM ae B.S.A, With Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations, 
price 21s, 


Just ready, price 6s., cloth. 

A WILD-SHEEP CHASE: Notes of a Little Philosophic 
Ramble in Corsica. By E. Berncrrat. Translated from the French, With 
Vignettes. 

“* Always pointed, charmingly illustrated.’’—Sketch. 
**A most engaging writer.”—Saturday Review. 
Just ready, price 63, 

The BRITISH SEAS. By W. Clark Russell and others. 
With 60 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. 

“A very attractive volume. Copiously and artistically illustrated,”—Manches« 
ter Examiner and Times. 
NEW STORY by Mrs. MARSHALL. 

PENSHURST CASTLE in the TIME of SIR PHILIP 

SIDNEY. By Emma MarsHatt. With 8 Iliustrations, 
“This is an excellent historical romance,”—Glasgow Herali, 
NEW NOVEL by VINCENT BRITON. 

The FACE of DEATH: a Westmoreland Story. By E. 
Vincent Briton. In1 vol., price 63. 

** There is a touch of originality about this book, which is distinctly refreshing. 

The story is decidedly interesting.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


London : SEELEY and CO., 





LIST. 


BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Price 7s. 6, 
STUDIES in MODERN MUSIC. Belioz, Schumann, and 
Wagner. By W. H. Havow, M.A. With 5 Portraits. 
* His sketches of the lives of his subjects are as bright and entertaining as his 
criticisms of their works, and his estimates of their influence are stimulating and 


suggestive.” —Scotsman, ‘ 
** A book which people of musical taste will read with sustained pleasare.”— 


Yorkshire Post, 
Price 12s. 6d, 


SACHARISSA. Some Account of Dorothy Sidney. 
Countess of Sunderland, her Family and Friends. By Jutia CartwriGHT 
(Mrs, Henry Ady). With Portrait. | Second Edition. 

“We have nothing but praise for the way in which Miss Cartwright has done 
her work.’’~-Spectator, 





Price 6s. 

FOLIA LITTERARIA: Essays and Notes on English 
Literature. By Prof. J. W. Hates. Amongst other Subjects Professor Hales 
deals with Metrical Romances, Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Bunyan, Ballad 
Poetry, Victorian Literature, &v. 

‘* Space would fail us to enumerate fully the topics of Profes:or Hales’s Essays. 

Some deal with large questions, others with minute ones, but all re distin. 

guished by acumen and erudition.”—Times, 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By W. J. Loftie. 
Plates and many Minor Illustrations, chiefly by Herbert Railton. 
2ls,; Large-paper Copies, £4 4s. 

Also a CHEAP EDITION, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
** The volume is likely to be one of the most popular of the many books that 
have been written dealing with the great Abbey.”—Guardian. 


OXFORD. Chapters by A. Lang. With 10 Etchings by 
A. Brunet-Debaines, A. Toussaint, and K. Kent Thomas, and several Vig- 
nettes, Price £1 ls, 

Also a CHEAP EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 6;, 
“Told in Mr, Lang’s best style, and beautifully illustrated.”—Lilerary Church. 
man, 


With 12 


Price 


Price 21s. 

The INNS of COURT and CHANCERY. By the Rev. W. 
J. Lortie. With 12 Engravings and mavy Smaller Illustrations by Herbart 
Railton and other Artists. 

Large-Paper Copies (100 only), 42:, net, 
“Few writers are better qualified than Mr. Loftie to do justice to these 
several sources of interest.”—Times, 


RECENT WORKS BY MRS. MARSHALL. 
UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE in the DAYS of GEORGE 
H 
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BOOKS. 

—— 
MR. LE FANU’S REMINISCENCES.* 
Ir has been said that the Nationalist agitation has been the 
death of Irish humour; and certainly credence is indirectly 
lent to the assertion by the volume before us. For Mr. Le 
Fanu, who has compiled one of the most wholly humorous 
books of anecdotic reminiscences since the memoirs of Sir 
Jonah Barrington, is careful to assure us that he has “never 
taken any part in politics.” Like so many typical Irishmen, 
Mr. Le Fanu—to judge by his name—comes of a mixed stock, 
his patronymic being unmistakably Huguenot. At the time 
of his birth, in 1816, his father was chaplain to the Royal 
Hibernian Military School in the Phenix Park (when he often 
acted as peacemaker on that once famous duelling-ground) ; 
but ten years later, he was appointed to the Deanery of Emly, 
and took up his residence at Abington, in the diocese of 
Limerick. He had two sons, the elder of whom, Joseph 
Sheridan Le Fanu, afterwards became famous as the author 
of Unele Silas and other novels, though perhaps his best work 
is to be found in his inimitably humorous short Irish stories 
and two brilliant narrative-poems, “Shamus O’Brien” and 
“ Phandrig Crohore,”—both written for his brother, whose 
incomparable gifts as an amateur reciter and raconteur, 
as all those who have had the good fortune to hear him will 
readily testify, rendered him one of the most attractive figures 
in Dublin society for many a long year. One of Mr. Le 
Fanu’s earliest recollections is of George IV.’s visit to Ireland 
in 1821, when the King made a speech from the steps of the 
Viceregal Lodge which proved him to be a past master in the 
art of blarney. Of his own life at Abington, where he and his 
brother were the pupils of an amiable but eccentric old 
clergyman, noted for his skill as a fisherman and performer 
on the Irish bagpipes, Mr. Le Fanu gives a delightful picture. 
Faction-fights were then in full swing, and Mr, Le Fanu, who 
saw some of them, tells us that they invariably began in 
the same way. The coat-trailing business isa myth. What 
happened was as follows:—“ One man ‘wheeled,’ as they 
called it, for his party; that is, he marched up and down, 
flourishing his blackthorn, and shouting the battle-cry of his 
faction,—‘ Here is Coffey aboo against Reaskawallahs; here 
is Coffey aboo—who dar strike a Coffey ?’—‘I dar,’ shouted 
one of the other party; ‘ here’s Reaskawallah aboo,’ at the same 
time making a whack with his shillelagh at his opponent’s 
head, In an instant hundreds of sticks were up, hundreds 
of heads were broken.” Thanks to the efforts of O’Connell 
and the priests, reconciliations were gradually effected and 
faction-fights practically stamped out, though the feud of 
the “'Three-year-olds”” and the “ Four-year-olds” has never 
been wholly healed. The frequent and deplorable “ battles 
of the buryings,” which occurred when two funerals were 
held on the same day, had their origin in the strange super- 
stition that the last person buried in a churchyard has, in 
addition to other troubles, to carry water to allay the thirst 
(in Purgatory) of all those previously buried there. As this 
duty was supposed to involve much walking, peasants often 
put boots into the coffins of their deceased relatives, one farmer 
going the length of enclosing two pairs along with his wife. 
Of his neighbours, gentle and simple, in the thirties, Mr. Le 
Fanu has no lack of diverting reminiscences. Thus he tells 
us of the foreman of a jury in a libel case, in which the libel 
consisted in a statement that the plaintiff had stolen a goose, 
who returned the verdict, “ We find for the plaintiff with 
damages,—the price of a goose.” Another delightful anec- 
dote is of a wild retainer, whom Mr. Le Fanu afterwards 
helped to emigrate, and who expressed his gratitude in the 
following characteristic letter :— 

“Honoured Sir,—God bless you for what you sent me. If I 
gets on I'll send as much back; but if I dies, plaze God I’ll meet 
you in the Lizzum fields and pay your honour there. But any 
way, you always have the prayers of your humble servant, Michael 


Brien. P.S.—Is there any one here that ever done anything to 
injure or offend you, that your honour would like anything done 
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to? I’d like to do something for your honour before I goes, to 
show how thankful I am.” 

The sexton was another great “characther,” and once 
when Dean Le Fanu spoke to him of the terribly sudden 
death of a parishioner, ‘“ Ah, your raverence,” said he, “the 
Lord gave that poor man no sort of fair-play.” “Dean” 
is always pronounced “ Dane” by the Irish peasantry, and 
when some old coins were dug up in a neighbouring field, Mr. 
Le Fanu tells us that his old nurse expressed the opinion that 
they must have been hid by the bishops. “‘ What bishops ?’ I 
asked her. ‘The bishops that conquered Ireland long ago,’ 
said she. On my telling her that bishops had never conquered 
this country, ‘ Well,’ said she, ‘it must have been the Danes 
(deans), or clergy of some sort.’” 

With the tithe war of 1831, the friendly relations of the Le 
Fanu household with priests and people were abruptly severed. 
Even their visitors shared their unpopularity. Dr. Anster, 
the translator of Faust, came to spend a few days with them, 
and was groaned at all the way from Limerick, but being 
slightly deaf, he misunderstood the salutation, and remarked 
at dinner,—“ Mr. Dean, I never knew I was so well known down 
here, but one’s fame sometimes travels farther than we think. 
I assure you, nearly the whole way as I drove from Limerick 
I was loudly cheered by the people.” In 1832, Dean Le Fanu 
was placed on a Commission on Tithes, and removed fora 
while to Dublin, where his two sons entered at Trinity College. 
The celebrated Dr. Barrett—equally famous for his miserly 
habits and his scholarship—had recently died, and Mr. Le 
Fann tells several ludicrous stories illustrative of his eccen- 
tricities. The only time “ Jacky ” Barrett was ever known to 
have been out of Dublin was when he had been summoned to 
give evidence in a lawsuit tried at Naas :— 

** As he stood in the stable-yard of the inn he saw a cock on the 
opposite side of the yard, and addressed the ostler thus :— My good 
man, do you see me now; what is that beautiful bird over there ?’ 
—Ostler. ‘Ah, go away with you! you know what it is as well 
as I do.’—Barrett. ‘Indeed, I do not; and I'll be greatly obliged 
if you'll tell me.’—Ostler. ‘ Ah, get out; you’re a-humbugging me! 
you know well enough it’s a cock.’—Barrett. ‘Is it, indeed? I 
thank you exceedingly.’ After his death, in the margin of the 
page in Buffon’s Natural History wh~-re the cock is described, 
there was found in Barrett’s handwriting these words :—‘ The 
ostler was right; it was a cock.’” 

The stories of Whately are interesting but not agreeable, 
and only serve to illustrate a sort of brutal brusquerie which 
he affected in his intercourse with his social and intellectual 
inferiors. Passing over Mr. Le Fanu’s amusing descriptions 
of Dublin watchmen, country improvisatores, and bathing at 
Kilkee, we come to an interesting chapter on the conditions 
of peasant-life in the forties. Apropos of the rare occasions 
on which the country people ate meat, he tells a story of an 
elderly woman whom he met on the road from Limerick with 
some pigs’-feet which she had got for Christmas. Day for the 
price of a goose :— 

*** Wouldn’t the goose,’ said I, have been better for dinner than 
the pigs’-feet ?’—‘ Av course it would, your honour, if we could 
ate her.’—* Why couldn’t you?’ said I.—‘ She was too ould and 
tough, your honour. I’m married twenty-five years ago last 
Shrove, and she was an ould goose then; and I’d never have sold 
her, only she was stoppin’ of layin’ by rason of her ould age.’ 
She then began to laugh heartily, and said, ‘It’s what I’m 
laughing at, your honour, thinking of them that bought her, how 
they'll be breakin’ the back of their heads against the wall, 
to-morrow, strivin’ with their teeth to pull the mate off her ould 
bones !’” 

A fascinating digression on the subject of old customs and 
superstitions brings Mr. Le Fanu to the subject of fairy- 
doctors, and thence to ordinary practitioners. Of the latter 
he tells several excellent stories. Thus, when a gentleman 
asked a country lad who attended his father in his last ill- 
ness, “ Ah, sir,’ said the boy, “my poor father wouldn’t have 
a doctor; he always used to say he’d like to die a natural 
death ;” while Dr. Nedley, the physician to the Dublin Metro- 
politan Police, told Mr. Le Fanu that he once heard a voice 
from the crowd cry out, “ Three cheers for Dr. Nedley! He 
killed more policemen than ever the Fenians did!” After 
entering the engineering office of Sir John McNeill, Mr. Le 
Fanu spent a good part of every year in London, where he 
foregathered with many of his compatriots, amongst others 
an eccentric namesake of O’Connell’s, known as “ Kilmallock,” 
of whose controversial methods he gives some ludicrously 
comic examples. Thus, exasperated by the action of a well- 
known Tory Protestant Member of Parliament in demanding 
a Government inspection of nunneries, he sat down to write 
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a furious letter to the Times, in which he instituted invidious 
comparisons between the “ pious, virtuous ladies, the Catholic 
nuns,” and Mr. ——’s “own old card-playing, scandal-monger- 
ing, dram-drinking mother.” When a friend to whom he read 
the letter, expostulated, and asked him, “Are you quite sure 
she is so bad?” Kilmallock replied, “ What would I know 
about the old devil. I never heard of her in my life. But if 
he has a particle of manly feeling in his composition, it will 
cut him to the quick.” In dealing with the question of 
religious intolerance, Mr. Le Fanu displays an admirable 
impartiality. He has no belief in proselytising, witness his 
stories of Mr. A——’s converts. One of these, an old widow, 
on being asked by Mr. A—— why she wished to change her 
religion, replied: “Well now, I’m told your raverence gives 
wu blanket and a leg of mutton to every one that turns.”—“ Do 
you mean to say,” rejoined Mr. A——, “that you would sell 
your soul for a blanket ?”—“ No, your raverence,” said the 
widow, “not without the leg of mutton.” 

The readiness of Irish wit is illustrated again and again in 
these pages in the happiest way. As the author tells us, 
anything suggests politics. Thus, when an actress, shortly 
after the Union, was singing a popular song, with the refrain, 
“My heart goes pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat,” a man from the gallery 
cried: “A groan for Pitt and a cheer for Pat!” Bullying 
cross-examiners have often been floored by countrymen. 
Thus, when a well-known counsel once remarked to a witness, 
“You're a nice fellow, ain’t you?” the man replied: “Iama 
nice fellow; and if I was not on my oath, I’d say the same of 
you.” Of ‘bulls’ Mr. Le Fanu gives us a goodly budget, old 
and new. We have only space for the following :—‘“In the 
voffee-room at an hotel in Dublin, an Irish gentleman said to 
a friend who was breakfasting with him: ‘I'm sure that is 
my old college friend W at that table over there.’— 
‘Then why don’t you go over and speak to him ?’ said his 
friend.—‘ I’m afraid to,’ said the other; ‘for he is so very 
shy, that he would feel quite awkward if it wasn’t he.’” 
Another enchanting ‘bull’ is that perpetrated by a barrister 
who was defending a prisoner in Limerick: “Gentlemen of 
the jury, think of his poor mother—his only mother!” 
Equally delicious is the remark of the old lady on being told 
that oil would be altogether superseded by gas: “ And what 
will the poor whales do ?” 

It must not be thought that Mr. Le Fanu is a mere jester. 
He can be wise as well as witty, and his closing retrospect is 
marked by some luminous generalisations based on the expe- 
riences of a long life spent in constant contact, professional 
and social, with every class in the country. Mr. Le Fanu 
evidently does not believe in Home-rule. Even more re- 
assuring is his statement that he sees no reason to despair of 
the future of his country. In conclusion, we have only one 
serious complaint against Mr. Le Fanu, and that is that he 
should have waited till his seventy-eighth year before putting 
pen to paper. All who love a wholesome laugh, and all who 
desire to gain insight into the complexities of Irish charac- 
ter, will join in wishing him health and length of days to 
repent of his decision, as expressed in the preface, to make 
this his first and only book. 











A SHEAF OF NOVELS.* 
Ir all Colonies supply as rich material for entertainment as 
the one depicted in Mr. Hope’s clever and enjoyable novel, 
Half a Hero, nobody will hesitate about endorsing the 
opinion of one of its personages that “new communities are 
interesting ;” and however thoroughly one may commiserate 
poor Lord Eyneford’s perplexities, and appreciate the truth 
of his rueful exclamation—“ It’s all very well for a man to be 
civil all round as I am, but his womankind can always give 
him away,” when his wife’s good intentions about helping him 
in his official position of Governor fail signally to overcome 
her aristocratic prejudices or to induce her to regard the mem- 
bers of his Ministry as anything but beings of an inferior 
order; yet one’s sympathy is tempered by a considerable 
leaven of envy at the thought of the charms which existence 
must possess in an atmosphere like that of New Lindsey, where 
energetic vitality seems indigenous, and all conversations 
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bristle with enough humour, epigrammatic point, and caustic 
but good-natured satire to make dullness impossible. The 
majority of his worries have their origin in his Premier 
Medland, who fills the title-réle, and in whom the heroic 
element is so pronounced that one is at first sight 
almost inclined to demur to the appropriateness of the 
qualifying “half” on the title-page, and to ask whether 
he ought not rightly to be called altogether a hero; on con. 
sideration, however, one perceives throughout a lowness and 
lack of exaltation about his motives, which is felt though not 
expressly specified, and seems sufficiently to explain the 
deteriorating epithet. Love of power rather than patriotism 

for instance, is evidently the main-spring of his services te 
his country; and his regret for the scandal in his past life 
is prompted solely by sorrow for having so offended public 
opinion as to entail a penalty on himself and his daughter 
and shows no trace of true repentance for having set at nought 
moral laws by running away with another man’s wife; it is 
the Nemesis that overtakes him from which he shrinks, and 
not the sin provoking it. Yet in spite of this defect, his 
character has much that is fine and deserving of admiration; 
and the spectacle he affords of greatness, marred by yielding 
to temptation, excites a pity akin to that felt for Lancelot, 
“beaten down by little men” and failing to attain to the 
Grail, from a similar cause. The story is chiefly political, 
illustrating the inseparable connection between a man’s public 
and private life, and is decidedly amusing and worth reading, 


Dr. Grey’s Patient professes to be a novel with a purpose, 
which “will have fulfilled its mission, if it helps to warn in 
time some who start on life’s journey without any conception 
of its pitfalls;” but as the only discoverable moral is the 
anwisdom of blind confidence in utter strangers on the part 
of a very young and beautiful girl, with a talent for rushing 
about the country alone, and without always knowing exactly 
where she is going, one wonders at its having been thought 
necessary to write a book merely in order to impress a lesson 
that seems too self-evident to require further demonstra- 
tion. And we object emphatically to a construction of 
plot which causes the heroine’s worst perils to result from 
the libertine propensities of an individual who eventually 
turns out to be her own father, when the substitution of 
any other man would have served equally well for the purpose 
of warning, and would have avoided the introduction of a pecu- 
liarly repulsive element in the thought of the dangers from 
which she escaped. The statement in the preface, that 
the story might have been more artistic had it been less 
true, disarms criticism on the score of improbability ; but 
there can be no fear of contradiction to the assertion that 
Glory St. Claire’s circumstances were—to put it mildly— 
extremely unusual. Her impetuosity of character and dis- 
position for unreflecting obedience to impulse make it unsafe 
to commend her as a model for universal imitation, yet she is 
not unlikeable on the whole; and though we do not think a 
perusal of her adventures likely to be profitable in the way 
intended by Mrs. Reaney, or any other way either, possibly 
some readers may be interested in them. 


The next work to be considered does not, like the last, 
announce itself as having a purpose. But that The Curb of 
Honour has a purpose is none the less plainly apparent, and 
the lesson inculcated is in this case a far more needed one; 
for a vast amount of human misery would be saved if every- 
body recognised the importance of the, kind of self-denial 
practised by Rollo Rugden, the hero; and many hapless mortals, 
condemned from the cradle to pain und sickliness, have cause to 
wish that their progenitors had been capable of his sublime 
unselfishness and willing to renounce the joys of pater- 
nity rather than bring into the world children foredoomed 
to physical suffering and ill-health by the laws of here- 
dity. His is the central figure, influencing the destinies 
of all the others by his strong individuality, and having a 
sort of magnetic power of attraction (inseparable from self- 
mastery in a noble nature that is true to itself) which makes 
him beloved by all who come in contact with him, and gives a 
curiously pathetic effect to the impression of loneliness he 
conveys. It is some time before the curb binding him is 
revealed ; readers perceive only that he is held in check by 
a self-imposed fetter of some kind and that he is not the 
person to be so restrained without reason, and then, when his 
motive is at last fully understood, his conduct is admired and 
approved of unreservedly. Ofcourse a tinge of sadness is in- 
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evitable in a tale on such a theme, and Miss Betham-Edwards 
shows no little skill in having contrived so to treat her subject 
as to steer clear of tragedy, and impart a gleam of brightness 
to the conclusion. For when Rollo finally adopts the heroic 
course of espousing the queer old maid, Lamenta, in order to 
take from the girl whom he loves, and who loves him, all hopes 
of ever becoming his wife, one by no means regards his 
future prospects as unmitigatedly gloomy, and feels he might 
easily do worse than marry a woman who is staunch and true 
to the core; who secretly adores him, though outwardly she 
snaps at him; who, if sour as long as things are sunshiny, 
forgets to be waspish directly they go wrong, and grows 
‘ positively engaging” when catastrophes become imminent ; 
and whose skin-deep acidity seems more of a refreshing 
flavour to life’s monotony than anything else. Indeed, in 
many respects Rollo and Lamenta are a remarkably well- 
matched pair, with their similar keenness of wit, and disposi- 
tion to indulge in biting jests, and conceal feeling under a 
cynical, cross-grained exterior that is partly real and partly 
assumed; and some idea of both may be derived from the 
subjoined extract from the closing page, when he has just 
been weeping over the sorrow that he knows his marriage will 
cause to his beloved Eldred :— 

“ When he had wept his fill, the old saturnine mood came to his 

relief. He now‘chuckled over a cruel jest, to-day become soberest 
reality. ‘Were I bound for the pillory or the stake,’ he had once 
said to his future wife, ‘I should desire no more engaging com- 
panion than yourself. With a halter round your neck, bare- 
footed, taper in hand, you would be adorable. —‘ Eldred, Eldred,’ 
he murmured, ‘ I have saved you as best I could. There was no 
other way.” 
How Eldred bears the blow is not mentioned, but the hand- 
some young Ange is evidently meant to be regarded as a 
not impossible consoler at some future date. There is a 
good deal of sketchiness in the delineation of the various 
personages, and the book’s charm would be enhanced, in 
our opinion, if there were not quite so much filling-in left 
to the reader’s own imagination. 

Mr. Hall says that he claims to be neither antiquary, his- 
torian, nor philologist, but only a story-teller. Yet his work, 
An Ancient Ancestor, can hardly be held to make good this 
claim; for out of such material for romance as a pirate 
captain spending ten years in the Isle of Arran disguised 
as a schoolmaster (did he not find it terribly monotonous 
after his previous mode of life, by-the-bye?), in order to 
watch over treasure buried in a grave which was believed to 
be haunted, was regarded by the islanders with superstitious 
awe, and had subterranean passages leading to it, a story- 
teller worthy of the name ought surely to concoct some- 
thing more thrilling and exciting than a mere commonplace 
mélange of love-affairs, a yachting cruise, and much descrip- 
tion of scenery. The tale, which is spun ont to fill three 
volumes, seems to us more likely to provoke criticism for 
jejuneness and verbosity than to accomplish the author’s 
object of awakening fresh interest in controversy relating 
to the Ossianic manuscripts. 

The mode of existence of English people transplanted to 
our Colonial possessions in India, Africa, Australia, &c., sup- 
plies a fresh and interesting field for fiction to which many 
modern writers have had recourse ; and amongst their number 
is Miss Edwood, whose last work, The Autobiography of a Spin, 
purports to be a story of Anglo-Indian life. The word “spin” 
is certainly not here used in the dictionary sense, and it might 
have been well to give an explanation of its meaning; but as 
this has not been done, we cannot pronounce positively on the 
matter, andcan only say that it appears to be an abbreviation 
of “spinster ”—which term ‘e it observed, is probably by 
this time no longer applicable to a heroine who takes leave of 
the reader at the age of twenty-nine, and with every indication 
of contemplating a speedy entrance into the matrimonial con- 
dition. Though she introduces herself by saying bluntly, 
“TI am Juanita Desmond, commonly called ‘ Naughty,’ to 
which some one used to add, ‘but how nice!’” we are in- 
clined to question the applicability of either adjective to a 
person who strikes us as being merely a selfish, heartless 
flirt of the ordinary type, not capable of exciting liking 
enough to justify the term “nice,” nor yet of arousing a 
sufficient sense of reprehension to justify “ naughty.” There 
is not much in the short volume recording her experiences, but 
it is readable. 

Merit, graphic force, and excellent local colouring are con- 
spicuous in Mrs. Steel’s From the Five Rivers, and the short 





stories of which the volume is composed are evidently the 
work of a lady who knows what she is writing about. But 
cholera, typhoid, and snakes furnish tragical terminations to 
a deplorably depressing extent ; and one cannot help wishing 
she had chosen to display her talents in an atmosphere where 
an apparently purposeless sombreness was less prevalent. 
“Gunesh Chund” and “In a Citron Garden” are the two 
tales which we like best in the book. 





HERE AND THERE IN ITALY.* 

Among idle occupations there are few pleasanter than the 
planning of a next summer’s tour with maps and guide-books ; 
and the charm is doubled if one can hit on some fresh place 
to visit, something out of the common track of tourists. It 
would be even nobler, no doubt, to leave the rare spots “ un- 
seen, unknown,” or, once visited, to hold one’s peace about 
them; but this sort of self-denial becomes more and more 
difficult ; and the very travellers who rejoice in finding some- 
thing new and strange, hurriedly do their best to attract all 
the world there by their descriptions. Thus the bloom is 
rubbed off, and we need not describe the consequences. They 
are to be seen at places like Courmayeur, for instance, which 
Madame Villari, on the strength of its Italian characteristics, 
includes, with other frontier towns and villages, in her pretty 
new volume of sketches in Italy. 

Courmayeur and the Val d’Aosta, though full of beauty 
and interest, make perhaps the least attractive pictures 
in this gallery. There are names less familiar and more 
enchanting, among which, though choice is difficult, we are 
inclined to single out the Val Bregaglia, the approach to the 
Engadine from Italy. The tract of country which Madame 
Villari describes here has the charm of being very little 
known. People drive straight up to the Maloja, but few, we 
imagine, bestow much careful study on the scenes they drive 
through. The road ascends from Chiavenna into the moun- 
tains, through wild Southern scenery, passing the site of 
ruined Piuro, now “a chaos of wooded knolls and moss- 
grown rocks,” once a rich city full of palaces, crushed with 
all its wealth and thousands of people by the fall of an over- 
hanging mountain no longer ago than 1618. Madame Villari 
expresses her surprise that in this energetic age no attempt 
should have been made to dig up the buried treasures of 
Piuro. Switzerland is entered at Castasegna, and in sight of 
distant glaciers and snow-peaks, through great woods of pine 
and chestnut, with cascades plunging through them, we travel 
on to Soglio, a village perched on a cliff and overhung by 
rocks and pine-woods, picturesque and dirty, but possessing as 
its hotel a most splendid old house of the De Salis family, 
with an enchanting garden laid out in the Italian style, a 
romantic history “depuis la nuit des temps,” and ghosts to be 
heard, though not seen. Madame Villari tells a story of 
banging doors which is really remarkable; and we cannot 
help agreeing that it must have been her own fault that she 
did not see who banged them. The wind, by-the-bye, had 
nothing to do with it, for the doors were locked, and the 
story as it is told certainly sounds unaccountable. Soglio 
must be in many ways a charming retreat ; but its silence and 
loneliness, and the extreme steepness of its walks, drove these 
travellers to a much better known place, Promontogno, close 
to the Bondasca glacier and the little old town of Bondo, 
where another beautiful old house of the De Salis family 
stands deserted. 

Another pretty mountain picture is that of San Martino di 
Castrozza among its wonderful Dolomite peaks; but we must 
not forget to do justice to the purely Italian pictures, which 
appeal more strongly to Madame Villari’s affections, and call 
out the best resources of her art. She has a touch which 
freshens even such a well-known theme as “ Bordighera and 
its associations,” though here we think she does less than 
justice to Dr. Antonio and its author, and more than 
justice to certain modern romancers to whom she takes this 
opportunity of paying compliments. She also makes an odd 
mistake, if the passage refers to the last earthquake on the 
Riviera, in saying that it took place at Easter. Nobody who 
was there is likely to forget that cloudless morning of Ash 
Wednesday, 

A more familiar and very interesting chapter is that on 
“ Asolo and its Neighbourhood,” in which that medieval queen 


* Here and There in Italy, and Over the Border. By Linda Villari, Author of 
‘Tuscan Hills and Venetian Waters,” &c. London: W.H. Allen and Co. 1895, 
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of romance, Caterina Cornaro, has her full share of attention, 
as well as Canova and Robert Browning, and we are made to 
realise delightfully the poetic scenery and atmosphere of 
Asolo. There is also great interest in the study of San 
Marino, the oldest Republic in the world, called by Napoleon 
“ eet échantillon de république,” the noble little city whose rock 
is “seldom scaled by ordinary tourists,” and the wisdom and 
prudence of whose public men has brought her unaltered 
through so many stormy centuries. But perhaps the most com- 
plete and fascinating study of all those which Madame Villari 
has given us here—* Impressions of New Rome ” being rather 
ugly and saddening, however she may deny it—is that of the 
Island of Capri. Everybody has heard so much of Capri, but 
everybody has byno means been there. To many people it would 
be a new excursion of the greatest interest and delight, for, 
in spite of the cheap steamers, we must deny that “ the island 
and its sights are well-nigh as hackneyed as Chamounix and 
Mont Blanc.” Of course, something of the old enchantment 
is gone—the crowded market-boat, the scrambling on shore 
through the surf, the picturesque fisher-people crowding 
down, the mule-ride up the cliffs, the rock-staircase up 
und down which the brightly dressed women used to 
climb with loads balanced on their graceful heads,—all 
that Madame Villari remembers on her first visit and 
describes so vividly—but there is enough left to more than 
satisfy modern eyes in search of beauty. Capri cannot be 
vulgarised, we are glad to believe. It must always have “the 
complex witchery of its scenery and people, its rich vegetation, 
semi-eastern buildings, dark, old-world associations, and sunny 
modern life.” The colour of Capri must always be glorious, 
from its intense light and shadow, and its orange-groves, olives, 
and palms, and its “wonderful jewelled sea.” No island has 
more varied interest, or a more mysterious history, or stranger 
superstitions; of these, Madame Villari’s list is recommended 
to all lovers of folk-lore. One may add that the climate is 
delightful at all seasons of the year, for even in July and 
August the heat is tempered by sea-breezes. The people, 
who are as friendly and hospitable as they are handsome, show 
their Greek origin in many ways. Probably they are not 
very much changed since the days when Augustus landed 
and built himself a villa there, thus first drawing to Capri the 
fatal fancy of Tiberius. 

Madame Villari’s little book will reawaken the charm of 
Ttaly and her borders for those who know and love them 
ilready, and should certainly also attract many to whom they 
are still strange lands. 








THE HEREDITARY SHERIFFS OF GALLOWAY.* 
In its new form, the late Sir Andrew Agnew’s Hereditary 
Sheriffs of Galloway is at once the most interesting and most 
exhaustive work which has yet been published on what is, 
from the ethnological, if not also the historical point of view, 
the most notable district in Scotland. This is largely due to 
the fact that the author appears to have had a remarkably 
open mind. He frankly admits that he “rushed prematurely 
into print many years ago,” and that in consequence the book 
which he then published “ abounded with errors of omission 
and commission.” The very extravagance of certain mistakes 
of his led to their correction. Thus “a statement hazarded 
that ‘the Agneaux, once numerous, were now entirely extinct 
in the country which was the cradle of their race’ led toa 
mild remonstrance from the Bocages of Normandy, to which 
the volume had found its way, that their Scottish representa- 
tive had not only ignored, but annihilated them.” This 
remonstrance, instead of being taken ill, led to explanations, 
an exchange of visits, and “the ransacking of the Chateau 
Isle Marie and the departmental archives of St. Lo, the result 
being documents innumerable, from which not only details 
were to be gathered as to the family in France, but particulars 
as to their settlements in England.” ‘‘ Now knowing,” says 
Sir Andrew with charming ingenuousness, “in what direction 
to look, many further particulars were gathered from the 
exhaustive works of our English county historians, and of 
these more especially Bloomfield and Chauncey.” An open 
mind, however, is not always capable of literary concentra- 
tion, and Sir Andrew Agnew’s book, although it is both con- 





* The Hereditary Sheriffs of Galloway; their ‘ Forbears’ and Friends, their Courts, 
and Customs of their Times; with Notes of the Early History, Ecclesiastical Legends, 
the Baronage and Place-names of the Province. By the late Sir Andrew Agnew, 
Bart., of Lochnaw, 2 vols. Edinburgh: David Douglas, 1893. 





ceived and written in the best possible spirit, is not compactly 
put together, and is overloaded with digressions and disserta- 
tions, some of which might well have been omitted. But, 
taken as a whole, this work presents an excellent picture of a 
most interesting region inhabited by more than one interest- 
ing race, and dominated by more than one interesting family. 

Galloway, lying between England and Lowland Scotland, 
and in sight of Iveland—from the Doon of Kildonan the 
Roman legionaries in the year 79 “ gazed with wonder at the 
serrated outline of the Mourne Mountains, which, like giant’s 
fingers, seemed to beckon them onwards to new worlds across 
the stormy waters,” was for generations a cockpit for various 
races—Scots, Picts, Irish, Saxons, and Norsemen. After 
what Mr. Bright would have termed contemptuously “ battles 
of the kites and crows,” there appeared the inevitable “ strong 
man ” in the person of Fergus, Lord of Galloway, who, between 
the years 1124 and 1161, managed, in the interludes of fight- 
ing and intriguing, to give the district a character which it 
has never altogether lost. Married to a daughter of Henry I. 
of England, he was yet on terms of friendship, at all events for 
a time, with the contemporary Kings of Scotland, and possibly 
on that account was able to do a vast deal in the way of 
reform for Galloway; to divide it into parishes, and to cover 
it with ecclesiastical fabrics, of which the writer of this work 
says, with scarcely any exaggeration, that, “ whether for 
grandeur of design or chasteness in execution, they cannot 
even now be surpassed, scarcely imitated.” During the 
stormy times which followed the retirement of Fergus into 
a convent, and the anarchy caused by the Scottish War 
of Independence, the overlordship of Galloway frequently 
changed hands, went into commission, or was suspended 
altogether. But ultimately the power of administering Gal- 
loway in the name of the Sovereign and in the interests of 
law and authority, became fixed in a Norman family known 
in the chivalry of France as ‘Les Seigneurs d’Agneaux ’ 
—there is, indeed, still a Marquis St. Marie d’Agneaux—who 
became Aignells in England and Agnews in Scotland. It 
was John Aignell who, proceeding from Hertfordshire to the 
Scottish capital in the days of King David II., received from 
that Sovereign employment as keeper of the Wigtownshire 
Castle of Lochnaw, which is still the headquarters of the 
Agnews. The Douglases were, however, the true lords of 
Gailoway for a time, and it was not till their long feuds 
with their Sovereigns ended in their overthrow, that 
James the Second established the Sheriffship of Gallo- 
way in the person and heirs of Sir Andrew Agnew, who 
had aided him in his struggle with his enemies, although it is 
doubtful whether he took part in the murder of Earl William, 
not the least ambitious of the Douglases, in Stirling Castle. 
For generations—indeed, we might even say for centuries— 
the Sheriffs were but little able, in spite of their ability, to 
restrain the unruly nobles and lairds over whom they were 
expected to exercise some supervision in the name of the 
Sovereign and of law. Sometimes the Monarch would even 
release a favourite peer from the Sheriff’s authority. This 
was the case with a brigand—for he cannot be otherwise styled 
—the fourth Earl of Cassilis, who, from the despotic power 
which he exercised in his special district, came to be known as 
the King of Carrick. One story is told of him, which looks 
like a chapter out of the history of Front-de-Beuf himself. 
A Master Alan Stewart having obtained the abbacy of Cross- 
raguel, the Earl of Cassilis determined, at all hazards, to 
possess himself of its temporalities. “Stewart, having taken 
possession, was, on the morning of the 27th of August, 1570, 
walking unsuspiciously in the wood of Crossraguel, when ke 
was surprised by Lord Cassilis, with sixteen armed men in 
his suite, who, after some ‘flattery and deceitful words,’ per- 
suaded him to go down with him to Dunure, he well knowing 
that if he refused they would have taken him by force. 
Arrived there, he was for a season honourably entreated, 
‘gif,’ as he ingenuously remarked, ‘a prisoner can think any 
entertainment pleasing.’ Six persons were especially ap- 
pointed to wait upon him; but he felt they were simply his 
keepers. From time to time he was civilly asked to sign a 
feu-charter of the abbey lands (a nineteen and five years’ tak 
of the whole fruits, duties, and teinds of all the kirks and 
personages pertaining to it), he replying that this was impos- 
sible, as he had already disponed them to ‘ kyndlie tenants.’ 
The Earl, finding blandishments fell flat, said, as a ghastly 
joke, that ‘he would now prove whether a collation could 
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work that which his previous good cheer could not,’ and had 
him taken to a secret chamber with such as were bidden to 
the banquet.” In plain English, the Abbot was taken to a 
vault and roasted. At first he declined to yield to his tor- 
mentors even under these circumstances. But, “the Earl, 
‘resorting to the same practices on the 7th of September, 
which, being performed at the 11 hours at night,’ as the 
Abbot continues, ‘seeing that my flesh was consumed and 
burnt to the bone, where, though I shall never be well in this 
life-time, I condescended to their purpose, and the Earl got 
all his pieces subscribet as weel as a half-roasted hand could 
do it.’ ” 

Galloway and its hereditary Sheriffs shared in all the 
vicissitudes of Scottish history. The Agnews took their sides 
like other folks—generally the sides for whick Providence 
ultimately declared—in the times which are distinguished from 
others by such titles as the Reformation and the Covenant. 
Not the least interesting chapter in this work is entitled 
“A Cromwellian Sheriff.” It has the merit of being quite 
fresh. Galloway regiments fought—and were annihilated— 
in the Battle of Worcester, and in consequence Galloway itself 
had to submit to the forces of the Commonwealth. English 
commissioners “discharged all jurisdictions,” and Colonel 
Matthew Alured superseded Sir Andrew Agnew as Sheriff- 
Principal of Galloway, yet “no notice of the fact has been 
taken by any chronicler, general or local; and Colonel 
Alured’s presence had been entirely forgotten—indeed, un- 
known—until papers proving it to be a certainty were found 
in the Lochnaw charter chest.” But although Colonel 
Alured’s name may bave been forgotten, Cromwell’s work 
seems to have been done in Galloway with the usual thorough- 
ness. All the barons of the district, with the exception of 
three, yielded submission. “On such as refused to yield 
Cromwell laid a heavy hand. Kenmure Castle and Castle 
McDowall were burned to the ground; Lord Galloway was 
further fined £4,000.” In due course the Sheriffship of 
Galloway was restored to the Agnews, and in the rising of 
the 45 the Sir Andrew of the time—w stout old soldier and 
Whig, who was also a humorist in his way—defended Blair 
Castle successfully against Lord George Murray. In 1747 
heritable jurisdictions in Scotland were abolished by Act of 
Parliament, among them being the hereditary Sheriffship of 
Galloway. It was fully admitted, however, that “it was but 
pure justice to give a reasonable equivalent to the holders of 
such jurisdictions whose tenures by Royal Charters were as 
valid and positive as any property held by patent in the 
realm.” Sir Andrew put in a claim for £7,000, and was 
allowed £4,000. 

These volumes, while mainly interesting from the his- 
torical, personal, and (so to speak) dynastic points of view, 
are also valuable for the flood of light which incidental 
passages and even special chapters throw upon Scottish life 
und customs at all periods, from the dawn of civilisation 
almost to the present time. It is shown only too conclusively 
that the stories which have been in circulation for so long 
about the drinking indulged in at Scotch funerals at the 
beginning of last century have not been mere exaggerations. 
“Mr. Boyd, of Myrtoun Hall, describing the funeral of his 
grandfather, says that the minister of the kirk of Scotland 
fell off his horse in the avenue quite fou’, the horse running 
away; and the reverend gentleman, unable to move himself, 
was dragged to one side of the road, where he lay speechless 
and insensible, while the long funeral procession was passing. 
His informant, a neighbouring laird, with some sense of 
propriety, added, ‘ Was it not a mercy he did not belong to 
Calloway ?*”’ The following, relating to the Agnews’ district 
au hundred years ago, tells its own tale: “The late Sir William 
Maxwell used funnily to tell how expensive it was to his 
grandfather if his lady took a fancy to drive to Wigtown ; for 
‘there were five march dykes in the ten miles, in each of 
which a slap had to be redd for my lady’s coach, and rebuilt 
afterwards.” Again: “Gas was absolutely unknown, as 
well as electric light, the usual candles during all the period 
heing tallow for the household generally ; wax being sparingly 
used, as an expensive luxury. <A lucifer-match would have 
been as great a wonder to the last Sheriff as to Devorgille, 
their retainers alike knowing no easier process of fire-raising 
than by flint and steel. The last Sheriff, like his forbears, 
Was content to draw his water from the well.” 





PICTURES FROM GREEK LIFE AND STORY.* 


Ir is a lamentable fact that the story of the greatness*and de- 
cline of the Greek peoples has never been simply and straight- 
forwardly told by a modern historian. Generally it has been 
political bias which has caused the narrator to interrupt the 
dramatis persone in this most striking tragedy with tedious 
choric odes pointing political morals on one side or the other. 
Professor Church does not err in this direction, but he has too 
fixed a habit of moralising. For instance, he can hardly 
mention Themistocles without throwing up his hands and 
exclaiming on the horror with which he views this otherwise 
admirable statesman’s unscrupulousness. And this is not 
only decidedly unflattering to the reader, who might fairly be 
supposed to have tasted the fruit of the knowledge of good 
and evil for himself, but argues also a certain want of adjust- 
ment of the historical focus. For political morals improve 
with the progress of civilisation, and it is idle to apply the 
same code of ethics to the conduct of Themistocles in 
B.C. 470 as we do to that of Mr. Cecil Rhodes in A.D. 1893. 
Hellas was only emerging from barbarism in those days,—a 
fact which we are too apt to overlook, dazzled by the extra- 
ordinary rapidity of her progress during the next fifty years. 
And the Greek religion inculcated uprightness neither by 
precept nor example. If Themistocles took bribes, he was 
only following the precedent set by the Delphian Apollo, 
whose oracle he had himself hired to give answers in accord- 
ance with his own views on the situation. While in his 
double-dealings with the Persians, he always, at least, gave 
Athens the first chance, only reserving a loophole for himself 
in case of disaster; his contemporaries, though they feared his 
ambition, probably rather admired his duplicity, and preferred 
it to the monotonous justice which marked Aristides’ career. 
Cimon is more sympathetically treated in the pages before 
us; and in giving a position of prominence to this personage, 
Professor Church has rendered a distinct service to Greek 
history. For Cimonand his deeds have met with scant recog- 
nition from historians, both ancient and modern, probably 
because he came to the front only when the earlier and most 
dramatic victories of the Persian War were over. But he 
must have been a statesman of great sagacity,—perhaps he 
may fitly be called the Beaconsfield of Athenian statecraft ; 
he first noted that the conversion of his people from an 
agricultural into a seafaring race would compel them to 
depend largely on an imported food-supply. With this 
conviction he secured the command of the islands lying 
between Attica and the Hellespont, and aided in the 
recovery of the fertile Chersonese; just as Lord Beacons- 
field secured for us the passage to India and her har- 
vests by the acquisition of a preponderating stake in the 
Suez Canal. Moreover, Cimon, prompted by statesman- 
ship which was many centuries before its time, advocated 
the establishment of a balance of power in Hellas, so that 
her peoples might present a combined front to the bar- 
barian. But the Athenian democracy did not approve of this 
policy, and decided that a quarrel with Sparta and the oli- 
garchical tendency was inevitable, and must be fought out to 
a conclusion. In criticising this decision it must be remem- 
bered that the Eupatride—the Athenian patricians—had 
never forgiven the abolition of their rights and privileges, 
and that there was always a party in Athens ready and eager 
to wreck the constitution with Spartan help. So that the 
democrats saw clearly that the maintenance of their beloved 
freedom was impossible unless Sparta could be reduced toa 
position of definite inferiority. This conviction accounts 
both for their unwillingness to make peace when they might 
have done so on fairly favourable terms, and also for the 
splendid desperation with which they fought out the struggle 
to the end. Their policy was not justified by results, but 
its failure was due to side-issues rather than inherent 
defects. It seems at first sight impossible to explain 
why the Athenians, with all their readiness, enterprise, and 
enormous resources, should have fallen before a race of stupid 
soldiers, who were not even good soldiers at all points; for the 
Spartans, with the exception of Brasidas, knew nothing of 
strategy, and were quite ignorant as to the conduct of a siege 
or any other engineering operation. It is the custom to sneer 
at the courage of the Athenians, and to point to their dis- 
like of danger as a reason for their defeat. But though it 
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is true that they had no Berserker’s love of battle for its own 
sake, yet the men who fought at Salamis and in the Corinthian 
Gulf under Phormio, and again later, when all seemed lost, 
won the victory of Arginuse, can hardly be dubbed cowards. 
If they wailed and lamented before an engagement, it was 
only because life in Athens was brighter and more enjoyable 
than it has ever been anywhere since, and because they had 
no false shame about manifesting emotion. Again, the attitude 
of Athens towards her allies has been severely called in question 
by historians, and brought forward as a cause of her downfall ; 
but the charge of harshness has been greatly exaggerated,— 
the tribute exacted was by no means excessive, and the allies 
seem to have been well disposed to the Sovereign State as long 
as she maintained her prestige. The real cause of the fall of 
Athens, then, must be looked for elsewhere. The ravages of 
the plague had doubtless a terribly crippling effect, though to 
all appearances the State fully recovered from its results. 
But the rock on which the great democracy actually split 
was, paradoxical as the assertion may seem, political snobbery. 
Great as was their terror of tyranny, merciless as they were 
in banishing their great men on any suspicion of ambitious 
designs, the Athenian citizens were in reality easily dazzled 
by birth, wealth, and position. And this tendency wrought 
their ruin, for it led first to their being cajoled by the 
fascinating lawlessness and horse-racing notoriety of Alci- 
biades into voting the Sicilian expedition, and then to their 
putting the chief command into the hands of the wealthy, 
religious, and spotlessly respectable Nicias. This worthy 
gentleman ought to have been borna Spartan. His respect 
for the vagaries of the moon is an exact parallel to the action 
of the Ephors at the time of the battle of Marathon. Like the 
Spartans, he was capable enough in action, but dull and inert, 
and innocent of any notion of strategy. His position as com- 
mander was anomalous, for he was strongly opposed to the ex- 
pedition ; and it must not be forgotten that he was a chronic 
sufferer from a painful disease. But the fact remains that, after 
losing chance after chance and making blunder after blunder, 
he threw away the flower of the Athenian forces and an enor- 
mous amount of her treasure in his criminally stupid attempts 
at besieging Syracuse. And then Alcibiades, whom a State 
less tolerant of aristocratic naughtiness would have whipped 
into a good citizen and a great statesman, completed the over- 
throw of Athens by preferring to join the Spartans rather 
than submit to trial for a silly escapade, and causing the 
fortification of Decelea and procuring supplies of Persian 
gold for his Peloponnesian friends. 


The chief events in the struggle between Athens and 
Sparta, or in other words, between democracy and oligarchy 
in Greece, may well be gleaned from Professor Church’s 
sketches by those who are ignorant of the main outlines 
of the history of Hellas; while those who were nurtured 
on the “Student’s Greece,” and have graduated in Grote, 
may refresh their memory by turning over these pages, 
which are always bright and interesting, even if they 
present little that is new. Professor Church confines 
himself to what he considers the authentic period of Greek 
story; he begins with Solon and his economic and social 
reforms, and carries us on through the Ionic Revolt and the 
Persian Invasions to the Peloponnesian War, ending with a 
very interesting account of Epaminondas and the Theban 
Supremacy. The episodes described are well ehosen—though 
perhaps we may fairly lament the absence of any account of 
Brasidas and his exploits—and the battles-scenes put before us 
with graphic conciseness. Little more than one page is taken 
up by the description of Marathon, and yet the whole picture 
is vividly drawn :— 


“ At the word of command the little army moved forward, at 
first at a moderate pace, afterwards, when the distance between 
them and the enemy was something less than a mile, at a run. 
ig uae When the two lines closed in conflict, the Athenian 
wings, on which Miltiades had massed his troops to the utmost of 
his resources, were speedily victorious. The Greeks were superior 
in strength and equipment to their adversaries, and here at least 
their formation was not wanting in solidity. Things went 
less favourably at the centre. Here—always the post of 
honour in an Asiatic army—the best troops, the native Persians 
and the warlike Sace, were posted. The Greek line, perilously 
weak as it was, was broken, and the troops composing it were 
forced back to the very edge of the plain. Miltiades was not so 
occupied with his own success as not to perceive this reverse, 
which, indeed, he must have anticipated. He recalled the vic- 
torious wings from their pursuit of the flying enemy, and wheeled 
them round against the Persian centre, whieh they took in the 





rear. This, probably disordered by its own success, was speedily 
broken, and the whole army fled to their ships.” 
The historical matter, thus brightly set forth, is further en. 
livened by biographical sketches of some of the most famous 
Hellenes. Socrates has three chapters to himself, filled with 
interesting excerpts from Plato and Xenophon. Professor 
Church is at great pains to account for the unpopularity of 
the “ Wisest of Men.” We may perhaps venture to suggest 
that he may have been thought an intolerable bore by 
those Athenians who did not possess Plato’s imagination 
or Xenophon’s reverential nature, and that this fact easily 
outweighed all his virtues in the eyes of the lively Athenians, 
The biographical notices are illustrated by portraits; but 
the historical instructiveness of the book is seriously lessened 
by an entire absence of maps. 





THE PERSIA OF TO-DAY.* 


THE sick man of Europe has his fellow in Asia, and while 
all Europe is concerned in the keeping alive of the one, 
it rests between two Powers whether the illness of the other ig 
to end in convalescence, to linger on hopelessly, or to take a 
rapid course. How deplorably weak and rotten Persia is 
to-day, Mr. Curzon tells us with unfaltering candour. He 
has devoted two large volumes to the subject, he has mastered 
the literature of innumerable travellers, and has himself seen 
a great deal of the country ; and he has not allowed imagina- 
tion to influence his descriptions, or to bias his deductions 
from hard facts. There is no enthusiasm about him. Again 
and again, were it not for the intrinsic value of such a dis. 
passionate account, we should quarrel with Mr. Curzon on this 
singular lack of enthusiasm. But, as we have said, he is dispas- 
sionate and careful, and we are grateful. The ancient Persian 
love of truth, alas! has crumbled away into dust like its monnu- 
ments ; indeed, no greater liar than the modern Persian exists, 
and the national incapacity for telling the truth seems to 
have communicated itself to a long succession of European 
travellers, whose conflicting accounts of the size and splendour 
of Persian cities, contradictory measurements, and glaring 
inconsistencies in narrative, compel Mr. Curzon to raise his 
hands in astonishment. But though Mr. Curzon is free from 
the somewhat questionable imagination of even the traveller 
of the early part of the present century, he is never dull; 
every page is worth reading, and his accuracy and detail, his 
quickness of observation, and the clearness of his style 
will convince many readers that they have at last made 
acquaintance with a reliable account of Persia, and realised 
something of the nature of the country, the people, and the 
life of the Persian traveller. 

Let us glance at Mr. Curzon’s tour. His Persian travels 
proper may be said to have begun at Ashkabad, on the frontier 
between Transcaspia and Khorasan. ‘ihe first object of 
interest was the Ilkhani of Kuchan, whom former travellers 
have made known to the English as a great drunkard, he 
having been generally drunk, or recovering from an orgie, 
when seen by them. , Grodekoff, the Russian General who 
went in disguise to the Amir to obtain supplies for Skobeleff’s 
army, though he kept his host drunk during the time of his 
visit, could not take away his wits, and this Kurdish barbarian 
proved to be a striking exception to the rule, “drunk and 
incapable.” Mr. Curzon, though he could not contradict the 
drunkenness of the Ilkhani, testifies to his dignity and intelli- 
gence. The Ilkhani rules over those Kurds whom a former 
Shah transported from the North-Western Highlan’s to 
Khorasan to protect his frontier. After leaving Kuchan, Mr. 
Curzon made an attempt to penetrate the mysterious Kelat, 
and his account of the unsuccessful attempt makes an admir- 
able study of Persian, and, we may add, Oriental wiliness in 
general. Starting early in the morning he had entered 
Derbend-i-Jaur, and had actually ridden under the main arch 
of the gate of Argawan Shah (which defends the narrowest 
part of the defile) before he was detected by one of the garri- 
son, who roused his sleepy companions to prevent the entry of 
an impertinent Englishman. Violent at first, the soldiers 
became friendly on hearing Mr. Curzon’s desire to do every- 
thing in form. They told him that, had he been a Russian 
they would have shot him as he passed under the gate; but 
this slight and somewhat imaginative threat is only to be 
regarded as a preface to the sequel of the adventure. A 
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messenger sent to the Khan of Kelat returned with the 
intimation that that potentate wished the traveller to tele- 
graph for leave to the Governor-General of Meshed, to which 
place, be it remembered, our traveller was bound. A scribe 
was then aroused from an opium sleep to write the missive. 
The traveller’s Persian servant returned, however, with the 
news that the telegram was refased, on the ground that the 
wire from Kelat to Meshed was broken. A mounted emissary 
from the Khan now appeared, and fully sustained the Persian 
character for veracity :— 

“First he repeated that the wire was broken; but when I 
replied that if that were the case it was unlikely that the Khan 
would himself have invited me to use it, he shifted his position, 
and said that the wire, though not broken, was trailing upon the 
ground. Upon my rejoining that communication was not 
thereby interrupted, he was ready with the counter-plea that the 
Khan had meant me to telegraph not to Meshed, but to 
Teheran. As there was no wire to Teheran from Kelat except 
by Meshed, this falsehood was easily exposed ; but I confess I was 
scarcely prepared for the fourth, which immediately replaced it, 
viz., that the Khan had meant me to telegraph neither to Teheran 
nor to Meshed, but from Meshed on my return thither.” 
Whereupon Mr. Curzon resigned the contest with so accom- 
plished a gentleman, and insisted on a categorical “yes” or 
“no” to bis request. 

Kelat was recognised by Nadir Shah as a natural strong- 
hold, and he proposed to make a treasure-house of it, as Basil 
Batatzes says in 1728. Kelat is a plateau defended by a circle 
of mountains, quite precipitous on their external sides. The 
extent is twenty miles by five to seven in breadth, an area of 
nearly 150 square miles. Its military value, except as a menace 
to Transcaspia, according to Mr. Curzon, is small, though we 
can understand its being useful as a magazine. Our readers 
may take it, however, that the strategical value of Kelat would 
depend on the man who held it, and the mobility of his troops. 
When Mr. Curzon reached Meshed, he heard not the least 
curious development of the Derbend-i-Argawan Shah affair. 
The Governor-General, who was greatly excited, had been in- 
formed by the Khan that the new British Vice-Consul had 
appeared at Kelat with an armed retinue, had tried to force a 
passage, and had drawn his sword on the guard, who, need- 
less to add, had courageously expelled the intruder. Meshed, 
the Province of Khorasan, and Seistan have each a chapter 
to themselves of some importance, for Khorasan has long 
dangled temptingly in the view of the Russian. From Meshed 
the traveller went to Teheran, to which he devotes a consider- 
able space, followed by chapters on the Northern Provinces, 
the Shah and his Ministers, the Government, and a general 
discussion on institutions and reforms. 

On the Shah and his government Mr. Curzon has brought 
to bear all his powers of observation and political analysis. 
The fate of Persia depends on the will of the Shah; and 
the present head of the Kajar dynasty, not by any means an 
old one, be it said, is, according to Oriental standards, an 
enlightened and mild Monarch, and so far has shown a dis- 
tinct capacity for ruling, and true sagacity in keeping Persia 
safe in her extremely hazardous position. That his position 
on the throne is a strong one was proved by his first visit to 
England in the face of a storm of national prejudice, and the 
fact of his coming again. This, too, is the more striking 
from the attitude which some still preserve towards the 
Kajars, they being usurpers, though indeed it is not the 
custom for Asiatic dynasties to endure for more than, say, 
three generations. The Kajar race have, however, a remark- 
able power of reproduction,—“ a genius for paternity,” Mr. 
Curzon euphemistically terms it,—and this, while it is the 
curse of the country, which swarms with princelings, shows an 
inherent vigour. Those sons of the Shah likely to tigure by 
character or virtue of their inheritance, and the Ministers, 
are ail sketched for us by Mr. Curzon, whose volumes really 
constitute a most circumstantial guide to past and present 
politics. Government is, of course, hopelessly corrupt; 
the wonder is that a Monarchy so entirely administered by 
means of bribes, peculation, and the right of might does not 
topple down. But a system so universally adopted and so 
thoroughly understood works well when all are fatalists, 
interested in its preservation, and all contribute or receive 
something of the plums and pears of life. It resembles an 
intricate machine entirely consisting of cogwheels of every 
conceivable difference in size. All revolve, and so slowly 
that any stoppage can soon be remedied. The Shah is pro- 
bably, from force of circumstances, the only disinterested 


man in Persia. A man of some character, he has practi- 
cally nothing else to exist for, and even he must feel, and 
certainly shows, how completely the tyranny of lethargic 
habit and immemorial custom ties his hands. Such ideas as 
those of roads are only just dawning on the Persian intelligence. 
Perhaps the want of proper and speedy communication 
might be an advantage in certain contingencies, however. 
The line of railway most likely to be profitable, Mr. Curzon 
thinks, should be by way of Mohammerah, Burujird, and 
Teheran. Such a line, in his opinion, would tap a fairly 
prosperous country, and, moreover, enable the pilgrims to 
reach with comparative ease the five shrines of Kum, 
Kerbela, Meshed Ali, Samara, and Mecca. The other short 
railways, often suggested, such as Teheran to Meshed, 
Bushire to Teheran, and Baghdad to Teheran, have none 
of them, in his opinion, claims sufficiently good to recom- 
mend them. The connection of Seistan with the Belu- 
chistan Railway might be extended, were such connection 
ever made, into a system of trans-Persian communication 
that would place India and Persia in such touch with each 
other as might radically alter Persian and Indian politics. 
But the project, the writer declares, is too nebulous for him 
to consider. He has, too, many objections to urge against — 
the Euphrates Valley Railway. Finally, Mr. Curzon puts 
forward the trans-Persian line of, say, Baghdad, Kerman- 
shah, Burujird, Ispahan, Yezd, and Kerman, which could 
be connected with the Indian railways, as indicated in the 
reference to the Seistan project, and if brought into touch 
with Europe by means of the Asia-Minor railroads, would 
enable us to deposit a soldier “not merely at Kurrachi, but 
on the Afghan frontier itself, and at the probable theatre 
of war.” A connection with the Mediterranean is more 
likely to be effected through Asia Minor than by the Levant, 
though this preference lays the project open to a serious 
objection. 

Not the least interesting portions of Mr. Curzon’s Persia 
are the chapters which describe, with his habitual care and 
accuracy, the Great Ruins, the South-Western Provinces and 
the Lurs, the Karun River, and Shuster,—a part of Persia, 
indeed, that might some day furnish the Shah’s sturdiest 
defenders, could he attract them. Persia and the Persian 
Question is the most recent as it is a most honest and 
faithful attempt of an Englishman to put before his country- 
men what he conceives to be the true bearings of probably the 
next point for settlement by force. 





GIFT-BOOKS. 


————— 
AMERICAN ILLUSTRATORS.* 


New York, as Mr. Hopkinson Smith describes it, seems a 
veritable Happy Valley for American artists. We are intro- 
|} duced to the Century Club, and to other resorts of the 
artistic community, and are touched in the extreme by the 
picture of cordiality unbroken by a single suspicion of 
jealousy or dislike which they present. And then the criti- 
cism! How different from that we are accustomed to here! 
All is praise from first to last. Our author has a feeling that 
his readers may be conscious of a little surprise. “If I have 
erred,” he writes, “upon the side of optimism, it is 
because I have a profound belief in the future of our national 
art.” This is not exactly logical; if one believes in a 
future greatness, there should be the less hesitation in 
speaking the truths which can help forward genuine ad- 
vance. Let that, however, pass. Mr. Hopkinson Smith 
does not commonly praise in the first person. He speaks 
through the mouth of a certain cosmopolitan Doctor, 
a man who has been everywhere and knows everything, at 
least as far as the unfailing readiness to give an opinion 
about everything proves such knowledge. The Doctor’s 
first intervention is in a somewhat technical discourse on 
art-processes. The speakers, one and all, express dissatisfac- 
tion with all the methods in use,—a curious thing, seeing what 
good results our American friends seem to get out of them. 
The newcomer puts aside the topic under discussion, and pro- 
ceeds to discourse of one of the artists whose name he has 
heard, and having finished with bim, takes up another. 
Finally we leave him in possession of the field, in something 
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of the way in which Aristodemus leaves Socrates at the end of 
the Symposium. In Part II.,the Doctor takes up the story at 
another New York institution, the “Tile Club;” in Part III., 
he drinks “a mug of beer at Oscar’s,” still discoursing with 
unabated vigour. In Part 1V., we are taken to the “ Divan ;” 
in Part V., the Doctor gives his audience his opinion about 
“ Black-and-Whites at the Academy.” It must be allowed 
that this said Doctor is a very convenient medium. <A good 
deal more freedom can be used in his utterances than would 
otherwise be possible, and the result is certainly an interesting 
hit of art-writing. Of course, some of the names will be little 
more than names to an English reader; but the illustrations 
are a good comment on the discourse, and when the reader 
comes across an artist with whose work he is acquainted, he 
will commonly be struck with the truth of what is said. 

The illustrations are difficult to overpraise. The full-page 
plates are fifteen in number, six of them being in colour. 
Perhaps the first on the list is as good asany. “Two Sisters” 
is the title. One is sitting at a spinnet, the other stands and 
looks as she plays. There is a delicately expressed tone of a 
youth that has passed without bringing all that was hoped 
from it in the two faces. An interesting and characteristic 
anecdote is told of the artist, Mr. E. Abbey. He must needs 
get a spinnet expressly for the picture. It is needless to say 
that not many observers would notice the difference (and 
any difference that there was could be easily introduced) 
between a spinnet and a piano; but his art-conscience 
could not be satisfied without a study from the verit- 
able thing. Mr. Reinhart’s “Spanish Breton” and Mr. 
Remington’s “ Russian Cossack” are also excellent. Mr. 
Robert Blum’s “ Musmée” is another excellent drawing. The 
charm of Japanese beauty, which, it must be allowed, does not 
look very attractive as it is sometimes represented by art, is 
here given with the utmost success. Of illustrations in the 
text there are between forty and fifty. Thatallareadmirable— 
or, shall we say, attractive—we cannot assert. The “ Cumzan 
Sybil,” for instance, is somewhat of a shock to a reader fresh 
from the sixth book of the Aineid. But most are highly interest- 
ing. The portraits are uncommonly vigorous; while the few 
humorous sketches—as “‘ She was a very nice girl,” wherein a 
tiger looks fondly at some empty academicals—are distinctly 
effective. On the whole, American Illustrators expresses, in a 
definite way, what most of us have been feeling for some time 
as to the illustrations that come to us from the other side of 
the Atlantic. 


My Book of Bible-Stories. By M.T. Yates, LL.D. (E. Arnold.) 
—We have no fault to find with Dr. Yates, except that he tries to 
crowd too much into his scanty space. The two Testaments are 
put into the compass of one of the larger books of either. This 
necessitates the omission of detail, and it is detail that arrests 
the attention and secures a place in the memory of the young. 
About a page, for instance, is given to the story of David and 
Goliath. 

A True Cornish Maid. By G. Norway. (Blackie and Son.) —This 
is a story of the latter years of the eighteenth century, in which 
smugglers and the pressgang playa prominent part. The incident 
is plentiful and exciting; the characters are drawn with no 
common skill, The contrast between the two girls—the rough, 
free-spoken Phoebe, and the refined, retiring Honor—is excellent. 
Yet Honor, we find, can act with courage and decision. One of 
the best parts of the book is the account of how she saves her twin- 
brother Philip, who has killed a naval officer in a pressgang 
affray, and has to fly for his life. Among the subsidiary 
characters, also good in their way, are the old grandmother, the 
bluff squire, and the English nun, with her rough but faithful 
friend, Betty Formby, who has fled from the persecution in France. 
The author does not hesitate to reproduce with an almost startling 
fidelity the strong sympathy which Cornish people in those days 
felt for their fellows who circumvented or defied revenue-officers 
and pressgangs. 

Now for a Story. By various Authors. (Skeffington and Son.) 

This “ collection of short original stories for children ” contains 
eighteen contributions. Among the names of authors we find 
those of Mrs. Molesworth, Mr. Ascott Hope, Mrs. L. 'I'. Meade, 
Mrs. Maequoid, and Mr. G. Manville Fenn. The volume is of a 
kind to which it is difficult to do justice. A separate notice of 
each story is impossible. Wemay mention Mr. Fenn’s “ Wreckers 
of Pendarvan” and Mr. Ascott Hope’s “Toby’s Tale,” and generally 
recommend the collection of tales. 


Stories and Fairy-Tales of Hans Christian Andersen. A. new trans- 
lation by H. Oskar Sommer, Ph.D. Tllustrated by Arthur J. 





ed 
Gaskin. 2 vols. (George Allen.)—We are not qualified to speak 
of the translation as regards its fidelity to the original; but com- 
paring it with Dr. Dulcken’s, the one that we have at hand, we 
find it decidedly superior. Here are some specimens from “The 
Ugly Duckling” :— 
SomMMER. DULCKEN. 

*** Well, how are you getting on?’ *** Well, how goes it?’ asked an old 
said an old duck, who had come to pay § duck, who had come to pay her a visit, 
her a visit. ‘This egg takes such a ‘It lasts a long time with that one 
long time. It will not break?’ egg. It will not burst,’ 

“* He is too big and strange-looking.’ “ *Tt’s too large and peculiar,’ 

“Hurry up!’ “* Shake yourselves!’ 


“You are rather ugly, but we like *** You're so ugly that I like you!’” 
you vory well!’” 


Generally, we find it more idiomatic and agreeable to read. The 
collection is considerably larger than Dr. Dulcken’s, containing 
more than a hundred stories, some of them in several parts. The 
illustrations are a feature that adds greatly to the attractions of 
the book. Their quaintness makes them eminently suitable, 
Two editions are published. That on large paper is a remarkably 
handsome book, and worth the enhanced price, though the other 
is certainly not high-priced, considering its bulk. 


Tom Heron of Sax. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—This historico-religious romance, by one of the 
most skilled pens of the day, has only one fault. Dealing with 
a special period of the eighteenth century, it is a trifle too long 
and prolix. he struggles of Methodism in its early ages, and 
the scenes of violence and even bloodshed which they led to, 
were well worth reproduction, however, in such a volume as we 
have here. Tom Heron of Sax, the hero, dissipated and reckless 
—a kind of inferior John Bunyan—who becomes “ converted,” 
and has lapses into drunkenness, is admirably drawn, and so is 
the preacher who first touches his heart, and whom he rescues 
from death, although it was his original intention to assault him. 
Love, as well as Evangelicalism, has its part in this story; and 
when pocr Tom is shot down while preaching, it is not quite cer- 
tain whether he is a martyr to his new faith, or merely the 
victim of a private hatred which he had aroused by preventing 
an abduction. The contrast between the earnestness of Methodism 
and the “ worldly ” indifference of the Anglicanism which it first 
fought and then infused new life into, is brought out very 
cleverly and carefully. 

Queen of the Daffodils. By Leslie Laing. (Blackie.)—The 
second title of this book is “A story of high-school life,” and 
without doubt it is an accurate one. But the main feature of the 
story is the trouble caused by the introduction of a spirited girl, 
Lady Di by name, into a rompish family, whose spokesman 
predicts with that wealth of fearful and wonderful slang that its 
members appear to command, “She’s certain to be one of the 
chum-chum sort, and spoil all our fun.” There is quite as 
much storm as sunshine in the Maynard household, but in the 
end Di is declared to be “a brick,” and to have “turned up 
trumps.” There is plenty of “action” of one kind or another in 
Queen of the Daffodils; one could not, indeed, wish for a more 
animated picture of day-nursery, or school-room life, with its 
pains, its pleasures (including amateur theatricals), and its 
incessant chatter. 

The Art Journal, 1893. (Virtue and Co.)—The Art Journal, the 
oldest of our art publications, continues to provide abundant, and 
on the whole satisfactory, matter for its readers. We cannot rank 
its full-plate illustrations exactly on a level with some furnished 
by its contemporaries, but they deserve no little commendation. 
In the volume before us we have seven etchings, one of them an 
original by Mr. k. W. Macbeth. Of the others, we would mention 
Mr. C. O. Murray’s “ Vale of Rest,” after Sir J. E. Millais; and 
Mr. G. W. Rhend’s “ Cromwell at Ripley Castle,” after Mr. Rudolf 
Lehmann. There are five photogravures, among which “ West- 
minster,” a fine view from the river, after Mr. Vicat Cole’s picture, 
and “A Daughter of the Knickerbockers,” after a picture by 
Mr. G. H. Boughton, may be distinguished. (The “ Knicker- 
bockers” are the old Dutch noblesse of New York, and their 
“daughter” looks worthy of them.) There are twelve “tinted 
plates,” which, as a whole, are perhaps less attractive than the 
etchings and photogravures. There are, as usual, some interesting 
notices of contemporary art and artists. Miss Helen Zimmern’s 
account of the Italian sculptor, Rinaldo Carnielo, should be par- 
ticularly noticed, along with some very curious specimens of his 
art which illustrate it. They are, indeed, “sensations ” in sculp- 
ture. Other subjects of similar articles are Max Liebermann and 
Mr. Burne-Jones. There is a series of essays on the Tate collec- 
tion, and a Supplement giving an account of the Chicago 
Exhibition. Of miscellaneous articles, we may mention Mr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse on the River Arun, and “ The Royal Palace of 
Madrid,” with a portrait of the child-King, Alfonso XIII. 

Ten Tales without a Title. By Edith Carrington. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.)—In some of these tales we have birds and beasts 
confabulating,—geese, for instance, and butterflies, and starfish, 
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if indeed, these can be so called. ‘Then we have in onea delightful 
description of cats,—how good is the Irish cook, who, forbidden 
to have a kitchen cat, and having nothing but a trap, laments,— 
« gorrer a bit can the machane sit in me lap and keep me com- 
pany.” “ The Real Pond” will be useful to a young reader 
ambitious of having an aquarium. All the “ten tales” are good, 
and they are capitally illustrated by Mr. W. Weekes. 

Ofthe Annual Volumes of various periodical publications for the 
young, we have to mention The Young Standard-Bearer (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.) This is the thirteenth volume of a 
new series. Sunday-Reading for the Young (same publishers) is 
on a larger scale, and in the character of illustrations, the quality 
of the reading, <c., of a superior kind. It is a distinctly good 





magazine. 

The Life and Work of W. Holman Hunt. By Archdeacon Farrar 
and Mrs. Meynell. (Art Journal Office. —This is a republication 
from the Art Journal (not the volume of this year). Mrs. Meynell 
tells the story of the artist’s life as far as the public is concerned 
with it; Archdeacon Farrar describes his principal pictures ; 
finally, Mrs. Meynell gives us a description of Mr. Holman Hunt’s 
“house and studio,” interspersed, we should say, with some par- 
ticulars relating to his artistic history, especially the fortunes of 
the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. The volume is richly adorned 
with reproductions of Mr. Holman Hunt’s chief pictures, some of 
them being works inaccessible to the public. 

Friendly Leaves. Edited by Henley I. Arden. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co.)—This is the yearly volume of the Girl’s Friendly 
Journal, and we welcome it as a record of a very good work. The 
list of contributors is an encouraging proof of the widespread 
interest taken in it. Friendly Work, edited by Mrs. C. W. Field 
(same publisbers), is intended for elder members of the society. 

Raf’s Ranch. By F. M. Holmes. (Blackie and Son.)—Tom 
Dacre’s adventures in the Wild West present a very truthful 
picture of cowboy life in the least settled parts of the prairie 
country. There is plenty of fighting, and Tom has to use his “ shoot- 
ing-iron ” in grim earnest on several occasions. The dialogue and 
slang of the cowboys is hit off with great vigour, and we get 
a really trustworthy picture of a Montana or Dakota life, but the 
youthful reader must not think that this is the average experience 
of a cowboy, at any rate, a cowboy north of the Boundary, though 
it probably gives a tolerably close description of ranch-life in 
the worst of the South-Western States,—Texas, for example. 





The Sunday at Home. (Religious Tract Society.)—There are 
two good serials in the Sunday at Home, “ When the Bour-Tree 
Blooms,” by Leslie Keith, and “‘ The Family: some Reminiscences 
of a Housekeeper,” by Evelyn Everett-Green, and the usual col- 
lection of miscellaneous articles. Some of these are attractive, 
such as “ The Religions of India,” which is illustrated ; the Great 
and Little Balolo of the Island of Fiji, entitled “ Harvest of 
Thorns,” “ Life on our Lightships,” “ American Graveyard Curio- 
sities,” “Quaker Women of the Past,” and others. Of sermons 
and discourses we have a series of articles on “The Teaching of 
Jesus,” “ Sabbath Thoughts,” anda large number of sermons and 
Bible exercises ; four articles on hymn-writers, and anecdotes of 
famous divines. Biography figures largely, and is always welcome 
and interesting matter for the reader, and poetry accompanies 
each week’s number. There are also a number of “Tales and 
Sketches,” and “Tales with Workers ’—an instructive series 
these—and a few natural history articles. We should not for- 
get four articles on “ Foreigners in London,” and an account of 
some Scotch superstitions. The Sunday at Home preserves a fair 
level of excellence. 

A Wild-Sheep Chase. ‘Translated from the French of Emile 
Bergerat. (Seeley and Co.)—We must own to having felt a certain 
disappointment in reading this book. It begins very well. The 
writer of these “ notes of a little philosophic journey in Corsica,” 
figures himself as breakfasting at the Café de la Paix, and asking 
for mouflon. ‘We have none left,” answers the waiter. ‘“ This,” 
remarks our author, “is the canonical expression for such a short- 
coming ; a waiter of the highest style would use it on the raft of 
the ‘Medusa.’” There are animals, it seems, that are so ex- 
ceedingly rare that they do not exist at all. The writer almost 
fears the mouflon may be one of them, But a stranger reassures 
him, He is himself a Corsican. “I saw the light first at Sartine,” 
he declares, “‘ where the mouflon abounds,—and even exists.” So 
it comes to pass that M. Bergerat determined to go in search of this 
Wonderful animal. He goes, and describes his travels. And very 
cleverly he does it. But he is too clever; his allusive style 
baffles an ordinary reader, or, if it does not baffle him, gives him 
avast amount of trouble. One must know a great deal of 
French politics, and other French things also, before one can 
appreciate the fun. There are good things, indeed, that are 
fairly obvious, as when we read : ‘I think in afew years—perhaps 
When, thanks to the admirable custom of the vendetta celebrated 





by Mérimée, there are not left more than some ten thousand 
islanders, all functionaries—France will consider the question of 
colonising this colony. You need only look at the map to see 
that it is nearer than Tonquin; ” or when, in reply to a gendarme 
who tells him that the country was infested with bandits,—“« It 
cost him a struggle not to answer that he found it rather infested 
with gendarmes.” There is good reading in the book, but, as we 
have said, it is a little difficult, and this in spite of an excellent 
translation. ; 


The Leisure Hour.—This year’s volume of this capital periodical 
is a distinctly strong one. A series of articles continues the 
“Sovereigns” and “ Statesmen of Europe,”—this time it is the 
“Peoples of Europe.” Then we have an immense number of 
miscellaneous articles on travel, science, social life, places of 
interest, historical incidents, and all sorts of subjects worth 
writing a few pages about. Besides these, under the head of 
* Varieties,” there are about two hundred small-type paragraphs 
on every conceivable subject, plentifully provided with anecdotes. 
“Science Notes” furnish interesting reading. Biographies and 
biographical sketches form a valuable portion of the volume,— 
the poets’ biographies being particularly good. Some two dozen 
natural history notes and anecdotes represent a very desirable 
branch of youthful education. “ Household Queries” includes 
valuable items of knowledge, from the “ Prevention of Snoring ” 
to the removal of “ Ink-Stains.” Of serials we have, “ What 
Necessity Knows,” hy L. Dougall, a well-told Canadian story; and 
others. “The Way of the World at Sea” is an interesting series 
on ships and seafaring life in the docks and on the ocean, and 
the life and routine of sailors. ‘ Among the Thibetans” fur- 
nishes matter for four interesting articles. The Leisure Hour has 
some extremely good reading in it, and always maintains a 
uniform level of literary excellence. The “ Peoples of Europe” 
is a typical instance of a sound and valuable account of Conti- 
nental life. ‘Sir Richard Owen’s Life” has rather a bare and 
meagre account of his actual works ; but we have noticed nothing 
else that was not what pains and taste could make it,—thoroughly 
readable and instructive. 

Brave Bessie Westland. By Emma Leslie. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —This “ Story of Quaker Persecution ”’ is well conceived 
and well written. There is a good contrast between the temperate 
Mistress Drayton and the fierce partisan who is the heroine of the 
story,—one not unable to find edification even in a “ steeple- 
house,” the other regarding everything that was not according 
to “ Friends’” pattern as an abomination. The breadth of view 
which Miss Leslie shows in her story is worthy of all praise. 

Prisoner among Pirates. By David Ker. (W. and R. Chambers.) 
—The pirates of this tale are the Tunisian corsairs ; and our hero 
and his friends are captured by the Bey in the days of the Com- 
monwealth. The narrative of the voyages and the fights at sea, 
are full of spirit; but the most readable, and certainly the most 
amusing, part of the whole book is the life of the Steels at the 
Bey’s Court. The husband becomes a shipbuilder, the wife the 
doctor of the harem, and the son the magician, all by a series of 
lucky accidents. The difficulty of keeping well in the favour of 
the capricious potentate leads to many an anxious moment, which 
test the resource of the sailors to the utmost. It is a capital story, 
and yet not so distinctive in character as Mr. Ker's previous work 
led us to expect. 

Tales of Old English Life. By William Francis Collier, LL.D. 
(Nimmo, Hay, and Mitchell, Edinburgh.)—Dr. Collier, who is 
well known as the author of some excellent school-histories, has 
here given us, under the title of “ Pictures of the Periods,” six 
stories relating to the British, Saxon, Norman, Tudor, Stuart, and 
Early Georgian periods. Dr. Collier has a lively and vigorous 
style ; his familiarity with his subject is beyond all doubt; on the 
whole, he contrives to unite with as much success as it is com- 
monly given to man to attain, the useful and the ornamental. 
The contrast between Icilius, the Centurion, who saves the life, 
and wins the hand, of a British Princess, and Squire Hazelrig, 
losing his money in South-Sea Stock, is sufficiently dramatic. But 
what makes Dr. Collier quote the marriage of Plautius to Pom- 
ponia Graecina as an example of “intermarriage between Roman 
officers and British ladies” ? Pomponia was certainly not British. 
The mention in T'acitus of her lifelong mourning after the death 
of Julia, daughter of Drusus, indicates her descent. Julia was 
grand-daughter of Pomponia, the daughter of Pomponius Atticus, 
and Pomponia was almost certainly a kinswoman. 

The Icelander’s Sword, by S. Baring-Gould (Methuen), first 
published in 1858, is now reissued with certain corrections, 
suggested, the author tells us, by a subsequent visit to Iceland. 
When We Two were Parted, by Sarah Doudney (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.); and Men of the Backwoods, by Ascott R. Hope (same 
publishers), are also reissues. 


Lord Stafford Audley. By Weathe Grey. (Religious Tract 
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Society.)—This is the story of a spiritual struggle in a young 
heart,—rather more sad than we should altogether like to try a 
young reader with, but carrying an excellent lesson. Why does 
the author correctly describe her hero as Lord Audley, with occa- 
sional lapses into Lord Stafford Audley, in her narrative, but 
designate him, ix the title of her tale, as “ Lord Stafford Audley ” ? 
He was the eldest son of an earl, and must therefore have been 
Lord Audley, without the Stafford. This is but a trifle; but it is 
as well to be exact.——The King’s Sword. By Helen H. Watson. 
(Same publishers.)—Here is another story of a boy. This time 
the hero wanders away from his home at a very early age, and is 
not recognised till he is on the threshold of manhood. The story 
of the lad making his way, in spite of all difficulties, is well told. 
If the “ educational ladder,” as the connection between primary 
and secondary schools is sometimes called, always worked as well 
as it did for Philip Grandcourt, it would be an admirable thing. 
The jealous affection of Mrs. Green for the changeling, whom she 
finds so different from herself, is well described. 

Sable and White: the Autobiography of a Show-Dog. By Gordon 
Stables. (Jarrold and Sons.)—This is good, but there is too much 
of it. That it is a great hardship upon a dog to be exhibited is 
doubtless true; and the fact may be conveniently brought 
home to a reader by letting a dog tell the story of his trouble. 
But there is a limit to be observed. The hero is a collie, who had 
the misfortune in his youth to be both well-bred and good- 
looking; in his old age, he becomes decidedly prolix. Half the 
number of pages would have sufficed, even for his wrongs, and 
the recital would have been more effective. 

Of volumes especially intended for children, we have The Old 
Corner Annual: Pictures, Stories, and Poems for the Year, edited by 
“ Uncle Charlie” (Griffith, Farran, and Co.); and from the same 
publishers, and under the same editorship, Uncle Charlie’s Book of 
Nursery-Songs. Here we have songs, some old favourites and some 
new candidates for favour, music, and pictures.——Our Little 
Dot’s Picture-Book (Religious Tract Society) supplies an ample 
store of pictures. There are hundreds of all kinds, sacred and 
secular, descriptive of many countries and people. The standard 
of artistic excellence in them is decidedly high.——§HIn Our Little 
Dots (same publishers), there are stories as well as pictures. 
It is no less deserving of praise.——The Light in the Home (same 
publishers) is meant for somewhat older readers, and has a more 
distinctly religious character.——From Messrs. Griffith, Farran, 
and Co., we have received Some Sweet Stories of Old: Boys of Bible 
Story, by the Rev. C. J. Ridgway. The title scarcely expresses 
the nature of its contents. The illustrations are good, though 
we must except the angel that faces p. 12. 

The Cottager and Artisan (Religious Tract Society) is an ex- 
cellent periodical for the public for which it is intended.—_ 
Along with this we may mention, as coming from the same source, 
Friendly Greetings: Illustrated Readings for the People. 

A Day with the Sea-Urchins. By Helen M. Burnside. With 
Illustrations by Alfred W. Cooper. (Warne and Co.)—Here we 
have a fanciful story of some sea-fairies,—an “ urchin,” with its 
prickly, repellent form, does not suggest the dainty creatures 
which Miss Burnside’s imagination, aided by Mr. Cooper's 
pencil, has created for us. ‘Their doings will entertain young 
readers, for whose further delight some songs have been fur- 
nished with music by Mr. M. Birkett Foster. 





The Days of the Rose, and other Tales. By Mrs. R. Hallward. 
(S.P.C.K.)—The first of these stories is one which we should not 
care to tell to children; the others are more suitable. “The Dis- 
contented Dolls” is really good. The illustrations are of various 
merit. That on p. 6 is really too grotesque; it might have been 
meant for a caricature. 

Nursery-Lyrics. By Mrs. Richard Strachey. (Bliss, Sands, and 
Foster.)—There are some forty “lyrics” of one kind or another 
in this volume, fairly good, for the most part, as not being want- 
ing in rhythm and swing, and a certain quaint fancy. Children, 
we may be sure, know the difference between good verse and bad, 
though they certainly would be puzzled if they had to explain it. 
The verse is not of the very best quality, but it will please, we 
fancy. ‘The chief fault that we find in it is an occasional touch 
more suited to “ grown-ups ” than to children,— 


“Oh! the glory of strife and struggle! 
As the sea said to me,” 


But if the sea did say so, it would not have been understood. 
Perhaps the best, from the literary point of view, is the fol- 


lowing :— 
** BALLADE OF Deap StoriEs, 
Once on a time, before I was born, 
(So at least sayeth my ancient Gran), 
Little Boy Blue was blowing his horn, 
Jack in the corner his pie began, 
Miss Muffet away from the spider ran, 
Little Bo-peep was dreaming fast ; 
Where are they gone to ? tell me who can; 
But where are the toys of Christmas last ? 





_ 


Simon the Simple was laughed to scorn, 
Fingers were pointed at Dirty Dan, 
Speeding away through fields of corn 
Went Puss in Boots with his crafty plan ; 
The wolf ina nr eg. 4 lay to trepan 
Red Riding Hood ; where’s the hero vast, 
Great Jack, and the Giant Cormoran ? 
But where are the toys of Christmas last ? 


Where grows the tangle of rose and thorn 

That held Beauty sleeping a century’s span ? 
Where sweet Cinderella who danced till morn, 

And the royal White Cat who lay under a ban ? 
And Fatima calling to Sister Anne 

As they listen for Bluebeard’s voice, aghast 2 
And gs tl my Thumb with all his clan ? 

But where are the toys of Christmas last ? 


ENvoI. 
Baby! who nursery chronicles scan, 
Your nursery days will soon be past, 
And the toys you play with when you’re a man, 
Will break like the toys of Christmas last.” 


We have something of the same fault to find with A String of 
Beads. By Lady Lindsay. (A. and C. Black.)—This also is a 
volume of ‘ verses for children.” But there are not a few words 
in it, not to speak of thoughts, which children of average intel- 
ligence and knowledge would hardly be able to understand. Let 
any one try a child of eight, or ten, or, even, it may be, twelve, 
with the following : “ Requiem,” “ pensive,” “ vagaries,” “ thrall,” 
“cerulean.” Yet there are some very good things in the volume, 
things which children will understand, and ought to like, if they 
have any taste. Here is a specimen :— 
“THE SWALLOW AND THE Rosin, 


* Come follow, come follow,’ 
Thus twitter’d the swallow, 
Ere he took his flight to a southern clime, 
‘Nay, friend,’ said the robin, 
‘T’d far rather stop in 
The home of my childhood, and bide my time.’ 


* But winter is bitter ; 
The snow’s cold white glitter 
Will not serve you either for food or bed.’ 
‘ Nay, the coldest of weathers 
Cannot pierce warm red feathers, 
And kind hands will strew for me crumbs of bread,’ 


* But east winds are spiteful, 
And south winds delightful, 
And blue skies would cheer you, and tempt yon to sing.’ 
* Brave hearts need no shelter, 
Winds blow and rains pelter, 
But I sleep with my head tuck’d tight under my wing,’ 


* But flowers bloom sweetly, 
And bright days go fleetly 
In lands that afar to the southward lie,’ 
* Nay, here lies my pleasure, 
My heart’s life, my treasure, 
And in my own country I’ll live or I'll die.’ ” 


And here is the first stanza of “ A Puzzle ”:— 


“When I was a little child, 
Just as little as you—or you— 
My mother asked me for fun one day : 
‘ Ton-thé-t’a-t il-6té-ta-toux ?’”’ 


If the child was so small that she had to be “ carried upstairs,” 
that was a little hard. 


A Champion of the Faith. By J. M. Caldwell. (Blackie and 
Son.)—The Lord Cobham of Lollard memory is the “ champion of 
the faith,” and a very fine character of the man is given us by 
J. M. Caldwell. The hero of the story is connected with him by 
marriage, and has many adventures with him and Prince Hal. A 
vigorous and pleasing picture does the madcap make in the first 
part of the book; and we can quite imagine ourselves going to 
the fair and watching his pranks, always redeemed by some saving 
generosity. His behaviour to Judge Gascoigne reads as a painful 
surprise to one who follows with a tender feeling the wild young 
man. The tale, however, rests on a very slight foundation. 
A Champion of the Faith is a capital specimen of a historical 
tale, and a well-told chapter in English life and manners in the 
days of Henry of Bolingbroke and his soldier-son. 

Black, White, and Grey. By Amy Walton. (W. and R. 
Chambers.)—The history of three kittens—black, white and 
grey, and the homes they had found for them—will interest 
children. It is not a very good story, yet our author has 
contrived to keep the interest alive, and inculcates much wisdom 
about the lot of obedient and happy children compared to spoilt 
and discontented ones. It is a readable tale, and one to be recom- 
mended to those who are fond of animals, for there are many 
happy touches of animal life in it. 

My Book of History-Tales. (Edward Arnold.)—Some forty odd 
incidents in English history are herein put into simple language 
for children of tender years, and the volume will make an accept- 
able present for a child ready to receive the first elementary 
knowledge of history. 

Scarlet Town. By H. May Pointer. (S.P.C.K.)—A pretty little 
story is “ Scarlet Town,” being the short history of a love-affair 
in a decayed old Kentish town, much addicted to smuggling. 
The date is the beginning of the century. Slight and short, it 
hardly calls for much notice, except the regret that it is not 
longer. 

A. B. C. (Faulkner and Co.) is a very ornamental, illustrated 
alphabet. “A,” for instance, is exemplified hy Amor (a boy 
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Cupid), Ape (studying an album), Adam (eating an apple)—bring- 
ing in an emphatic contrast between man and his reputed pro- 
genitor—and Aurora (a graceful female figure, symbolising the 
. 


dawn). 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Romance of Low Life among Plants. By M. C. Cooke. (S.P.C.K.)— 
The life-history of Ferns, Alge, and Fungi is made very interesting 
to the student by Mr. Cooke, without any sacrifice of accuracy. 
There is much of even popular romance about mosses and lichens ; 
yeindeer-moss is the staple-food of an animal which is practically 
the only support of the Lapp; and lichens, in respect of age, can 
vie with the most highly developed vegetables, living, it is said, 
thousand years. A remarkable comparison this between the 
lowest and highest forms of vegetable life. Algw, again, are 
responsible, doubtless, for the Sea-Serpent, and give rise to many 
curious phenomena, coloured lakes—* Glas-Lough,” for instance— 
and red and green snows, bloody hail, and other terrifying 
things. Besides these curiosities, many famous theories, sponta- 
neous generation, dual existence, and the like, have always in- 
vested the lower forms of vegetable life with intense interest: 
This is a most readable and really well-written book. 

Animal Sketches. By C. Morgan Lloyd. (Edward Arnold.)— 
These sketches of Mr. Morgan Lloyd are instinct with life and 
observation ; and the bony skeleton is only revealed to us when it 
becomes necessary to elucidate some particular formation or dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. This treatment of wild animals is far 
more useful than an elaborate analysis and synthesis of a 
skeleton. Where the author has not been able to finish his study 
at first hand, he has gone to a museum, he tells us. A bird or an 
animal well set up by a naturalist is not by any means the mummy 
the unobservant would have it. Cotton-wool is a poor substitute 
for the untiring activity of the living spirit; but many points we 
can study to more advantage when the bird can no longer get 
away from us. Mr. Morgan Lloyd is interesting when describing 
habits, mode of feeding and preying, and there are many sugges- 
tive hints for comparison and study in his most readable volume. 

The Making of a Newspaper. Edited by Melville Philips. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—Here we have, the title-page informs us, “ ex- 
periences of certain representative American journalists, related 
by themselves.” Very entertaining, for the most part, these experi- 
ences are; some have a tinge of the horrible in them—“ Hearing 
my Requiem ” being of the latter kind, as far as we can understand 
it. The“ Sporting Editor” has some queer things to relate. Racing 
seems to be not more reputable in the States than it is here. About 
prize-fights we all know. The Sporting Editor glorifies base-ball ; 
it is the cause, he thinks, of most of the physical improvement 
that the last forty years have brought about in America. Curi- 
ously enough, he thinks that “half of its interest is due to the 
descriptive work of the talented men who write of it, and of those 
who play it as a means of livelihood.” Cricket here, whatever it 
may owe to the professionals, owes little to the reporters, who 
are for the most part of the prosiest kind. When Mr. Andrew 
Lang condescends to write about an Oxford and Cambridge 
match it is a different matter. The most amusing contributor is 
the “ Literary Editor.” Doubtless he has the oddest experiences 
of the whole company ; but then he has to compensate for his fun 
by some sadly dreary hours. The “ Newspaper Illustrator ” 
interests us as a speciality of the present day. The enterprise of 
the modern newspaper in the matter of illustration is something 
marvellous. 

The Siege of Platea. By John M. Sing. (Rivington, Percival, 
and Co.)—Mr. Sing has made an excellent little school-book out 
of the narrative of the surprise of Platiea, its siege, the escape of 
part of the garrison, and the doom of the survivors. The original 
has been compressed, and, in case of need, simplified. The notes 
are of good quality, those on grammatical questions being par- 
ticularly good. Mr. Sing illustrates the constructions by showing 
what variations of meaning come by using a different mood or 
tense. The story is a highly interesting one, though it is no little 
trial to our capacities of belief. How could these few Platwans 
have held out, answering each attack by the besiegers with new 
defences ? 

New Epirions anp Reprints.—The Countess of Pembroke’s 
Arcadia. By Sir Philip Sidney. (Sampson, Low, and Co.)-— 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. (Routledge and Sons.)—An elegant 
miniature edition. Sermons on the Prayer-Book and the Lord’s 
Prayer. By F. D. Maurice. (Macmillan.) Jerusalem, the Holy 
City. By Mrs, Oliphant. (Same publishers.) The Bible by 
Modern Light. By Cunningham Geikie, D.D. (Nisbet and Co.) 
—A new edition, enlarged, and in a great degree rewritten, of 
the author’s “ Hours with the Bible.”———The Book of Good Counsels. 

















(W. H. Allen and Co.)\——The Attic Orators, from Antiphon to 
Isaeus. By R. C. Jebb, Litt D. 2 vols. (Macmillan.) Darwiniana, 
and Method and Results. Two volumes of “ Collected Essays,” by 
T. H. Huxley. (Same publishers..\——The Blot upon the Brain: 
Studies in History and Psychology. By William W. Ireland, M.D. 
(Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh.)——A Popular Handbook to the 
National Gallery. Compiled by Edward T. Cook, with Preface 
by John Ruskin. A “fourth edition, revised, rearranged, and 
enlarged.” ——-The Wanderer. By the Earl of Lytton (“Owen 
Meredith”). (Longmans.)—A reprint of the first edition, in 
which, therefore, the corrections which the writer’s maturer 
taste and judgment led him to make are discarded. The 
Prose of Wordsworth. Selected and edited with an Introduction 
by William Knight, LL.D. (Walter Scott.) In the “ Border 
Edition” of the Waverley Novels, with Introductory Essays and 
Notes by Andrew Lang (John C. Nimmo), we have, in two volumes, 
The Pirate; in the “ Dryburgh Edition” (A. and C. Black), The 
Abbot and Kenilworth; in the edition of the “ Novels and Tales 
of Maria Edgworth” (J. M. Dent and Co.), Vivian, and The 
Absentee——In Fir Lochaber, and Sabrina Zambra. By William 
Black. (Sampson, Low, Marston, and Co.) Two on @ Tow?r. 
By Thomas Hardy. (Same publishers.)——Peg Woffington, and 
Christie Johnston By Charles Reade. (Chatto and Windus.) 
Children of the King, and Don Orsino. By F. Marion Crawford 
(Maemillan.)——Twice-Told Tales. Second Series. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. (F. Warne and Co.) Helen Treveryan. By Sir 
Mortimer Durand. (Same _ publishers.) The Marplot. By 
Sidney Royse Lysaght, (Same _ publishers.) —— Wuthering 
Heights, by Emily Bronté, and Agnes Grey, by Anne Bronté. 
(J. M. Dent and Co.) The Stickit Minister, and Some Common 
Men. By S. R. Crockett. (T. Fisher Unwin.) ——Misogyny and 
the Maiden. By Paul Cushing. (Routledge and Son.) And from 
the same publishers, Harry Dale’s Jockey, by Nat Gould.—~ 
The Comic History of England. By Gilbert Abbott A’Beckett. 
(John Dicks.) Twenty-five Years in the Secret Service. By 
Major Henri Le Caron. (Heinemann.)—~ Round London, Down 
East and up West. By Montagu Williams. (Macmillan.) 
Four Years in Parliament with Hard Labour. By C. W. Radcliffe 
Cooke, M.P. (Cassell and Co.) ——Foods for the Fat: the Scientific 
Cure of Corpulency. By Nathaniel Edward Yorke - Davies. 
(Chatto and Windus.)——Indigestion, Gout, Corpulency, &c., 
Clearly Explained, Treated, and Dieted. By Thomas Dutton, M.D. 

(Henry Kimpton.) 7 
































Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. send us a collection of orna- 
mental Calendars, Almanacs, and Cards for Christmas and the 
New Year, quite surprising in its variety and abundance. First 
we may mention, Time Flies: Calendar for 1894, with Quotations 
from Wordsworth. Each month has an appropriate quotation and 
an illustration in colours. On something of the same principle 
are The Christian Year Calendar for 1894, with Selections from. 
Keble; Happy Days Calendar, with miscellaneous quotations 
from English poets; the Pause Calendar, with Thoughts from 
Shakespeare; Watchwords: a Calendar for 1894,—here the quota- 
tions are from Scripture. Then we have a variety of Almanacs 
intended to be hung up, with a removable date for each day in 
the year, and some accompanying quotation or motto. Of these 
we have,—Our Daily Portion, Helpful Texts for Every Day, Our Daily 
Guide, similarly furnished; and also Day unto Day: a Sacred 
Calendar ; and The Boudoir Calendar, with the same charac- 
teristics ; Every Day, with Selections from Celebrated Authors ; 
The Tennyson Calender; The Shakespeare Calendar ; and finally, 
The Office Calendar, with a space for memoranda on each day. The 
Calendar, with no distinctive name, resembles a shutter-blind, 
in which every month has a lath to itself. ‘here is a Calendar 
constructed to stand; one with a frame of metal filigree; and 
another that folds together, with a leaf for each season.——The 
same publishers have issued a set of pretty little books, neatly 
printed and tastefully illustrated. “ Lead, Kindly Light,” and 
other Favourite Hymns; the other hymns being “Sun of my 
Soul, Thou Saviour dear,” “ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” “ Abide 
with me, fast falls the eventide,” and “ O Lord, how happy should 
we be.” Flowers from Keble, being selections from the “Christian 
Year.” ——Thoughts from Shakespeare. A particularly pleasing little 
volume, in which the flowers, and the sketches from the neigh- 
bourhood of Stratford-on-Avon, may be specially mentioned.—— 
Footprints of Time. Verses by Frances Ridley Havergal. The 
Chinese. By Sarah Doudney. Here, again, the landscapes are 
pleasing. Alone with these may be mentioned various specimens 
of Sunday-Schooi . ads (these are in packets of twelve); Scripture 
Greetings, with New-Year Verses, by Georgiana M. Taylor ; Pilgrims to 
Zion, with Scripture Texts and Verses, by Charlotte Murray ; Inter- 
national Scripture Lessons, with Verses, by Charlotte Murray; The 
Well of Bethlehem, with Christmas Stories, by the Rev. George 
Everard; and by the same author, Sunbeams ; Loving Service, by 











From the Sanskrit of the “‘ Hibopadesa.” By Sir Edwin Arnold. | Charlotte Murray; A Happy Christmas, with appropriate verses by 
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Frances Ridley Havergal. A great variety of single cards quite 
defies criticism or even description. There are among them some 
admirably painted flowers (though a very gay sweet-pea should 
not be described as “Only a tiny blossom, hidden from view ”). 
'The pansies are not as good as the rest; they are, indeed, diffi- 
cult to do. Some of the landscapes, too, are worthy of special 
commendation, the river scenes especially. There are also some 
good “seascapes,” with a brown-sailed fishing-smack in the fore- 
ground. 

We have to mention packets of twelve cards from the Religious 
‘'ract Society, executed both with and without colour, and fur- 
nished with Scripture texts and mottoes. 

We have also received from Messrs. Faulkner and Co. a 
profusion of Christmas Cards, various in shape and ornament. 
'The favourite plan is to leave room for the name of the sender 
and person to whom it is to be sent. Some have verses expressing 
the good wishes intended. On the whole, we should prefer, with- 
out unduly disparaging these efforts to indicate our good wishes 
by the pictures of a bunch of flowers, a church, a cottage, a mill, 
or some simple transcript of nature than by words, unless, indeed, 
these words are one’s own. A quotation from some recognised 
classic is of course another matter. We have also to acknow- 
ledge Upidee: a Race-Course Game, which those who think proper 
may patronise. 

Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons send us an abundant variety of 
Private Autograph Cards for Christmas and the New Year. Here, too, 
greetings simply expressed will be found most suitable. The 
wish, for instance,— 


** May Fortune shower upon you 
Pure gold without alloy !””— 


is obviously doubtful, for it suggests unwelcome or disastrous 
visitations of gold. No objection, on the other hand, can be made 
to elegant little cards which contain calendars for the year, to 
ornamental volumes containing Selections from Longfellow, a 
Garland from Shelley, or the like; or to the familiar card which 
contents itself with a picture of a bird, flower, or some simple 
landscape. A Century Calendar has an ingenious device by which 
you can find any day you have in mind from 1791 to 1920, 
Messrs. Tuck’s Catalogue, which accompanies the selection sub- 
mitted to us, extends in all to more than a hundred pages. A 
Minuet Tableau Calendar displays a particularly elegant design. 


F. V. WHITE AND CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 


By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON (Author of “In a Grass Country,” 
** Jack’s Secret,” &c.) 
At 


A TRAGIC BLUNDER. 


all Libraries. 








2 vols. 


Il. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT (Author of “ My Sister the Actress,” 
“ Facing the Footlights,’”’ &c.) 
The HAMPSTEAD MYSTERY. 3 vols. 


At all Libraries, _ 


Il. 
By B. M. CROKER (Author of “ Proper Pride,” “'I'wo Masters,” 


“Interference,” &c.) 
A THIRD PERSON. 2 vols. At all 


Libraries. 


Iv. 
By the late LADY DUFFUS HARDY (Author of “ Paul Wynter’s 


Sacritice,” ‘* Down South,” ** A Dangerous Experiment,” &c.) 


A BURIED SIN. 3 vols. 


[ Immediately, 


v. 
At all Newsagents, Booksellers’, &c, 


‘“ BELGRAVIA” ANNUAL (Illustrated), 
price 1s., containing contributions by :— 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER, HELEN HOPPNER COODE, 
LUCIE H, ARMSTRONG, EDITH STEWART DREWRY, 
“RITA,” PENFOUND CRAWFORD, and CHARLOTTE E. MORLAND. 


vi. 
At all Newsagents, Booksellers’, &c. 


‘‘LONDON SOCIETY,” CHRISTMAS NUM- 


BER (lIilustrated), price 1s., containing contributions by :— 
B. M, CROKER, FLORENCE MARRYAT, W. KEPPEL HONNYWILL, 
MONTAGUE KEY, the AUTHOR of *‘ MISS MOLLY,” 
ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE, and MAY CROMMELIN. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 14 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 











CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BoOOks, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
VASHTI and ESTHER: a Story of Society To-day, By 


the Writer of “ Belle’s’’ Letters in the World. 2 vols, 
** The book will presently, I imagine, cause excitement in circles which wer 
lately stirred by Mr. Bens on’s ‘ Dodo.’ Every one will read the book, which will 
pretty surely be talked about ; for the writer has been daring enough to put int 
his story some very well-known persons. And though it is not for me to pat the 
various caps on the right heads, some of the proper wearers will hardly, I fano “ 
be able to deny the fit of them.”—Vanity Fair. ‘0 


RED DIAMONDS. By Justin McCarthy, Author of “Dear 


Lady Disdain,” &c. 3 vols. 


The BURDEN of ISABEL. By J. Maclaren Cobban, Author 


of ** The Red Sultan,” &c. 3 vols. (Immediately, 


The REBEL QUEEN. By Walter Besant, Author of “ Aj) 
Sorts and ‘ onditions of Men.” 8 vols. 
“* We are inclined to rank ‘The Rebel Queen’ among the best of Mr, Besant’s 
novels with a purpose, It is fresh and full of excellent character-drawing, and 
there is plenty of humour in it.”—Standard, ; 


The WOMAN of the IRON BRACELETS. By Frank 
Barrett, Author of “ Folly Morrison,” &. 3 vols. 

“*Tne Woman of the Iron Bracelets’ is very certainly not dull; onthe con. 
trary, one follows her to the last page with a keen desire to find out what the 
mystery is, and the interest is too well kept up trom page to page to permit the 
reader to look prematurely to the end.”—Guar tian, 


A WASTED CRIME. By David Christie Murray, Author 
of ** Joseph’s Coat,’’ &. 2 vols, 

** There is generally something daring and unusual in Mr. Christie Marray’s 
stories which refreshes the weary plodder through the ordinary convention- 
alities of ordinary novels...... ‘A Wasted Crime’ is a very bright and pleasantly. 
written little book.”—Saturday Review. 

O HIS OWN MASTER. By Alan St. Aubyn, Author of 

** A Fellow of Trinity,’’ &c. 3 vols. 

“The greater part of the book is lifelike, as well as marked by pathos and 
power...... There is nowhere any lack of vigour, and ‘To His Own Master’ js 
certainly the best thing which its author has done ”’—Spectator, 

OUTLAW and LAWMAKER. By Mrs. Campbell Praed, 
Author of ** The Romance uf a Station,” &e. 3 vols. 

“A novel of high literary quality, remarkable power, and great interest..,.., 
There is really nothing to be said about the story that is not cordially and un- 
reservedly laudatory. If the popularity attained by ‘Outlaw and Lawmaker’ 
prove proportionate to its merits, it should be one of the most widely read books 
of its year.” —Daily Telegraph. 

WOMAN and the MAN. By Robert Buchanan, Author of 
“The Shadow of the Sword,” &c. 2 vols, 

‘The slender materials a for the plot are worked up by skilful hands, 
the vexed question of a wife’s duty toa reprobate husband is handled with tact, and 
the picture of a brave, pure woman is winningly delineated "—St James’s Gazette, 


RUJUB, the JUGGLER. By G. A. Henty, Author of “The 
March to Magdala,”’ &. A New Edition, with 8 Full-Page Illustrations by 
Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 

One of Mr, Henty’s most enthralling stories ....Mr. Henty has led us to 
expect stirring incident and adventure iu his books, and these he has given us in 
abundance in the present volume, while he has added a study of character of an 
extremely interesting kind. No book can be more unhesitatingly recommended 
for the school or home library.” —British Weekly. 


- WEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
The DAYS of HIS VANITY: a Passage in the Life of 


a Young Man. By SypNey GRunpy, [shortly. 

DR. PASCAL. By Emile Zola, Author of ‘‘ The Down- 
fall,” “The Dream,” &c, Translated by Ernest A, VIZETELLY. With a 
Portrait of the Author. 

**A beautiful and most touching love-story......If anything were wanting to 
establ sh M. Zola’s right to the title of the first of living novelists, ‘ Dr, Pascal 
would put the question beyond dispute,”— Vanity Fair, 

he GUN - RUNNER: a Romance of Zululand. By 

BERTRAM MITFORD. Witha Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wovud. Second Edition, 

** Mr, Mitford’s South African tales are always interesting; his latest, ‘ The 
Gun-Runner,’ is positively thrilling......The story is one that will be read with 
breathless interest, and it is, perhaps, the author’s most telling piece of work.” 
—Literary World. 

The LUCK of GERARD RIDGELEY: a Tale of the Zulu 
Border. By BERTRAM MITFORD. With a Frontispiece by Stanley L, Wood. 
HEATHER and SNOW. By George MacDonald. 

“A book which no one can be anything but the better for reading, It is really 
a study in soul development and education, and a very beautifully worked out one 
too...... ‘Heather and Snow’ will be warmly welcomed by Dr. MacDonald’s many 
—e and will provide much food for thought to all who read it.”—Sylvia’s 

ournal, 


MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt, Author of “ Thorni- 
croft’s Model,”” ; 
** A fresh, attractive, and decidedly entertaining story.”—Athenzum, 


The RED SULTAN. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 

“*Comparisons are odious, and tnerefore we will not say that in * The Red Snl- 
tan’ Mr. S'evenson’s ‘ Kidnapped’ has found its superior; but we will say that 
it bas found a worthy peer,” —Daily Chronicle. 


EMILE ZOLA: a Biographical and Critical Study. By &. 
H. SHERARD. With Portraits, Lilustrations, and Fac-simile Letter. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 

** An admirable book, which will be ‘ rushed’ at the libraries, is Mr. Sherard’s 
‘Zola’—a model of what a biography should be, neither too meagre nor too 
bulky, told shortly and simply, and making the hero talk as far as possible. It 
is full of interesting anecdotes.’’ —To-Day. 


The MAKING of a NOVELIST: an Experiment in Auto- 
biography. By Davip Curistie Murray, Author ot * Joseph’s Coat.” With 
a Portrait. Crown 8vo, [rish cambrie, 6s. [ Shortly. 


FROM PADDINGTON to PENZANCE: the Record of a 
Summer ‘rawp from London to the Lana’s End. By CHarLtes G HARPER, 
Author of “The Brighton Road.” With 105 Illustrations by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, brown hollaud, 16s. 

“Mr. Harper is not only clever with his pencil, but writes with grace and dex- 
terity, and with a plea-ant touch of originality......A book of tuis character, 
when well written, is always capital reading for the chimney-corner; and iD 
these drear November evenings there could be no cheerier volume for an arm- 
chair than Mr. Harper’s admirably written and beautifully illustrated record of 
his summer wanderings in odd corners of Oli England.”’—St. James’s Budget. _ 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.—One Shilling Monthly. 
ConTENTs FoR DECKMBEK:—His Nameless Enemy: a Story. By Charies 
T. C. James.—Littus Veneris. By Dr. Alan Waters.—Gounod. By J. Cuth- 
bert Hadden.--The Cradle of the Lake Poets. By W. Connor Sydney, M.A. 
—A Prophet and his Prophecy. By 8. H. Boult.—A Visit to Rameswaram. 
By E. O. Walker, C.I.E.—‘ The Golden Ass.” By J. F, Rowbotham.—The Cat- 
and-Man Church. By John Stokes, M.D.—Pages on Plays. By Justin Huntly 
McCarthy.—Woman’s Place in Art. By Sylvanus Urban, 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Kach may be obtained separately, Uniformly Bound, in One Volume, 


By MARY LINSKILL. 


TALES OF THE NORTH RIDING. 

BETWEEN THE HEATHER AND 
THE NORTHERN SEA. 

IN EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL. 

CLEVEDEN. 

THE HAVEN UNDER THE HILL. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


MRS. BLIGH. 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
JOAN. | NANCY. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 
BELINDA. | ALAS! 
“DOCTOR CUPID.” 





By ROSA N. CAREY. 


LOVER OR FRIEND ? 
HERIOT’S CHOICE. 
QUEENIE’S WHIM. 

ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 


BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S 
TRIAL. 
UNCLE MAX. | WEE WIFIE. 


WOOED AND MARRIED. 
MARY ST. JOHN. 
FOR LILIAS. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 


THE SOUL OF LILITH. 
ARDATH. 

WORMWOOD. 

A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
VENDETTA! 

THELMA. 





By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


THE WOOING O’T. 

HER DEAREST FOE. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 








crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 
SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 





By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
AUNT ANNE. 





By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


THE ‘FIRST VIOLIN.” 
BORDERLAND. 

KITH AND KIN. 
PROBATION. 

ALDYTH. 





By FLORENCE MONT- 
GOMERY. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 
THROWN TOGETHER. 
SEAFORTH. 





By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 


UNCLE SILAS. 

IN A GLASS DARKLY. 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH- 
YARD. 


By Baroness TAUTPHEUS. 


THE INITIALS. 
QUITS! 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE THREE CLERKS. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 


MISS SHAFTO. 

THE ROGUE. 

A BACHELOR'S BLUNDER. 
MAJOR AND MINOR. 





By Lady G. FULLERTON. 
TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE 





TRUE. 





By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


“GOD'S FOOL.” 
AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 
THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH. 





By Mrs. RIDDELL. 


GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT. 
BERNA BOYLE. 





By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 
A GIRTON GIRL. 

SUSAN FIELDING. 





By E. WERNER. 
SUCCESS, AND HOW HE WON 
IT! 
FICKLE FORTUNE. 





By MARCUS CLARKE. 


FOR THE TERM OF HIS 
NATURAL LIFE. 


By JANE AUSTEN. 


(Messrs, Bentley’s are the only comPLETE Editions.) 


EMMA. 

LADY SUSAN, and 
WATSONS. 

MANSFIELD PARK. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY, and 
PERSUASION. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 


THE 





By HAWLEY SMART. 
BREEZIE LANGTON. 





By Mrs. PARR. 
ADAM AND EVE. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. 


By Mrs. NOTLEY. 





OLIVE VARCOE. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


& COS NEW BOOKS. 








Adventures in 


Mashonaland. 


BY TWO HOSPITAL NURSES, 


ROSE BLENNERHASSETT AND LUCY SLEEMAN. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


SPECTATOR :—“ Their book is emphatically a book to be read : not only for its own sake, for the entertainment which it affords, 
and for its pleasant and unpretending merit, but also because it is one which makes one think more highly of human nature as a 
whole, ‘l'o speak well of themselves was evidently the very last thing in the authors’ minds, who, indeed, studiously avoid any 
reference to their feelings; nevertheless, it is a book that should make Englishmen proud of their fellow-countrywomen.” 


WHITEHALL REVIEW :— It is delightfully discursive, and yet the writers never stray into the dangerous paths of elaborate 
svene-painting or prolix moralising. They have a tale to tell, and perform their task simply, clearly, and in a manner which should 


make ‘ Adventures in Mashonaland’ the book of the season.” 





The WAY, the TRUTH, the LIFE: the 


Hulsean Lectures for 1871, By Fenton Joun AntHONy Hort, D.D. With 
Prefatory Note by the Bishor or Duruam, Crown 8vo, 63, 


TWILIGHT DREAMS. By the Right Rev. 


W. Borp Carpenter, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Ripon. Crown 8vo, 43, 6d. 


The CREDENTIALS of SCIENCE, The 


WARRANT of FAITH. By J. P. Cooxze, LL.D., Erving Professor of 
Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard University. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The METHODS of ETHICS. By Henry 


Sipewick, Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Cambridge. Fifth Edition, 8vo, 14s. 


LETTERS of TRAVEL. By the Right Rev. 


PuiLiipes Brooks, late Bishop of Massachusetts. 8s, 6d, net. 


LETTERS of ASA GRAY. Edited by Jane 


Lorna Gray. 2 vole, Extra Crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


The GROWTH and INFLUENCE of CLAS- 


SICAL GREEK POETRY: Lectures delivered in 1892 on the Percy 
Turnbull Memorial Foundation in the Johns Hopkins University. By R. 
C. Jess, Litt.D., M.P. Crown 8vo, 7s, net. 


TIMES :—‘* We know of no book upon the same subject, and upon the same 
scale, which is of equal excellence.” 


SOME ASPECTS of the GREEK GENIUS. 


By 8. H. Burcuer, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek, University of 
Edinburgh. Second Edition, Revised, Crown 8vo, 7s, net. 


*,* In this New Edition the author has withdrawn the chapter on ** Aristotle’s 
Art of Poetry,’’ as he intends it to form part of a volume of essays on the 
** Poetics.” In its place is printed a study of “The Dawn of Romanticism in 
Greek Poetry,’’ which appears for the first time. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. By J. R. Green, M.A. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. 
R, GREEN and Miss Kate Norgate. Vol, III., Super-Royal 8vo, 12s. net. 


The UNITED STATES. An Outline of 


Political History, 1492-1871. By GoLpwin Situ, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 
8s, 6d. 


GUARDIAN :—“ Mr. Goldwin Smith has produced a masterly outline of the 
political history of the United States......He has seized with such insight on the 
important features in the history, and depicted them with such admirable force, 
that his sketch presents a more impressive picture than if it were bristling with 
figures, facts, and details,’’ 


FLORENTINE LIFE DURING the RE- 


NAISSANOE. Being one of the Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science. By Watter B, Scarrr, Ph.D, (Vienna), Author of 
** America: Its Geographical History.”’ 8vo, 6s. net. 


The LOVER’S LEXICON: a Handbook for 





Novelists, Playwrights, Philosophers, and Minor Poets; but especially for 
the Enamoured. By FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


POEMS. By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet 


Laureate. A Reprint of the 1857 Edition, with the Original Illustrations by 
T. Creswick, J. E. Millais, W. Holman Hunt, W. Mulready, J.C. Horsley, 
D. G. Rossetti, C, Stanfield, D. Maclise, engraved by W. J. Linton, T. Wil. 
liams, J. Thompson, W. T. Green, and Dalziel Brothers, 4to, cloth, 21s. 
*,* A Limited Edition on Hand-made Paper, with illustrations printed on 
Japanese Paper and mounted in text, Super-Royal 8vo, 42s. net, 


OUR VILLAGE. By Mary Russell Mitford. 
With a Preface by ANNE THACKERAY Ritcu1£,and 100 Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. 

*,* Also an Edition de Luze, limited, Super-Royal 8v0, Hand-made Paper, 
uniform with ** Oranford,” 30s. net. [ All sold, 

TIMES :—“ This charm Mr. Hugh Thomson has admirably seized and 
expressed in illustrations almost rivalling Caldecott’s in their quaint rendering 
of the humours of English rural life.” 


HUMOROUS POEMS of THOMAS HOOD. 


With a Prefaca by ALFRED AINGER, and 130 Illustrations by Charles E. Brock, 
Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, 6s. 
*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, Super-Royal 8vo, Hand-made Paper, 30s, net. 


RIP VAN WINKLE and the LEGEND of 
SLEEPY HOLLOW. By WasurneTon Irvine. With 53 Illustrations and 
Prefaces by GkoRGE BouGuton, A.R.A. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, 6s, 

*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, Super-Royal 8vo, Hand-made Paper, cuts printed 
on Japanese Paper, 30s, net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. By William 


WInTER. New Edition, Revised, with 80 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 63, 
BLACK AND WHITE :—“ Mr. Winter reflects the romance and sentiment of 
English rural life in a style as fascinating as it is literary.” 


LETTERS to MARCO. Being Letters 


Written to H. S. Marks, R.A. By Grorce D, Lesiiz, R.A. With Illus. 
trations by the Author, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


GOBLIN MARKET, By Christina G. Ros- 


setti. With 18 Page Illustrations and other Decorations by Laurence 
Housman, Cloth elegant, 5s. 


*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, Super-Royal 8vo, Hand-inade Paper, 21s net. 
[AU sold, 


SING-SONG: a Nursery-Rhyme Book. By 


Curistina G. Rossetti. With 120 Illustrations by Arthur Hughes, engraved 
by the Brothers Dalziel. Small 4to, 4s. 6d. 


GOLF: a Royal and Ancient Game. By 


Rosert Ovark, F.R.S.E., F.S.A. Scot. Second Edition, with many Illustra. 
tions, Small 4to, 8s. 6d. net. 


JERUSALEM, the HOLY CITY: its History 


and Hope. By Mrs. OLipHANT. With Wood Engravings from Drawings by 
Hamilton Aid’, and Photographs by F. M. Good. New Edition, Crown 8vv, 
10s, 6d. 


SYLVIE and BRUNO CONCLUDED. By 
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